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At the Area Gate, 


I walked up from the ferry through 
the close and dusty street, 
Where all of the meaner forms of 





living seemed to meet; 
Where children, with faces old and 

hardened before their time, 
Wrangled and clawed for bones in 

the gutter’s stagnant slime. 


There were rows of the vilest stalls that misery could collect 
The squalid trade that comes with the loss of self-respect 
And kills by its lying pretense of value for value given 

The last pure hope that falls from vainly pitying Heaven. 


Some cleanness of self-respect at the door of a dwelling lay, 
Though pressed by squallor around only half kept at bay ; 
And behind the area gate on the pavement undetiled 

Sat in the narrow shade a white-clad, year-old child. 


White by the dusty sidewalk it looked through the iron bars, 
Clasped by its pearly fingers, pure as the midnight stars— 
Looked with blue-eyed wonder that was terrible to see 

So near to horror, a shade might change it eternally. 


But the child was too late from God, too perfect to take the stain 
Of the infinite black experience of want and woe and pain; 

And the hopeless street grew bright with hopefulness untold, 

As on the gate the fingers kept their yet unconscious hold. 


Measureless light and beauty transfigured the dismal place, 

Shed from the innocence of that wonder-lifted face, 

And out of the street the passers carried the golden rays 

To their separate devious paths through the city’s wastes and ways. 
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From The Fairy Book of All Nations. By Epovarp La 
BOULAYE, Member of the Institute of France. Translated 
by Mary L. Booru. Harper and Brothers. 


YVON AND FINETTE. 
A FAIRY TALE OF BRITTANY. 
I. 
NCE upon a time there lived in Brittany a 
noble lord, who was called the Baron Ker- 
ver. His manor-house was the most beautiful 
in the province. It was a great Gothic castle, 
with a groined roof and walls, covered with carv- 
ing, that looked at a distance like a vine climb 
ing over an arbor. On the first floor six stained 
glass balcony windows looked out on each side 
toward the rising and the setting sun. In the 
morning, when the baron, mounted on his dun 
mare, went forth into the forest, followed by his 
tall greyhounds, he saw at each window one of 
his daughters, with prayer-book in hand, praying 
for the house of Kerver, and who, with their fai: 
curls, blue eyes, and clasped hands, might have 
been taken for six Madonnas in an azure niche. At evening, when the sun declined and the 
baron returned homeward, after riding round his domains, he perceived from afar, in the win- 
dows looking toward the west, six sons, with dark locks and eagle gaze, the hope and pride of 
the family, that might have been taken for six sculptured knights at the portal of a church. 
For ten leagues round, all who wished to quote a happy father and a powerful lord named the 
Baron Kerver. 
The castle had but twelve windows, and the baron had thirteen chil- 
dren. The last, the one that had no place. was a handsome boy of six- 
teen, by the name of Yvon. As usual, he was the best beloved. In 
the morning, at his departure, and at evening, on his return, the baron 
always found Yvon waiting on the threshold to embrace him. With 
his hair falling to his waist, his graceful figure, his willful air, and his 
bold bearing, Yvon was beloved by all the Bretons. At twelve years 
of age he had bravely attacked and killed a wolf with an axe, which 
had won him the name of Fearless. He deserved the title, for never 
was there a bolder heart. 
One day, when the baron had staid at home, and was amusing him- 
self by breaking a lance with his squire, Yvon entered the armory in a 
traveling dress, and, bending one knee to the ground, 
‘*My lord and father,” said he to the baron, ‘‘I come to ask your 
blessing. The house of Kerver is rich in knights, and has no need 
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of a child ; it is time for me to go to seek my 
fortune. I wish to go to distant countries to 
try my strength, and to make myself a name.” 

‘You are right, Fearless,” replied the baron, 
more moved than he wished to appear. ‘I 
will not keep you back; I have no right to do 
so; but you are very young, my child; perhaps 
it would be better for you to stay another year 
with us.” 


‘“*T am sixteen, my father; at that age you | 
had already fought one of the proudest lords of 


the country. I have not forgotten that our 
arms are a unicorn ripping up a lion, and our 
motto Onward! I do not wish the Kervers to 
blush for their last child.” 

Yvon received his father’s blessing, shook 
hands with his brothers, embraced his sisters, 
bid adieu to all the weeping vassals, and set 
out with a light heart. 

Nothing stopped him on his way. A river 
appeared, he swam it; a mountain, he climbed 
it; a forest, he made his way through it with 
the sun fora guide. On—the Kerver! he cried, 
whenever he inet with an obstacle, and went 
straight forward in spite of every thing. 

For three years he had been roaming over 
the world in search of adventures, sometimes 
conquering, sometimes conquered, always bold 
and gay, when he received an offer to go to 
fight the heathen of Norway. To kill unbe- 
lievers and to conquer a kingdom was a double 
pleasure. Yvon enlisted twelve brave com- 
rades, freighted a ship, and hoisted from the 
main-mast a blue standard, with the ugicorn 
and motto of the Kervers. 

The sea was calm, the wind fair, and the 


night serene. Y° 

watched the stars, an 

cast its trembling light « 

All at once the vessel struck uj 

terrible 

tinder; 

deck, and swept away every thing u t. 
** On—the Kerver !” Yvon, as soot 

his head appeared { 


the 
began to swim as tranquilly as if h 


crash was heard; the 


and an enormous wave 


cri l 
above water; 
14 
old 


been bathing in the lak of the a 
Yy n 


Happily the moon was rising. 
it a black 
the silvery waves—it land. He a} 
proached it, not without difficulty, and final 


Driy 


ind 
and ¢ 


a little distance, 


was 


ly succeeded in gaining a foothold. 
ping wet, exhausted with fatigue, 
if breath, he dragged himself on the sand 
then, without more anxiety, said his pray 
ers, and went to slee p- 


II 
In the morning, on awaking, 
what 
in the distan 
urch, with w 
He walked 
reaching it, and at la 
front of an immense d 


to discover in country 
He saw 


large as a ch 


cast. 


height. a wh 


st 


found 

oor, with 

so heavy that it was impossible for a mar 

lift it. 
Yvon 

knock. in |” 


sounded like the roar 


took a 


**Come 


great stone and beg 
cried a voice, t 
bull. At 
same instant the door opened, and the litt] 
Breton found himself in the presence 
giant not less than forty feet in heis 
‘*What is your name, and what do 
want here ?”’ said the giant, taking up Yvo1 
between his thumb and finger, and lifting ] 


of a 


ht 


from the ground so as to see him better 
‘*My name is Fearless, and I am seeking my 
fortune,” answered Yvon, looking at the mon 


ster with an air of defiance 


peck among 


you 


‘“ Well, brave Fearless, your fortune is made,” 


said the giant, in a mocking tone. 

need of a servant, and I will give you the } 
This is the 
for leading my sheep to the pasture ; 
clean the stable while I am g 
you nothing else to do,” added |:e, bursting into 
: ‘*You see that I od n 

Do your task, and, above all things, don’t prowl 


You can go to work directly. me 
you may 
me. Ishall give 


a laugh. am a gt raster. 
about the house, or it will cost you your life.” 

‘¢ Certainly I have a good master; the work 
is not hard,” thought Yvon, when the giant 
was gone. ‘‘I have plenty of time to sweep 
the stable. What shall I do meanwhile to 
amuse myself? Shall I look about the house ? 
Since I am forbidden to do so, it must be be 
cause there is something to see.” 

He entered the first room, and saw a large 
fire-place, in which a great pot was hanging, 
suspended from a hook. The pot was boiling, 
but there was no fire on the hearth. 

‘* What this thought Yvon; 


does mean ?” 
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‘*there is some mystery here.” He cut off a 
lock of his hair, dipped it into the pot, and took 
it out all coated with copper. 

‘*Oh, oh!” cried he, ‘‘ this is a new kind of 
soup: any body that swallows it must have an 
iron-clad stomach.” 

He went into the next room; there also a 
pot was suspended from a hook, and boiling 
without fire. Yvon dipped a lock of hair into 
it, and took it out all coated with silver. 

‘*The broth is not so rich as this in the Ker- 
ver kitchen,” thought he, ‘‘but it may have a 
better taste.” 

Upon this, he entered the third room. There 
also a pot was suspended from a hook, and boil- 
ing without fire. Yvon dipped a lock of hair 
into it, and took it out all coated with gold. 
It shone so brightly that it might have been 
mistaken for a sunbeam. 

**Good!” cried he. ‘‘In our country the old 
women have a saying, ‘Every thing gets worse 
and worse ;’ here it is just the contrary, every 
thing gets better and better. What shall I find 
in the fourth room, I wonder—diamond soup ?” 

He pushed open the door, and saw something 
rarer than precious stones. ‘This was a young 
woman of such marvelous beauty that Yvon, 
dazzled, fell on his knees at the sight. 

** Unfortunate youth!” cried she, in a trem- 
bling voice, ‘‘ what are you doing here ?” 

‘*T belong to the house,” 
‘“the giant took me into his service this morn- 
ing.” 

** His 
** May Heaven preserve you from it!” 

‘*Why so?” said Yvon. ‘I have a good 
master; the work is not hard. The stable 
once swept, my task is finished.” 

‘** Yes, and how will you set to work to sweep 
it?” said the lady. ‘‘If you sweep it in the 
usual way, for every forkful of dung that you 
throw out of the door ten will come in at the 
Sut I will tell you what todo. Turn 
the fork and sweep with the handle, and the 
dung will instantly fly out of itself.” 

**T will obey,” said Yvon; upon which he 
sat down by the young girl and began to talk 
with her. She was the daughter of a fairy, 
whom the wretched giant had made his slave. 
Friendship soon springs up between compan- 
jons in misfortune. Before the end of the day 
Finette (for that was the lady’s name) and Yvon 
had already promised to belong to each other, 
if they could escape from their abominable mas- 
ter. The difficulty was to find the means. 

Time passes quickly in this kind of talk. 
Evening was approaching, when Finette sent 
away her new friend, advising him to sweep 
tue stable before the giant came home. 

Yvon took down the fork, and attempted to 
use it as he had seen it done at his father’s cas- 
tle. He soon had enough of it. In less than 
a second there was so much dung in the stable 
that the poor boy knew not which way to turn. 
He did as Finette had bid him; he turned the 
fork and swept with the handle, when behold! 


answered Yvon; 


service !” 


window. 
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in the twinkling of an eye the stable was as 
clean as if no cattle had ever entered it. 

The task finished, Yvon seated himself on a 
bench before the door of the house. As 
as he saw the giant coming he lolled back i: 
his seat, crossed his legs, and began to sing on 
of his native airs. 

‘*Have you cleaned the stable?” asked the 
giant, with a frown. 


Soo! 


‘*Every thing is ready, master,” answered 
Yvon, without troubling himself to move. 

‘*T am going to see for myself,” howled th 
giant. He entered the stable grumbling, found 
every thing in order, and came out furious. 

‘*You have seen my Finette,” cried he: 
‘* this trick did not come from your own head.” 

‘** What is myfinette ?” 
his mouth and shutting his eyes. 


asked Yvon, opening 
Is it one of 
the animals that you have in this country ? 
Show it to me, master.” 

‘** Hold your tongue, fool!” replied the giant; 
‘*you will see her sooner 


than you will want 
oO, . ® 
The next morning the giant gathered hi 
sheep together to lead them to the pasture ; 
but, before setting out, he ordered Yvon to go 
in the course of the day in search of his horse, 
which was turned out to graze on the mount- 
ain. ‘After that,” said he, bursting into 
laugh, ‘‘you can rest all day long. You se 
that I am a good master. Do your task ; and, 
above all things, don’t prowl about the house, 


| or I will cut otf your head.” 
repeated the young girl. | 


Yvon winked his eye as the giant left. ‘‘ Yes, 


| you are a good master,” said he, between his 


teeth. ‘I understand your tricks; but, in 
spite of your threats, I shall go into the house 
and talk with your Finette. It remains to be 
seen whether she will not be more mine than 
yours.” 

** Mu 
rah!” cried he; ‘‘ I have nothing to do all day 
but to go to the mountain after a horse.”’ 

‘* Very well,” said Finette; ‘‘ how will you 
set to work to ride him ?” 

‘** A fine question,” returned Yvon. ‘As i 
it was a difficult thing to ride a horse! I fancy 
that I have ridden worse ones than this.” 

**Tt is not so easy as you think,” replic 
Finette; ‘‘ but I will tell you what todo. Take 
the bit that hangs behind the stable-door, and, 
when the animal rushes toward you breathin; 
fire and smoke from his nostrils, force it straigh 
between his teeth; he will instantly become as 
gentle as a lamb, and you can do what you 
please with him.” 

‘*T will obey,” said Yvon; upon which he 
sat down by the side of Finette and began to 
talk with her. They talked of every thing; 
but, however far their fancy strayed, they al- 
ways came back to the point that they were 
promised to each other, and that they must es- 
cape from the giant. Time passes quickly in 
this kind of talk. The evening drew nigh. 
Yvon ‘had forgotten the horse and the mount- 
ain, and Finette was obliged to send him away, 


He ran to the young girl’s room. 
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advising him to bring back the animal before 
his master’s arrival. 

Yvon took down the bit that 
behind the stable-door and hastened 
mountain, when lo! 
an elephant rushed toward him at full ¢ 
smoke from 
Yvon firmly awaited the huge animal, and, the 


hidden 
to the 
a horse almost as large a 
1] 


ulop, 


I 
nostrils. 


was 


breathing fire and his 


moment he opened his enormous jaws, thrust 
’ 


between them the bit, when lo! 
stantly became as gentle as a lamb. 


the horse in 
Yvon 
made him kneel down, sprang on his back, and | 
tranquilly returned home. 

His task finished, Yvon seated himself on 
the bench before the door of the house. As 
soon as he saw the giant coming he lolled back 
in his seat, crossed his legs, and began to sir 
of his native airs. 

‘*Have you brought back the horse ?” asked 
the 


one 


giant, with a frown. 

‘* Yes, master,” answered Yvon, without tak- 
ing the trouble tomove. ‘‘ He isa fine animal, 
and does you credit. He is gentle, well-train- 
ed, and as quiet as a Jamb. 
der in the stable.” 

**T am going to see for myself,” howled the 
giant. He entered the stable grumbling, found 
every thing in order, and came out furious. 

‘* You have seen my Finette,” said he; ‘‘ this | 
trick did not come from your own head.” 

**Oh, master,” returned Yvon, opening his 
mouth and shutting his eyes, ‘‘it is the same | 
What is this myfinette ? | 


He is feeding yon- 


story over again. 
Once for all, show me this monster. 
**Hold your tongue, fool,’ returned 
giant; ‘‘ you will see her sooner than you will 
want to.” 
The third day, at dawn, the giant gathered | 
his sheep together to lead them to the pasture ; 


the 


replied the 


|turned the man in flames. 


| amonds, carbuncles, and emeralds. 


FINETTE. 
, before setting 
he said to Yvon: 
, vy you must 
go to the bottomless 
pit to collect my rent. 


After 


good master.” 
“A good 
” murmure 
‘‘ but the t 
hat 


mas 
Yvon, 
is none the less 
I will go and see my 
Finette, 
ys; I 
need of her help te 
gh to lay s 


say nave gr 


get throu 
business,” 
When Finette | 
learned what was tl 
task of the 
‘“Well,” said 


‘how will you go t 


id 


work to do it?” 
‘*] don’t know, Yvon, sad! 

never been to the bottom] 
knew the there, I sl 
ask for. ‘Tell me what to do.” 
“Do you see that great rock yonder ?” said 
Finette ; -*‘ that 
tomless pit. Take this stick, knock three times 


} 


ess pit, : 


1) ‘ 
ould not know 


way 
to 


is one of the gates of the bot 
will come out 
streaming with flames, will ask you h 
Take care to Ne 


on the stone, and a demon 


who 


much you want. answer, 


more than I can earry. 


**T will obey,” said Yvon; upon which } 
took a seat bv the side of Finette, and bh 
He would have 


till this time if the young g 


g 
to talk with her. been ther 
irl had not sent hit 
to the great rock, when the evening drew nigh, 
to execute the giant’s commands. 

On 


xy 
i1von 


» him 
H 


} 


reaching the spot pointed out t 
found lock 


OK of granite. 
struck it three times with the stick, 


a great I 


when 


the rock opened, and a demon came forth al 


streaming with flames. 


‘¢ What do you want ?” he cried. 


‘*T have come for the giant’s rent,” answere¢ 
Yvon, ec 

‘* How much do you want ?” 

‘*T never want any more than I can carry, 
sreton. 

“Tt is well for you that you do not,” 
‘* Enter this cay 
ern, and you will find what you want.” 

Yvon entered, and opened his eyes wi 
Every where he saw nothing but gold, silver, d 
1 They we 

T 
young Kerver filled a sack, threw it across h 
shoulder, and tranquilly returned home. 

His task finished, our 
on the bench before the door of the house 


as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. 


sreton seated hims« 


As 
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soon as he saw the giant coming he lolled back 
in his seat, crossed his legs, and began to sing 
one of his native airs. 

‘*Have you been to the bottomless pit to 
collect my rent?” asked the giant, with a 
frown. 

‘* Yes, master,” answered Yvon, without tak- 
ing the trouble to stir. ‘*The sack is there 
right before your eyes; you can count it.” 

‘*T am going to see for myself,” howled the 
giant. He untied the strings of the sack, which 
was so full that the gold and silver rolled in all 
directions, 

‘You have seen my Finette,” he cried; 
‘* this trick did not come from your own head.” 

**Don’t you know but one song?” said Yvon, 
opening his mouth and shutting his eyes. ‘‘It 
is the old story, myfinette, myfinette. Once 
for all, show me this thing.” 

‘Well, well,” roared the giant with fury, 
‘*wait till to-morrow, and you shall make her 
acquaintance.” 

‘*Thank you, master,” said Yvon. ‘‘It is 
very good of you; but I see from your face 
that you are laughing at me.” 


III. 

The next morning the giant went out with- 
out giving Yvon any orders, which troubled 
Finette. At noon he returned without 
flock, complaining of the heat and fatigue, and 
said to the young girl: 

**You will find a child, my servant, at the 
door. Cut his throat, put him into the great 
pot to boil, and call me when the broth is 
ready.” Saying this, he stretched himself on 
the bed to take a nap, and was soon snoring so 
loud that it seemed like thunder shaking the 
mountains, 

Finette prepared a log of wood, took a large 
knife, and called Yvon. She pricked his little 
finger; three drops of blood fell on the log. 

‘¢That is enough,” said Finette; ‘‘ now help 
me to fill the pot.” 

They threw into it all that they could find— 
old clothes, old shoes, old carpets, and every 
thing else. Finette then took Yvon by the 
hand, and led him through the three ante- 
chambers, where she ran in a mould three bul- 
lets of gold, two bullets of silver, and one bul- 
let of copper, after which they quitted the house 
and ran toward the sea. 

‘© On—the Kerver !” cried Yvon, as soon as 
he saw himself in the country. ‘‘ Explain 
yourself, dear Finette ; what farce are we play- 
ing now ?” 

‘*Let us run—let us run!” she cried; ‘‘ if 
we do not quit this wretched island before night 
it is all over with us.” 

‘** On—the Kerver !”’ replied Yvon, laughing, 
‘and down with the giant !” 

When he had snored a full hour, the giant 
stretched his limbs, half opened one eye, and 
eried, ‘Is it ready ?” 

‘Tt is just beginning to boil,” answered the 
first drop of blood on the log. 


his 
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The giant turned over, and snored louder 
than ever for an hour or two longer. Then he 
stretched his limbs, half opened one eye, and 
cried out, ‘*Do you hear me? Is it almost 
ready ?” 

‘* It is half done,” answered the second drop 
of blood on the log. 

The giant turned over, and slept an hour 
longer. Then he yawned, stretched his great 
limbs, and cried out, impatiently, 

**Isn’t it ready yet ?” 

“Tt is ready now,” answered the third droy 
of blood on the log. 

The giant sat up in bed, rubbed his eyes, and 
looked around to see who had spoken ; but it 
was in vain to look; he saw nobody. 

‘* Finette,” howled he, ‘‘ why isn’t the tab! 
set ?” 

There was no answer. The giant, furious, 
sprang out of bed, seized a ladle, which looked 
like a caldron with a pitchfork for a handle, 
and plunged it into the pot to taste the soup. 

‘** Finette !”’ howled he, ‘‘ you haven’t salted 
it. What sort ofa soup is this? I see neithe: 


| meat nor vegetables.” 


No; but, in return, he saw his carpet, whicl 
had not quite all boiled to pieces. At this sight 
he fell into such a fit of rage that he could not 
keep his feet. 

‘** Villains!” said he, ‘‘ you have played a finc 
trick on me; but you shall pay for it.” 

He rushed out with a stick in his hand, and 
strode along at such a rate that in a quarter of 
an hour he discovered the two fugitives still fa 
from the sea-shore. He uttered such a cry of 
joy that the earth shook for twelve leagues 
around. 

Finette stopped, trembling. 
her to his heart. 

*© On—the Kerver !”’ said he: 
far off; we shall be there before our enemy.” 

‘* Here he is! cried Finette, 
pointing to the giant not a hundred yards off; 

‘we are lost if this charm does not save us.” 

She took the copper bullet and threw it on 

the ground, saying, 


Yvon claspec 
‘*the sea is not 


here he is!” 


“Copper bullet, save us, pray, 
Stop the giant on his way.” 
And behold, the earth cracked apart with a ter 
rific noise, and an enormous fissure, a bottom 
less pit, stopped the giant just as he was stretch- 
ing out his hand to seize his prey. 

‘*Let us fly!” cried Finette, grasping the arm 
of Yvon, who was gazing at the giant with a 
swaggering air, defying him to come on. 

The giant ran backward and forward along 
the abyss like a bear in his cage, seeking a pas- 
sage every where and finding none ; then, with 
a furious jerk, he tore up an immense oak by 
the roots, and flung it across the gap. The 
branches of the oak nearly crushed the children 
as it fell. The giant seated himself astride the 
huge tree, which bent under his weight, and 
crept slowly along, suspended between heaven 
and earth, entangled as he was among the 
branches. When he reached the other side, 
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Yvon and Finette were already on the shore, 
with the sea rolling before them. 

Alas! there was neither bark nor ship. The 
fugitives were lost. Yvon, always brave, picked 
up stones to attack the giant, and to sell his 
life dearly, Finette, trembling with fear, threw 
one of the silver bullets into the sea, saying, 

“Silver bullet, bright and pliant, 
Save us from this frightful giant.” 

Scarcely had she spoken the magic words 
when a beautiful ship rose from the waves like 
a swan spreading its white Yvon and 
Finette plunged into the sea; a rope was thrown 
them by an invisible hand; and when the furi- 
ous giant reached the shore the ship was reced- 
ing rapidly at full sail, leaving behind it a long 
furrow of shining foam. 

Giants do not like the water. This fact is 
certified to by old Homer, who knew Polyphe- 
mus ; 


wings. 


and the same observation will be found 
in all natural histories worthy of the name. 
Finette’s master resembled Polyphemus. He 
roared with rage when he saw his slaves about 
to escape him. He ran hesitatingly along the 


shore ; he flung huge masses of rock after the 
vessel, which happily fell by the side of it, and 
only made great black holes in the water; and, 
finally, mad with anger, he plunged head fore- 
most into the sea, and began to swim after the 


ship with frightful speed. At each stroke he 
advanced forty feet, blowing like a whale, and 
like a whale cleaving the waves. By degrees 
he gained on his enemies; one more effort 
would bring him within reach of the rudder, 
and already he was stretching out his arm to 
seize it, when Finette threw the second silver 
bullet into the sea, and cried, in tears, 
“Silver bullet, bright and pliant, 
Save us from this frightful giant.” 

Suddenly from the midst of the foam darted 
forth a gigantic sword-fish, with a sword at 
least twenty feet inlength. It rushed straight 
toward the giant, who scarcely had time to dive 


chased him under the water, pursued him on 
the top of the waves, followed him closely 


whichever way he turned, and forced him to 
flee as fast as he could to his island, where he 
finally landed with the greatest difficulty, and 
fell upon the shore dripping, worn out, and 
conquered, 
** On — the 
saved.” 
** Not vet,” said Finette, trembling. 
giant has a witch for a godmother; I f 
she will revenge on me the insult offered to her 
godson. My art tells me, my dear Yvon, that 
if you quit me a single instant until you give 
me your name in the chapel of the Kervers, I 
have every thing to dread.” 


Kerver!” cried Yvon; “‘we are 


‘*By the unicorn of my ancestors,” cried 
Yvon, ‘‘ you have the heart of a hare and not 
of a hero! Am I not here? 
abandon you ? 


Am I going to 
Do you believe that Providence 
has saved us from the fangs of that monster to 
wreck us in port?” 

He laughed so gayly that Finette laughed in 
turn at the terror that had seized her. 


IV. 

The rest of the voyage passed off admirably 
An invisible hand seemed to impel the ship on- 
ward. Twenty days after their departure the 
boat landed Yvon and Finette near Kerver Cas 
tle. Once on shore, Yvon turned to thank the 
crew. Noone wasthere. Both boat and ship 
had vanished under the waves, leaving no trace 


| behind but a gull on the wing. 


Yvon recognized the spot where he had so 
often gathered shells and chased the crabs to 
their holes when a child. Half an hour's waik 
would bring him in sight of the towers of the 
old castle. His heart beat; he looked ten- 
derly at Finette, and saw, for the first time, 
that her dress was fantastic, 
a woman about to enter the noble house of 
Kerver. 

‘My dear child,” said he, ‘‘the baron, my 
father, is a noble lord, accustomed to be treated 
with respect. I can not introduce you to him 
in this gipsy dress; neither is it fitting that you 
should enter our great castle on foot like a peas 
ant. Wait for me a few moments, and I will 
bring you a horse and one of my sister’s dresses 


and unworthy of 


I wish you to be received like a lady of high 
degree. Iwish my father himself to meet you 
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on your arrival, and hold it an honor to give 
you his hand.” 

‘“*Yvon, Yvon!” cried Finette, ‘‘do not quit 
me, I beg you. Once returned to your castle, 
I know that vou will forget me!” 

‘*Forget you!” exclaimed Yvon. ‘‘If any 
one else were to offer me such an insult I would 
teach him with my sword to suspect a Kerver. 
Forget you, my Finette! you do not know the 
fidelity of a Breton.” 

That the Bretons are faithful no one doubts ; 
but that they are still more headstrong is a jus- 
tice that none will deny them. It was useless 
for poor Finette to plead in her most loving 
tones; she was forced to yield. She resigned 
herself with a heavy heart, and said to Yvon: 

‘*Go without me, then, to your castle, but 
only stay long enough to speak to your friends ; 
then go straight to the stable, and return as 
You will be surrounded by 


’ 


soon as possible. 
people; act as if you saw no one, and above 
all, do not eat or drink any thing whatever. 
Should you take only a glass of water evil 
would come upon us both.” 

Yvon promised and swore all that Finette 
asked, but he smiled in his heart at this femi- 
nine weakness. He was sure of himself; and 
he thought with pride how different a Breton 
was from those fickle Frenchmen, whose words, 
they say, are borne away by the first breath of 
the wind. 


On entering the old castle he could scarcely 


recognize its dark walls. All the windows 
were festooned with leaves and flowers within 
and without; the court-yard was strewn with 
fragrant grass; on one side were spread tables 
groaning under their weight; on the other, 
musicians, mounted on casks, were playing 
merry airs. The vassals, dressed in their hol- 
iday attire, were singing and dancing, and danc- 
ing and singing. It was a great day of re- 
joicing at the castle. The baron himself was 
smiling. It is true that he had just married 
his fifth daughter to the Knight of Kervalec. 


This marriage added another quartering to the 


illustrious escutcheon of the Kervers. 

Yvon, recognized and welcomed by all the 
crowd, was instantly surrounded by his rela- 
tives, who embraced him and shook him by the 
hand. Where had he been? Where did he 
come from? Had he conquered a kingdom, a 
duchy, ora barony? Had he brought the bride 
the jewels of some queen? 
protected him? How many rivals had he over- 
thrown? All these questions were showered 
upon him without reply. Yvon respectfully 
kissed his father’s hand, hastened to his sisters’ 
chamber, took two of their finest dresses, went 
to the stable, saddled a pony, mounted a beau- 
tiful Spanish jennet, and was about to quit the 
castle, when he found his relatives, friends, 
squires, and vassals all standing in his way, 
their glasses in their hands, ready to drink their 
young lord’s health and his safe return. 

Yvon gracefully thanked them, bowed, and 


made his way by degrees through the crowd, | 


Had the fairies | 


when, just as he was about to cross the draw 
bridge, a fair-haired lady, with a haughty and 
disdainful air, a stranger to him, a sister of thé 
bridegroom, perhaps, approached him, holding 
a pomegranate in her hand. 

‘* My handsome knight,” said she, with a sin 
gular smile, ‘* you surely will not refuse a lady’s 
first request. Taste this pomegranate, I en- 
treat you. If you are neither hungry noi 
thirsty after so long a journey, I suppose at least 
that you have not forgotten the laws of polite- 
ness.” 

Yvon dared not refuse this appeal. He was 
very wrong. Scarcely had he tasted the pome- 
granate when he looked round him like a man 
waking from a dream. 

‘*What am I doing on this horse ?” thought 
‘*What means this pony that I am lead 

Is not my place in my father’s house : 
Why should I quit the 


he. 
ing ? 
my sister’s wedding ? 
castle ?” 

He threw the bridle to one of the grooms, 
leaped lightly to the ground, and offered his 
hand to the fair-haired lady, who accepted him 
as her attendant on the spot, and gave him he 
bouquet to hold as a special mark of favor. 

Before the evening was over there was an 
other betrothed couple in the castle. Yvoi 
had pledged his faith to the unknown lady, and 
Finette was forgotten. 


¥, 

Poor Finette, seated on the sea-shore, waited 
all day long for Yvon, but Yvon did not come. 
The sun was setting in the fiery waves, when 
Finette rose, sighing, and took the way to the 
castle in her turn. She had not walked long 
in a steep road, bordered with thorn trees in 
blossom, when she found herself in front of « 
wretched hut, at the door of which stood an old 
woman about to milk her cow. Finette ay 
proached her, and making a low courtesy, 
begged a shelter for the night. 

The old woman looked at the stranger from 
head to foot. With her buskins trimmed with 
fur, her full red petticoat, her blue jacket edged 
with jet, and her diadem, Finette looked more 
like an Egyptian princess than a Christian. 
The old woman frowned, and shaking her fist 
in the face of the poor forsaken girl, ‘*‘ Begone, 
witch!” she cried; ‘‘there is no room for you 
in this honest house.” 

‘* My good mother,” said Finette, ‘‘ give me 
only a corner of the stable.” 

‘*Qh,”’ said the old woman, laughing, and 
showing the only tooth she had left, which pro- 
jeeted from her mouth like a bear’s tusk, ‘‘ so 
you want a corner of the stable, do you? Well. 
you shall Rave it if you will fill my milk-pail 
with gold.” 

‘*Itisa bargain,” said Finette, quietly. She 
opened a leather purse which she wore at hei 
belt, took from it a golden bullet, and threw it 
into the milk-pail, saying : 

“Golden bullet, precious treasure, 
Save me, if it be thy pleasure.” 
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And behold the pieces of gold began to dance 
about in the pail; they rose higher and higher, 
flapping about like fish in a net, while the old 
woman on her knees gazed with wonder at the 
sight. 

When the pail was full‘the old woman rose, 
put her arm through the handle, and said to 
Finette, ‘‘ Madam, all is yours, the house, the 
cow, and all the rest. Hurrah! I am going 
to the town to live like a lady with nothing to 
do. Oh dear, how I wish I were not more 
than sixty!” And, shaking her crutch, with- 
out looking backward, she set out on a run to- 
ward Kerver Castle. 

Finette entered the house. It was a wretch- 
ed hovel, dark, low, damp, bad-smelling, and 
full of dust and spiders’ webs—a horrible refuge 
for a woman accustomed to living in the giant’s 
grand castle. Without seeming troubled, Fi- 
nette went to the hearth, on which a few green 
boughs were smoking, took another golden 
bullet from her purse, and threw it into the 
fire, saying, 

‘Golden bullet, precious treasure, 
Save me, if it be thy pleasure.” 
The gold melted, bubbled up, and spread all 
over the house like running water, and be- 
hold, the whole cottage, the walls, the thatch, 
the wooden rocking-chair, the stool, the chest, 
the bed, the cow’s horns, every thing, even to 
the spiders in their webs, was turned to gold. 
The house shone in the moonlight, among the 
trees, like a star in the night. 

When Finette had milked the cow and drank 
a little new milk, she threw herself on the bed 
without undressing, and, worn out by the fa- 
tigue of the day, fell asleep in the midst of her 
tears. 

Old women do not know how to hold their 
tongues, at least in Brittany. Finette’s host- 
ess had scarcely reached the village when she 
hastened to the house of the He 
was an important personage, who had more 
than her tremble when had 
driven her cow into her neighbor’s pasture by 
mistake. The steward listened to the old wo- 
man’s story, shook his head, and said that it 
looked like witchcraft; then he mysteriously 
brought a pair of scales and weighed the guin- 
eas, which he found to be genuine and of full 
weight, kept as many of them as he could, and 
advised the owner to tell no one of this strange 
adventure. ‘‘If it should come to the ears 
of the bailiff or the seneschal,” said he, ‘‘ the 
least that would happen to you, mother, would 
be to lose every one of these beautiful bright 
guineas. Justice is impartial; it knows nei- 
ther favor nor repugnance ; it takes the whole.” 

The old woman thanked the steward for his 
advice, and promised to follow it. She kept 
her word so well that she only told her story 
that evening to two neighbors, her dearest 
friends, both of whom swore on the heads of 
their little children to keep it secret. It was a 
solemn oath, and so well kept that at noon the 
next day there was not a boy of six in the vil- 


steward. 


once made she 


| 
“T am the master here. 


lage that did not point his finger at the old wo- 
man, while the very dogs seemed to bark in 
their language, ‘* Here is the old woman with 
her guineas.” 

A girl that amuses herself by filling milk- 
pails with gold is not to be found every day. 
Even though she should be something of 
witch, such a girl would none the less be 
treasure in a family. The steward, who was a 
bachelor, made this wise reflection that night 
on going to bed. Before dawn he rose to 
make his rounds in the direction of the stran- 
ger’s cottage. By the first gleam of day he 
spied something shining in the distance like 
a light among the woods. On reaching the 
place he was greatly surprised to find a golden 
cottage instead of the wretched hut that 
stood there the day before. But, on entering 
the house, he was much more surprised and de 
lighted to find a beautiful young girl, witl 
raven hair, sitting by the window, and spin- 
ning from her distaff with the air of an ¢ 
press. 

Like all men, the steward did himself justice, 
and knew, at the bottom of his heart, that there 
was not a woman in the world that would not 


Without 


had 


m- 


be too happy to give him her hand. 
hesitating, therefore, he declared Finette 
that he had come to marry her. The young 
girl burst out laughing, upon which the stew- 
ard flew into a passion. 

‘“*Take care!” 


to 


said he, in a terrible voice; 
No one knows wh« 


you are or whence you came. The gold that 


you gave the old woman has raised suspicions. 
There is magic in this house. 
accept me for a husband this very instant I 
will arrest you, and before night, perhaps, a 
witch will be burned before Kerver Castle.” 
‘*You are very amiable,” 
a charming grimace ; 


If you do not 


said Finette, with 
‘vou have a peculiar 
way of paying court to ladies. Even when 
they have decided not to refuse, a gallant man 
spares their blushes.” 

‘*We Bretons are plain-spoken people,” re- 
plied the steward ; go straight to the 
point. prison, which do you 
choose ?” 

“Oh!” cried Finette, laying down the dis- 
taff, ‘‘there are the fire-brands falling all over 
the room.” 

‘*Don’t trouble yourself,” said the steward, 
**T will pick them up.” 

‘* Lay them carefully on the top of the ashes,” 
returned Finette. 

“Yes,” said the steward, picking up the 
crackling coals. 

‘* Abracadabra!” cried Finette, rising. ‘*‘ Vil- 
lain, may the tongs hold you, and may you hold 
the tongs till sunset!” 

No than done. The wicked 
steward stood there all day with the tongs in 
his hand, picking up and throwing back the 
burning coals that snapped in his face, and the 
hot ashes that flew in his eyes. 


‘twe 


Marriage or 


** Have you the tongs ?” 


sooner said 


It was useless 
for him to shout, pray, weep, and blaspheme ; 
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no one heard him. If Finette had staid at | 
home she would doubtless have taken pity on | 
him; but after putting the spell upon him she 
hastened to the sea-shore, where, forgetting 
every thing else, she watched for Yvon in|} 
vain. 


The moment that the sun set the tongs fell | 
from the steward’s hand. He did not stop to} 
finish his errand, but ran as if the devil or jus- | 
tice were at his heels. He made such leaps, 
he uttered such groans, he was so blackened, 
scorched, and benumbed, that every one in the 
village was afraid of him, thinking that he was 
mad. The boldest tried to speak to him, but 
he fled without answering, and hid himself in 
his house, more ashamed than a wolf that has 
left his paw in the trap. 

At evening, when Finette returned home in 
despair, instead of the steward she found an- 
other visitor little less formidable. The bailiff 
had heard the story of the guineas, and had 
also made up his mind to marry the stranger. 
He was not rough, like the steward, but a fat, 
good-natured man, that could not speak with- 
out bursting into a laugh, showing his great 
yellow teeth, and puffing and blowing like an 
ox, though at heart he was not less obstinate 
or less threatening than his predecessor.  Fi- 
nette entreated the bailiff to leave her alone. 
He laughed, and hinted to her, in a good-na- 
tured way, that, by right of his office, he had 
the power to imprison and hang people without 
process of law. She clasped her hands, and 
begged him with tears to go. For his only an 
swer he took a roll of parchment from his pock- 
et, wrote on it a contract of marriage, and de- 
clared to Finette that, should he stay all night, 
he would not leave the house till she had signed | 
the promise. 

‘* Nevertheless,” said he, ‘‘if you do not like 
my person, I have another parchment here on 
which I will write an agreement to live apart; 
and if my sight annoys you, you have only to 
shut your eyes.” 

‘‘Why,” said Finette, ‘‘I might decide to 
do as you wish if I were sure of finding a good 
husband in you; but I am afraid.” 

‘“‘Of what, my dear child?” asked the bail- | 
iff, smiling, and already as proud as a peacock. | 
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**Do you think,” said she, with a pettish 
air, ‘‘that a good husband would leave that 
door wide open, and not know that his wife 
was freezing with cold ?” 

**You are right, my dear,” 
‘‘it was very stupid in me. 
shut it.” 

‘*Have you hold of the knob?” asked Fi- 
nette. 

‘*Yes, my charm>r,” answered the happy 
bailiff; ‘*‘I am just shutting the door.” 

‘** Abracadabra!” cried Finette. ‘‘ May you 
hold the door, villain, and may the door hold 
you till daybreak.” 

And behold, the door opened and shut, and 
slammed against the walls like an eagle flap- 
ping its wings. You may judge what a dance 
the poor captive kept up all night. Never had 
he tried such a waltz, and I imagine that he 
never wished to dance a second one of the same 
sort. 


said the bailiff: 
I will go and 


Sometimes the door swung open with 
him in the street; sometimes it flew back and 
crushed him against the wall. He swung back- 
ward and forward, screaming, swearing, weep- 
ing, and praying, but all in vain; the door was 
deaf, and Finette asleep. 

At daybreak his hands unclasped, and he fell 
into the road head foremost. Without waiting 
to finish his errand, he ran as if the Moors were 
after him. He did not even turn round for 
fear that the door might be at his heels. For- 
tunately for him, all were still asleep when he 
reached the village, and he could hide himself 
in bed without any one seeing his deplorable 
plight. This was a great piece of good fortune 
for him, for he was eovered with whitewash 
from head to foot, and so pale, haggard, and 
trembling that he might have been taken for 
the ghost of a miller escaped from the infernal 
regions. 

When Finette opened her eyes she saw by 
her bedside a tall man dressed in black, with a 
velvet cap and a sword. It was the seneschal 
of the barony of Kerver. He stood with his 
arms folded, gazing at Finette in a way that 
chilled the very marrow of her bones. 

‘* What is your name, vassal ?” said he, in a 
voice of thunder. 

‘*Finette, at your service, my lord,” replied 
she, trembling. 

‘*Ts this house and furniture yours ?” 

‘* Yes, my lord, every thing, at your service.” 

‘*T mean that it shall be at my service,” re- 
turned the seneschal, sternly. ‘* Rise, vassal! 
I do you the honor to marry you, and to take 
yourself, your person, and your property under 
my guardianship.” 

‘** My lord,” returned Finette, ‘‘ this is much 
too great an honor for a poor girl like me, a 
stranger, without fnends or kindred.” 

‘* Be silent, vassal!” replied the seneschal. 
‘*T am your lord and master; I have nothing 
to do with your advice. Sign this paper.” 

‘* My lord,” said Finette, ‘‘ I don’t know how 
to write.” 

** Do you think that I do, either 


9” 


returned 
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the seneschal, in a voice that shook the house. 
‘*Do you take me for a clerk? A cross—that 
is the signature of gentlemen.” 

He made a large cross on the paper, and 
handed the pen to Finette. 

‘‘ Sign,” said he. ‘If you are afraid to make 
a cross, infidel, you pass your own death sen- 
tence, and I shall take on myself to execute it. 
He drew his heavy sword from the scabbard as 
he spoke, and threw it on the table. 

For her only answer Finette leaped out of 
the window and ran to the stable. 
chal pursued her thither ; 
to enter, an unexpected obstacle stopped him. 
The frightened cow had backed at the sight of 
the young girl, and stood in the doorway with 


The senes- 


but, on attempting 


Finette clinging to her horns, and making of 
her a sort of buckler. 

‘*You shall not escape me, sorceress!" cried 
the seneschal, and, with a grasp like that of 
Hercules, he seized the cow by the tail, and 
dragged her out of the stable. 


** Abracadabra !” cried Finette. ‘‘ May the 
cow’s tail hold on, villain, and may you hold 
the cow’s tail till you have both been around 
the world together.” 

‘¢ And behold, the cow darted off like light- 
ning, dragging the unhappy seneschal after her. 
Nothing stopped the two inseparable comrades ; 
they rushed over mountains and valleys, crossed 
marshes, rivers, quagmires, and brakes, glided 
over the seas without sinking, were frozen in 
Siberia and scorched in Africa, climbed the 
Himalayas, descended Mont Blanc, and at 
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length, after thirty-six hours of a journey, the 
like of which had never been seen, both stopped 
out of breath in the public square of the village. 

A seneschal harnessed to a cow's tail is a 
all the 
peasants in the neighberhood crowded together 
to wonder at the spectacle. But, torn as he 
was by the cactuses of Barbary and the thickets 
of Tartary 


sight not to be seen every day; and 


, the seneschal had lost nothing ot 
his haughty air. With a threatening gesturc 
he dispersed the rabble. and limped to his 
house to taste the repose of which he began t 
feel the need. 
| 

While the steward, the bailiff, and the sen 
eschal were experiencing these little unpleas 
antnesses, of which they did not think it proy 
to boast, preparations were being made for a 
great event at Kerver Castle, namely, the mar 
riage of Yvon and the fair-haired lady. Two 
days had passed in these preparations, and all 
the friends of the family had gathered togethe 
for twenty leagues round, when, one fine morn 
ing, Yvon and his bride, with the Baron and 
Baroness Kerver, took their seats in a at 
carriage adorned with flowers, and set out for 
the celebrated church of St. Madore. 

A hundred knights, in full armor, mounted 
on horses decked 


gre: 


with riblons, rode on each 
side of the betrothed couple , each with his vizor 
raised and his lance at rest in token of honor 
By the side of each baron, a squire, also o1 
horseback, carried the seigniorial banner. At 
| the head of the procession rode the seneschal, 
| with a gilded staff in his hand. Behind the 
carriage gravely walked the bailiff, followed by 
the vassals, while the steward railed at th« 
serfs, a noisy and curious rabble. 
As they were crossing a brook, a league fron 
the castle, one of the traces of the carriage 
The ac 
cident repaired, the coachman cracked his whip, 
and the horses started with such force that the 
new trace broke in three pieces. Six 
this provoking piece of wood was replaced, and 
six times it broke anew, without drawing the 
carriage from the hole where it was wedged. 


broke, and they were forced to stop. 


times 


Every one had a word of advice to offer; 
even the peasants, as wheel-wrights and car 
penters, were not the last to make a show of 
their knowledge. This gave the st 
age ; he approached the baron, took off his cap, 
and, scratching his head, 

‘*My lord,” said he, ‘‘in the house that you 
see shining yonder among the trees,-there lives 


ward cour- 


a woman who does things that nobody else can 
do. Only persuade her to lend you her tongs, 
and, in my opinion, they will hold till morning.” 
The baron made a sign, and ten peasants ran 

to the cottage of Finette, who very obligingly 
| lent them her gold tongs. 
| the place of the trace ; 


They were put in 
the coachman cracked 
| his whip, and off went the carriage like a feather. 
| Every one rejoiced, but the joy did not last 
| long. A hundred steps farther, lo! the bot 
| tom of the carriage gave w ay; little more, and 
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the noble Kerver family would have sunk quite 
out of sight. The wheel-wrights and the car- | 
penters set to work at once ; they sawed planks, 
nailed them down fast, and in the twinkling of 
an eye repaired the accident. The coachman 
eracked his whip, and the horses started, wher 
behold, half of the carriage was left behind; 
the Baroness Kerver sat motionless by the side 
of the bride, while Yvon and the baron were 
earried off at full gallop. Here was a new diffi- 
culty. Three times was the carriage mended, 
three times it broke anew. There was every 
reason to believe that it was enchanted. 

Every one had a word of advice to offer. 
This gave the bailiff courage. He approached 
the baron, and said, with a low tone, 

‘* My lord, in the house that you see shining | 
yonder among the trees, there lives a woman | 
who does things such as nobody else can do. 
Only persuade her to lend you her door for the | 
bottom of the carriage, and, in my opinion, it 
will hold till morning.” 

The baron made a sign, and twenty peasants 
ran to the cottage of Finette, who very oblig- 
ingly lent them her golden door. They put it 
in the bottom of the carriage, when it fitted as | 
if it had been made expressly for it. The par- | 
ty took their seats in the carriage, the coach- | 
man cracked his whip, the church was in sight, | 
and all the troubles of the journey seemed 
ended. 

Not at all! Suddenly the horses stopped, | 
and refused to draw. There were four of them. 
Six, eight, ten, twenty-four more were put to| 
the carriage, but all in vain; it was impossible | 
to stir them. The more they were whipped, | 
the deeper the wheels sunk into the ground | 
like the coulter of a plow. 

What were they todo? To go on foot would | 
have been a disgrace. ‘To mount a horse, and 
ride to the church like simple peasants, was | 
not the custom of the Kervers. They tried to | 
lift the carriage, they pushed the wheels, they | 
shook it, they pulled it, but all in vain. Mean- 
while the day was declining, and the hour for } 
the marriage had passed. 

Every one had a word of advice to offer. 
This gave the seneschal courage. He ap- 
proached the baron, alighted from his horse, 
raised his velvet cap, and said, 

‘* My lord, in the house that you see shining 
yonder among the trees, there lives a woman 
who does things such as nobody else can do. 
Only persuade her to lend you her cow to draw | 
the carriage, and, in my opinion, she will draw | 
it till morning.” 

The baron made a sign, and thirty peasants | 
ran to the cottage of Finette, who very oblig- 
ingly lent them her golden-horned cow. 

To go to church drawn by a cow was not, 
perhaps, what the ambitious bride had dreamed | 
of, but it was better than to remain unmarried 
in the road. The heifer was harnessed, there- 
fore, before the four horses, and every body | 
looked on anxiously to see what this boasted 
animal would do. 
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3ut before the coachman had time to crack 
his whip, lo! the cow started off as if she were 
about to go around the world anew. Horses, 
carriage, baron, betrothed, coachman—all were 
hurried away by the furious animal. In vain 
the knights spurred their horses to follow the 
pair; in vain the peasants ran at full speed, 
taking the cross-road and cutting across the 
meadows. The carriage flew as if it had wings; 
a pigeon could not have followed it. 

On reaching the door of the church the par- 
ty,a little disturbed by this rapid journey, would 
not have been sorry to alight. Every thing was 
ready for the ceremony, and the bridal pair had 
long been expected; but, instead of stopping, 
the cow redoubled her speed. Thirteen times 
she ran round the church like lightning, then 
suddenly made her way in a straight line across 
the fields to the castle, with such force that the 
whole party were almost shaken to pieces be- 
fore their arrival. 


Vil. 

No more marriage was to be thought of for 
that day; but the tables were set and the din- 
ner served, and the Baron Kerver was too no- 
ble a knight to take leave of his brave 
until they had eaten and drank according to 
custom—that is, from sunset till sunrise, and 
even a little later. 

Orders were given for the guests to take their 
Ninety-six tables were ranged in eight 
In front of them, on a large platform 
covered with velvet, with a canopy in the mid- 
dle, was a table larger than the rest, and load- 
ed with fruit and flowers, to say nothing of the 
roast hares, and the peacocks smoking beneath 
their plumage. At this table the bridal pair 
were to have been seated in full sight, in order 
that nothing might be lacking to the pleasures 
of the feast, and that the meanest peasant might 
have the honor of saluting them by emptying 


>» 
sretons 


seats. 


rows, 


his cup of hydromel to the honor and pros- 
perity of the high and mighty house of Ker- 
ver. 

The baron seated the hundred knights at 
his table, and placed their squires behind their 
chairs to serve them. At his right he put the 
bride and Yvon, but he left the seat at his left 
vacant, and calling a page, ‘‘ Child,” said he, 
‘‘run to the house of the stranger lady who 
obliged us only too much this morning. It 
was not her fault if her success exceeded her 
good-will. Tell her that the Baron Kerver 
thanks her for her help, and invites her to the 
wedding-feast of his son Lord Yvon.” 

On reaching the golden house, where Finette, 
in tears, was mourning for her beloved, the page 
bent one knee to the ground, and, in the baron’s 
ndme, invited the stranger lady to the castle to 
do honor to the wedding of Lord Yvon. 

‘*Thank your master for me,” answered the 
young girl, proudly, ‘‘and tell him that if he is 
too noble to come to my house, I am too noble 
to go to his.” 

When the page repeated this answer to his 








master the Baron Kerver struck the table such 
a blow that three plates flew into the air. 

‘*By my honor,” said he, ‘‘this is spoken 
like a lady, and for the first time I own my- 
self beaten. Quick! saddle my dun mare, and 
let my knights and squires prepare to attend 
me.” 

It was with this brilliant train that the bar- 
on alighted at the door of the golden cottage. 
He begged Finette’s pardon, held the stirrup 
for her, and seated her behind him on his own 
horse, neither more nor less than a duchess in 
person. Through respect, he did not speak a 
single word to her on the way. 
the castle he uncovered his head, and led her 
to the seat of honor that he had chosen for 
her. 

The baron’s departure had made a great ex- 
citement, and his return caused still greater 
surprise. Every one asked who the lady could 
be that the baron treated with such respect. 
Judging from her costume, she was a foreign- 
er; could she be the Duchess of Normandy or 
the Queen of France? The steward, the bail 
iff, and the seneschal were appealed to. The 
steward trembled, the bailiff turned pale, and 
the seneschal blushed, but all 
The silence of these import- 


On reaching 


three were as 
mute as fishes. 
ant personages added to the general wonder. 

All eyes were fixed on Finette, who felt a 
deadly chill at her heart, for Yvon saw but did 
not know her. He east an indifferent glance 
at her, then began again to talk in a tender 
tone to the fair-haired lady, who smiled dis- 
dainfully. 


Finette, in despair, took from the purse the | 


golden bullet, her last hope. While talk- 
ing with the baron, who was charmed with 
her wit, she shook the little ball in her 
hand, and repeated, in a whisper: 
“Golden bullet, precious treasure, 
Save me, if it be thy pleasure.” 

And behold, the bullet grew larger and 
larger, until it became a goblet of chased 
gold, the most beautiful cup that ever 
graced the table of baron or king. 

Finette filled the cup herself with spiced 
wine, and calling the seneschal, who was 
shrinking behind her, she said, in her gen- 
tlest tones: ‘* My good seneschal, I entreat 
you to offer this goblet to Lord Yvon. 1 
wish to drink his health, and I am sure 
that he will not refuse me this pleasure.” 

Yvon took the goblet, which the sen- 
eschal presented to him on a salver of 
enamel and gold, with a careless hand, 
bowed to the stranger, drank the wine, 
and setting the cup on the table before 
him, turned to the fair-haired lady who 
occupied all his thoughts. The lady 
seemed anxious and vexed. He whis- 
pered a few words in her ear that seemed 
to please her, for her eyes sparkled, and 
she placed her hand again in his. 

Finette cast down her head and began 


to weep. All was over. 
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| **Children,” cried the- baron, in a voice of 
| thunder, * fill your glasses. Let us all drink 
to the noble stranger who honors us with he: 
presence. To the noble lady of the golden 
cottage !” 

All began to huzza and drink. Yvon con 
tented himself with raising his goblet to a leve! 
with his eyes. Suddenly he started and stood 
mute, his mouth open and his eyes fixed, like 
a man that has a vision. 

In the gold of the goblet 
Yvon saw his past life as in a mirror: the giant 


It was a vision. 


Finette dragging him along; 
both embarking in the ship that saved them; 
both landing on the shore of Brittany ; 


pursuing him; 


he quit 
ting her for an instant; she weeping at his di 
parture. Where 
course. What other woman than Finette could 
be by the side of Yvon? 

He turned toward the fair-haired lady, and 
cried out like 
Then, staggering as if he were drunk, he rose 
and looked around with haggard eyes. 
At the sight of Finette he clasped his trem 
bling hands, and, dragging himself toward her, 
fell on his knees and exclaimed, ‘‘ Finette, for 


his side, of 


was she? $y oO 


a man treading on a serpent. 


him 


give me!” 

To forgive is the height of happiness. Be 
fore evening Finette was seated by the side of 
Yvon, both weeping and smiling. 

And what became of the fair-haired lady ? 
No one knows. At the cry of Yvon she dis 
appeared; but it was said that a wretched old 
hag was seen flying on a broomstick over the 
castle walls, chased And it was 
the common opinion among the Kervers that 


by the dogs. 
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the fair-haired lady was none other than the | 


witch, the godmother of the giant. Iam not 
sure enough of the fact, however, to dare war- 
vant it. It is always prudent to believe, with- 
out proof, that a woman may be a witch, but 
it is never wise to say so. 

What I can say on the word of an historian 
is, that the feast, interrupted for a moment, 
went on gayer than ever. Early the next 
morning they went to the church, where, to 
the joy of his heart, Yvon married Finette, 
who was no longer afraid of evil spirits; after 
which they ate, drank, and danced for thirty- 
six hours, without any one thinking of resting. 
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XVI.—THE CAPTURE, IMPRISONMENT, 
AND ESCAPE. 

Capture of Colonel Hurd; of Colonel Raynor; ot 
Colonel Murphy. — Life in Prison. — Anecdotes. — 
The Escape from Prison.—Wanderings through the 
Wilderness.—Perils and Sufferings.—Reaching the 
Potomac.—The Crossing.—Adventures in Maryland. 
—Received on Board United States Cutter.—Arrival 
in Washington. 

N the summer of 1861 three young patriot 

officers found themselves fellow-captives of 
war within the gloomy walls of the old tobacco- 
warehouse called Libby Prison, in Richmond. 

One of these, Colonel J. R. Hurd, then Captain, 

was a Kentuckian, faithful found among many 

faith.ess. The had lured 
him in very early years from his home, and, 

reveling in the wild and semi-barbarit life of a 

frontiersman, he had become inured to hard- 

ship, peril, and self-reliance. 

When the treasonable bombardment of Sum- 
ter rolled its echoes over our land young Hurd 
wus at Nashville, in Tennessee. He immedi- 
ately returned to Kentucky, resolved to exert 
all his influence to induce the State to be true 
to the nation, and not to take that position of 


love of adventure 


4. BR. HURD. 
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The steward’s arms were a little heavy, the 
bailiff rubbed his back at times, and the senes- 
chal felt a sort of weariness in his limbs, but 
all three had a weight on their conscience 
which they could not shake off, and which 
made them tremble and flutter, till finally they 
fell on the ground and were carried off. Fi 
nette took no other vengeance on them; her 
only desire was to render all happy around 
her, far and near, who belonged to the nob 
house of Kerver. 
Brittany ; and among the ruins of the old cas 


Her memory still lives in 
tle any one will show you the statue of the 
good lady, with five bullets in her hand. 


OF HEROIC MEN. 


Cc. ABBOTT. 
neutrality which it then seemed disposed to 
In about four weeks he raised a com- 
pany of volunteers, which was soon mustered 
into service at Camp May, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for three years, in the Second Kentucky 
regiment of infantry. With scarcely any time 
in camp for drill, the regiment embarked in 
steamers for Western Virginia, and landed three 
days after at Guyandotte. 

The regiment soon moved into the Kanawha 
Valley, and encamped near Pocotaligo. 


assume. 


Gen- 
eral Wise was in this vicinity, threatening to 
sweep down the valley with a large rebel force, 
and to cross into Ohio. On the 17th General 
Cox ordered about fifteen hundred men to cap- 
ture a rebel camp, about five miles above him. 
The expedition started early in the morning, 
under Colonel Lowe. They crossed the Kan- 
awha River in a steamer to take a road leading 
across the country to Scaryville. They were 
instructed to drive out the rebels if they found 
them in a position from which they could easi- 
ly be dislodged; but if not, they were to take 
some strong position, and hold it until the main 
body of the army could come to their aid. 

The column, with a march of about five miles 
before them, moved cautiously, with scouts on 
both sides of the road. About 3 o’clock in the 
morning, as Captain Rogers’s cavalry, which 
was in the advance, was rounding the brow of 
a hill they were met by volleys from a battery, 
which killed one man and dispersed the rest. 
Captain Totten’s artillery was immediately 
brought forward, and took position near the 
top of the hill. They could see, about five 
hundred yards before them, on the opposite 

| slope, the huge breast-work of the enemy. 

The rebels had two rifled 6-pounders; we the 

jsame. In fifteen minutes our better-trained 

| artillerymen, if not braver men, had silenced 
| their guns. The infantry now advanced, pour- 
ing in volleys of musketry, which were distinct- 
ly heard at the camp on the other side of the 
river. Scaryville was a mere hamlet of a doz- 
en log-huts. The rebel infantry were in these 





huts, firing through the chinks vetween the 


logs. Captain Totten turned his artillery upon 
them, and his percussion shells could be seen, 


in their terrible explosion, scattering logs and | 
And now the or- | 
The Twenty-first | 


guns and the limbs of men. 
der was given to charge. 
Ohio, with a few companies of the Twelfth, 
rushed down the hill, forded a stream knee- 
deep, and rushed upon the hostile intrench- 
ments. Reinforcements just then came to the 
rebels. Our troops, who had nearly exhaust- 
ed their ammunition, were compelled to retire, 
having lost nine killed and thirty-eight wound- 
ed. The rebels did not pursue. 

A messenger had, however, arrived at the 
patriot camp, with the erroneous information 
that we were victorious, and that the rebels 
had broken and fled. Colonel Woodruff, Col- 
onel De Villiers, Lieutenant-Colonel Neff, and 
Captains Austin and Hurd, left the camp to see 
the retreat. Galloping to the picket-line they 
again heard that our troops were the victors. 
Ascending the banks, on the 
their encampment, they came to a point nearly 
opposite the battle-field. Here they found a 
ferry-boat, and after some little deliberation 
in view of the peril, being impressed with the 


same side with 


conviction that our troops were in possession 
of the field, they crossed the Kanawha. 

The boat would carry but two mounted men 
at atime. Colonels Woodruff and De Villiers 
crossed first. As soon as they reached the 
opposite bank De Villiers galloped forward, 
while the more cautious but equally brave 
Woodruff, who had been persuaded contrary 
to his own judgment to cross the river, waited 
Not far from the spot 
where they landed the road running in the di- 
rection of the rebel camp forked, one branch 
leading directly up the river, and the other 
bearing off to the riglft. When the three of- 
ficers came to the fork they could not ascertain 
which road De Villiers had taken. 

The evening twilight was now deepening, 
so that, though they examined the road nar- 
rowly, they could not trace his horse’s tracks. 
After waiting a little while in hopes that De 
Villiers would return, and having no good rea- 


for his companions. 


son to doubt that our troops were in possession 
of the battle-field, they cautiously moved for- 
ward. Woodruff was evidently impressed with 
the imprudence into which he had been gradu- 
ally and so naturally led, and he ordered one 
of the company to ride in advance, and recon- 
noitre so as to give the alarm in case any sus- 
picious circumstances should appear. Thus 
they approached within a hundred yards of the 
rebel camp. A large fire was blazing which 
brilliantly illuminated the whole scene, a coop- 
er’s shop being in flames. 

Our men at that time wore dark-gray pants, 
and the resemblance of the rebel uniform to 
our own increased the conviction that they 
were approaching their own comrades. To 
add to this delusion, as they halted for a mo- 
ment a rebel rode up in citizen’s dress and said: 
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‘* Why, halloa, friends! I see you are Fed- 
eral officers. Please ride up to the fire and 
stop your men from destroying my property.” 

‘* What is your name ?” inquired Woodruff. 

‘* My name is Morgan,” he replied. 
this property. 


““T own 
After your men had gained the 
field they set fire to my buildings.” 
Completely deceived by the rebel’s artful 
story, the three patriot officers rode directly 
up to the fire, and Woodruff, who was determ 
ined not to allow our men wantonly to destroy 
the property of non-combatants, demanded in 
a loud and authoritative voice why they were 
burning that shop, and ordered them immedi 
ately to go to work to extinguish the flames. 
The rebels were as much astounded at this ap- 
parition of three Federal officers in the midst 
of them 
be in view of the company into which they had 
plunged. For a the rebel soldiers 
were quite confounded, probably expecting in 


as our officers were destined soon t 
moment 
stantly to see, emerging from the gloom, solid 


But 
ried ranks did not appear they soon recovered 


columns of national troops. as the ser- 
themselves, cocked their guns, and ordered un 
conditional surrender. 
chagrin of our friends may be imagined, but 


The astonishment and 
certainly can not be described. 

Sullenly they delivered up their arms, and 
were conducted across Scary Creek to the quar- 
of Coionel Jenkins, the officer in 
command. He received them politely, shook 
hands with them, and congratulated them upon 


I 
their In« ky captivity. They were then escort 


ters rebel 


ed to a brick house, and were allowed the rang 
of the house and yard upon their giving their 
parole. 
ceremony when they were informed that Col 


They had hardly passed through this 
onel De Villiers was also a captive. They were 
then ordered, under a guard, to Charlestown, 
Virginia. The ride was long and dreary, and 
they reached the city at daylight on the morn 
ing of the 19th of July. Here they were as- 
signed comfortable rooms, and upon giving 
their parole were allowed the limits of the city. 

The news of the arrival of the Yankee offi 
cers spread like wild-fire. Captain Hurd ven 
tured to take a stroll through the streets. He 
was soon followed by an excited and ever- 
increasing crowd. And as he returned to the 
hotel and, through the throng, the 
door, he was greeted with many not very ami- 


entered 


able epithets, and sundry expressions of desire 
to see how he would look pendent from a sour 
apple-tree. 
the prisoners and urged them not to expose 
themselves, as he greatly feared that they would 
be mobbed. De Villiers, an impulsive French 
gentleman, who had no comprehension of this 
kind of chivalry, was exceedingly irate. He 
sprang from his chair, exclaiming : 

‘‘T not ‘fraid to die. I not vant to be kill- 
ed like a spy. If I be guilty, let me be tried 
by one court-martial, and den, if guilty, 
shoot me like one soldier. 


Wise.” 


The landlord soon after came to 


den 
I send for General 
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During the day the captives were visited by 
several officers and citizens. Several of these 
reproached Captain Hurd that he, a Kentuck- 
ian, should espouse the cause of the National 
Government against the South. They declared 
that there was perfect unanimity throughout 
the South in favor of the war, and that so long 
as there was a single man or woman left they 
never could be subjugated. 

In the afternoon General Wise called, with 
his son and a member of his staff. In reply 
to the indignant remonstrances of Colonel De 
Villiers, the ex-Governor stated that as long 
as they were under his charge they should re- 
ceive kind treatment, and that if they were 
molested he would call out the troops and sup- 
press all riotous demonstrations, He observed 
that the war would teach the South many val- 
uable lessons, that manufactures of all kinds 
would spring up, and that they would no lon- 
ger be dependent as heretofore upon the North. 
He very obligingly allowed the captives to re- 
main in Charlestown until they could receive 
their baggage, and assured them that he would 
do all in his power to induce the authorities to 
release them upon their parole. 

Early Saturday morning, July 20, they were 
told to prepare for their journey to Richmond. 
At 11 o’clock an antiquated Virginia vehicle 
halted before the door of the hotel. In addi- 
tion to the Northern captives there was a 
Southern Union man, heavily ironed, to be of 
their party. Major Duffield and Richard Wise, 
with a guard, accompanied them. At Gauley 
Bridge they stopped for supper, and at mid 
night reached a celebrated ledge of rocks called 
the Hawk’s Nest. 

Captain Hurd writes: ‘‘What my feelings 
were in that lone midiight hour I shall not at- 
tempt to describe. Suffice it that a 
project for escaping was uppermost in my mind. 
My sense of honor would not permit me to vio- 
late my parole, but I made up my mind never 
to accept of another when released from the 
one which then bound me.” 

The night was dark, the road rough, the car- 
riage rolled and pitched uncomfortably over the 
ruts, and the most gloomy thoughts oppressed 
the minds of the captives. In the morning 
they stopped for breakfast at the house of a 
noted secessionist, Dr. Tyrell, near the foot of 
Sewell’s Mountain. Colonel De Villiers, al- 
ways attentive to his toilet, had arrayed him- 
self before starting in full uniform, with epau- 
lets, etc. Naturally an impulsive, eccentric 
man, he had during the morning expressed 
himself very severely in denunciation of the 
rebels, and particularly of the Southern women 
as prominent instigators of this cruel and un- 
natural war. As soon as he left the room, Mrs. 
Tyrell turned very angrily to Colonel Wise and 
said : 

‘“*Why do you permit that contemptible 
French Yankee to talk in that style? You 
ought to handcuff him, and strip him of his gay 
uniform and distribute it among the poor Con- 


to say 
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federate soldiers. You treat the Yankee pris- 
oners altogether too kindly.” 

Immediately after breakfast they resumed 
their journey. The road led over Sewell’s 
Mountain, which they crossed with jaded steeds, 
climbing an ascent four miles inlength. Sun- 
day evening they halted in the little town of 
Levensburg. Here they met quite a number 
of Kentuckians, who, false to their country’s 
flag, had joined the ranks of rebellion. After 
much effort Major Duffield succeeded in ob- 
taining three two-horse wagons to convey the 
party to White Sulphur Springs. It was now 
raining in torrents. The roads were miry, the 
wagons poorly covered ; still, through storm and 
mud they were driven on, until they reached 
the Springs just before dark. Here they were 
happily delayed three days before transportation 
could be found to convey them to Jackson, at 
the terminus of the Virginia Central Railroad. 

Captain Hurd writes: ‘‘ Justice constrains 
me to say that we could not have been better 
treated than we were by Major Duffield and 
young Wise; nor is it possible that we could 
have enjoyed ourselves better under similar cir- 
cumstances.” 

Thursday morning, just as they were prepar- 
ing to move, they received tidings of the disas- 
ter to our arms at Bull Run—a disaster which a 
kind Providence seemed so to overrule as to 
convert it into one of our most signal blessings. 
The rebels were jubilant over the victory, and 
represented to our distressed prisoners that 
their army had captured twenty thousand Un- 
ion troops. Colonel De Villiers’s prompt re- 
‘* Tt is one lie.” 

A sad ride of twenty-one miles took them to 
Jackson. Here they remained until 2 o'clock 
the following morning, when they took the cars. 
They met here quite a number of Confederate 
officers, who had been taken prisoners by the 
Union army, and whom General M‘Clellan had 
generously liberated on parole, hoping probably 
that the Confederate authorities might thus be 
influenced to imitate the example. 


sponse was: 


These ofti- 
cers assured the Union captives that they would 
be liberated on their parole as soon as they 
Breakfasting at Gordons- 
ville, they there became convinced that the rebels 
had gained a victory at Bull Run. Through 
the windows of their cars they could see many 
wounded and prisoners, who seemed to be 
treated with great rigor. 

It was after dark before the train left Gordons- 
ville on its way to Richmond, where they ar- 
rived about midnight. They were conducted 
to an office, where they were ordered to remain 
until their arrival should be reported to the au- 
thorities. From the assurance given them by 
General Wise, and the oft-repeated declara- 
tions of the Confederate officers whom they 
had met, they had no apprehension that the 
rebel authorities would so violate the usages 
of civilized warfare as to place them in close 
confinement. After the absence of a couple 
of hours Major Duffield returned with another 


reached Richmond. 
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THE PRISON, 


yflicer, to whom he introduced his captives, and | 
informed them that he would ‘*‘conduct them 
to their quarters.” 

It was now two o'clock in the morning. 
Taking a friendly leave of Major Duffield they 
followed their new guard in a long walk through | 
the dark streets until they came to an old to- 
bacco warehouse. They passed two sentinels, 
who presented their pieces to the guard, en- 
tered a door, and found themselves the inmates 
of a Southern prison. But they were not 
alone. Through the gloom of the dimly-light- 
ed apartment they could discern many pros- 
trate forms, some in sweet sleep, perhaps dream- 
ing of distant homes, while through the barred 
windows the heavy tramp of the sentinels could 
be distinctly heard. They were hungry, weary, 
and cold, and yet neither fire, bedding, nor 





food was provided for them. A humane man 
would not so treat his horse. 

An officer, whom they soon ascertained to be 
Lieutenant Tomkins of the United States:Army, 
disturbed by the noise of their entrance, raised 





his head from his cot and inquired if they had 
just come in. The conversation which ensued 


collected quite a number of fellow-sufferers | 


around, who with brotherly kindness fed them 
with such food as they had, and shared with 
them their secant bedding. Tired as the cap- 
tives were, the gloom which oppressed their 


Vor. XXXIV.—No. 200—L 


| each other. 


did not allow them much refreshing 
With the earliest dawn they rose and 


There was 


minds 
sleep. 
thoroughly inspected their prison. 
not a chair, or a table, or any article of furniture 
whatever, to relieve the comfortless aspect oi 
the apartment. 

Breakfast was brought in. 
large kettle containing a decoction of hot wate 
and burned sweet-potatoes and rye, in whieh it 


It consisted of a 


was said that there was a slight mixture of 
& 

Then came two negroes, on¢ 

the 


les were 


damaged coffee. 
with a large bowl of bread, 
other with a pan of meat. These art 
placed upon the floor, and the officers were in 
vited to breakfast with the words, ‘‘ Yankees 
your grub is ready!” 

The prison was situated on Main Street. I 


wooden and 


was three stories high. Our captives were o1 
the lower floor. Through the centre of the 
room there was a row of tobacco presses. Com 
panions in misery soon become acquainted with 
The Hon. Mr. Ely and Mr. Hus 
ton, a brother-in-law of Secretary Seward, wer 
confined there. Privates 
officers were incarcerated in the rooms above. 
There was no bed 


and non-commissione: 


The room was crowded. 
ding, and but few blankets. 
no opportunity to wash their clothes, and the 


The prisoners had 


most earnest entreaties could not obtain per 
mission to walk outside. 
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W. H. RAYNOR, 


Let us now turn to the capture of another of | 


the inmates of this dismal prison. 
disaster at Bull Run occurred on the 21st of 
July, 1861. It was a beautiful Sabbath day, 
though oppressively hot. The First Ohio, un- 
der Colonel M‘Cook, in a brief lull of the bat- 
tle, was prostrate upon the ground, panting in 
utter exhaustion. The joyful thought echoed 
along the lines, ‘* The 

day isours! The rebels 

are running!” The 

Ohio troops sprung to 

their feet and with 

parched lips gave new 

wings tothecry. They 
could not, 
cross the Run until the 
pioneers had hastily 
constructed a_ bridge. 
While waiting, a young 
officer, subsequently 
Colonel W. H. Raynor, 
went, in company with 
two sergeants, a short 
distance to the left to 
get some water. Just 
as they had reached the 
much-coveted stream 
they heard a trampling 
through the thick un- 
derbrush of the forest, 
followed by that un- 
earthly savage yell with 
which our troops after- 
ward became so famil- 
iar, and a squadron of 
rebel horsemen came 
thundering down upon 
them, crashing and roar- 
ing like an avalanche. 
Bewildered and almost 
stunned by the sudden 
onset, Colonel Raynor 
instinctively drew his 
pistol and fired, just as 
a buckshot from the foe 
struck his instep and 


howe ver, 


The awful | 


| numbed his foot. He dropped upon his knees 
| behind a large tree and gazed with awe and 
}admiration upon the appalling scene. The 
| snorting and trampling of the excited horses, 

the demoniac yells of the men, the rattling 
| fire from their pistols and carbines, all blend- 
| ing with the roar of the battle raging around, 
| seemed like the phantom of a delirious dream. 
| One of the horsemen, who had already fired 
his piece at Raynor, swung his carbine in pass- 
| ing in lieu of a sabre, and brought it down with 
| all his force upon the head of the wounded sol- 
|dier. A few scintillations of light flashed 
| through his eyes, a pang of acutest anguish 
| shot through his brain, and he fell senseless to 
| the earth, apparently dead. After the lapse of 
some time he was brought slightly to conscious- 
ness by some one tugging at his clothes. Th 
utter bewilderment he raised himself upon his 
elbow, and found that a rebel soldier, who was 
stripping the dead, had already taken posses 
sion of all his accoutrements, sword, pistol, 

canteen, and cap, and was endeavoring to get 
| off his coat. ‘The robber was so terrified at 
this sudden resurrection, as of a corpse, that he 
sprung upon his horse and disappeared in the 
| forest as though a ghost were pursuing him. 


| 
| 


| 


‘by 


inn 


CAPTURE OF BAYNOR, 
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As Colonel Raynor gradually regained his 
senses and recalled what had happened, he 
found that the rebel cavalry had s*vept over 
him in their impetuous charge, had apparently 
met a repulse, and had retired in as great haste 
as they had made the onset. He staggered to 
his feet by the aid of the tree which had pro- 
tected him from being trampled to death, and 
while standing, covered with blood and half- 
bewildered, the woods all around being still 
filled with the exchange of hostile shots, he 
saw two rebel horsemen approaching. One 
said: ‘‘ There’s a Yankee; bring him along!” 

They immediately rode up to him, and the 
two powerful men seized him by each wrist, and 
lragged him violently between them for some 
listance, until the woods partially sheltered 
them from our fire, which was quite severe. As 
Colonel Raynor was thus forced along he saw 
several rebels drop from their horses, struck by 
yur bullets. At length he was lifted upon the 
horse in front of one of his captors and carried 
behind the shelter of a small hill, where several 
Quite 
a group gathered around the prisoner, cursing 
iim in the strongest epithets of denunciation 
they could coin. But their victim, faint from 
his wounds, suffering excruciating pain and 


of the rebel wounded had been collected. 


deadly sick, closed his eyes and paid no heed 


to curses or questions. 

This silence enraged the rebels. One drew 
ut a formidable knife, saying: ‘* Let us cut out 
his cursed abolition tongue ; he’s got no use for 
it.” Another struck him a violent blow with 
his clenched fist. A feeble effort of the half- 
dead captive to resent the insult provoked peals 
of derisive laughter. At the same time another 
rebel came up, covered with blood and with his 
right arm in a sling, and presenting, with his 
left hand, a pistol to the head of their helpless 
prisoner, exclaimed, with one of the most brutal 
oaths : .** This is the infernal hound who shot my 
horse and gave me this broken arm. [I'll kill 
him!” In the attempt to execute his threat 
he fired his pistol. But another at the instant 
struck up the assassin’s arm, so that the ball just 
passed over his head into the tree against which 
he wasleaning. This cowardly act raised quite 
a commotion, and several cried out vehemently 
against it, declaring it to be shameful to kill a 
wounded prisoner. Others, however, defended 
the act, contending that every prisoner should 
be instantly put to death. ‘‘ What did he come 
down here for,” they exclaimed, ‘‘but to kill 
us, steal our slaves, ravish our women, and de- 
stroy our property? Don’t they all deserve 
hanging ?” 

In this hour of weakness, pain, and despair 
death seemed not an unwelcome visitor; and 
the bleeding captive almost regretted that the 
ball had not pierced his brain. He was, how- 
ever, soon lifted upon a horse behind a rebel 
soldier and conveyed about four miles to the 
Junction. The battle was still raging at Bull 
Run, and many fresh rebel troops were met 
hurrying to the field. Qur blood-stained cap- 
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tive, almost blinded with weakness and pain, 
was assailed with the most profane abuse, and 
many a wish was expressed to try the effect of 
a bullet or a bayonet-thrust through his heart. 

It was early in the evening when they reached 
the Junction, and the captive was taken to a 
stable, where quite a number of the wounded 
His guard, a kind 
hearted man, immediately sought a surgeon t 


rebels had been conveyed. 
The surgeon, as he look 
ed at him, said, disdainfully, ‘‘ Why, that’s a 
Yankee ; let him wait ; enough of our own men 
to attend to now!” 
who was more compassionate. 


examine his wounds. 


Another surgeon was found 
His 


were washed, and he was made as comfortable 


wounds 
as the circumstances would permit. The gen 
erous guard, J. H. Lemon, of Radford’s Caval 
ry, truly acted the part of the good Samaritan. 
He got some ice, pounded it up in his own 
handkerchief, and tenderly bound it around the 
He inquired if 
he had any money, evidently intending to give 
if he were destitute. In reply t 
Raynor’s earnest expression of gratitude h« 


throbbing brow of his captive. 
him some 


said: ‘‘I only hope to get the same treatment 
from your men if I ever fall into their hands. 
If you will relieve the distresses of a suffering 
brother mason when in your power I shall be 
well paid.” 

As he said this he pointed to a masonic pin 
in Colonel Raynor's shirt-bosom, and hastily 
mounting his horse rode away, leaving the 
wounded soldier in pain and despondency, sur 
rounded by the dying and the dead. In the 
morning the captive was removed to another 
barn, where he found some twenty Union offi- 
cers, and learned for the first time the extent 
of our calamity. 
transferred to a train of cars to be taken to 
Richmond. The constant arrival of fresh cap- 
tives delayed the departure of the train until 
after noon. All Monday night, and until the 
evening of Tuesday, the train crept slowly 
along, being constantly impeded by trains from 
Richmond crowded with troops hastening to 
reinforce Beauregard’s rebel army. 

As no preparation had been made for such 
delay the sufferings of the prisoners from hun- 
ger was extreme. Scarcely any of them had 
eaten any thing since Sunday morning, and 
some of them had not tasted a mouthful of food 
since Saturday night. 

At every station large crowds gathered to 
gaze upon the prisoners, and many were the 
insults heaped upon the ‘abolition hirelings 
who had desecrated the sacred soil.” ‘* What 
did you come down here for?” was the indig- 
nant and constant query from both old and 
young. Many, however, especially of the wo- 
men, manifested an eager desire to obtain some 
relic of the Yankees. Buttons were in great 
demand, and frequently passed for dimes in the 
purchase of food. The prisoners reached Rich- 
mond after dark on Tuesday evening, the 23d, 
and were immediately marched to the tobacco 
warehouse, and over a thousand in number, 


All these prisoners were then 
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many of them wounded, were crowded into the 
second and third stories of the building. So 
dense was the crowd that it was impossible to 
lie down. The weather was excessively hot 
and sultry even in the openair. No one dared 
to approach a window, for whoever did so was 
sure to be fired upon by the South Carolina 
troops who were guarding the prison, and who 
seemed to be inspired by an intense desire to 
shoot a Yankee. 

No tongue can tell the horrors of the night 
which ensued. Two officers had been wound- 
ed as they attempted to catch a breath of fresh 
air at the windows; others had met with a very 
narrow escape. No food, no water, no rest; 
darkness, suffocation, misery. It was horrible! 
It was reserved for Richmond to emulate the 
world-renowned savagery of the Black Hole at 
Calcutta. 
demands of nature which these frail bodies re- 
The wounded were trodden upon by 
The heat and trampling 


There was no provision for those 


quire. 
the swaying mass, 


caused a pungent gas to ascend from the loath- | 


some, saturated floor, which seized the bronch- 


ial tubes and lungs, rendering respiration pain- | 
It is strange that | 


ful and almost impossible. 
any could have survived the horrors of that 
night. In consequence of its tortures hundreds 
sank subsequently through the stages of emaci- 
ation and agony into the grave. Before the 
morning dawned two were found dead upon the 
floor. The rebel authorities who could perpe- 


trate such a crime merit the eternal execrations | 


of humanity. Another day and another night 
passed away and there was no relief. The scene 
presented was too revolting to be described. 
The awful condition of the floor; the sick, the 
wounded, the dying! The heart sickens at the 
contemplation of such woes! And who are the 
criminals whom the world should hold account- 
able for such atrocities? They were the lead- 
ing men of the rebellion. 

On Thursday about sixty of the officers were 
removed to the first floor of an adjoining ware- 
house. Here they found a room, about 100 
feet long and 40 wide, divided in the centre by 
massive tobacco-presses. One half of this room 
was assigned to these officers, and the other 
half to their guard. Every day additions were 
made to their numbers. 
eral Union officers were brought in from West- 
ern Virginia. Among them Colonel Raynor 
recognized, with both grief and joy, the face of 
an old friend and school-mate, Captain John 
R. Hurd, the narrative of whose capture we 
have already given, and who shared the re- 
mainder of his captivity, and contributed great- 
ly to their escape. 

And now let us turn to the capture of Lieu- 
tenant C. J. Murphy. Though still quite a 
young man he had done good service in Mexico, 
serving under General Taylor when but sixteen 
years of age. Loathing war, and all its scenes 
of cruelty and blood, of which he had witnessed 
more than enough, when rebellion raised its flag 
he immediately joined the Thirty-eighth Reg- 


The second night sev- | 


©. J. MURPHY. 


iment of New York Volunteers, leaving his 
happy home and his young wife, to defend his 
country. In the disastrous battle of Bull Run 
though a staff- officer, he seized the musket of 
a man who had fallen, and fought in the ranks 
until the regiment was broken up and entirel) 
dispersed. The ground was then covered wit] 
the dying and the dead. A document, signe: 
by five of the army-surgeons and other officers, 
| gives the following emphatic testimony to his 
| heroism on that occasion : 

* Lieutenant Murphy remained with the surgeons at 
Sudley Church, after the battle of Bull Run, and de 
voted himself to the care of the wounded, and chos« 
rather to risk death or imprisonment than leave th 
brave soldiers to die on the field uncared-for. His aic 
to the surgeons, by his energy and activity, was greate: 
than that of any other five men; and from the close of 
the fight until the following night, when he was r« 
moved to Manassas, he did not take a moment’s rest, 
but, like a noble-hearted and generous man, as he is, 
gave himself entirely up to the suffering men aroun: 
him. The conduct of Lieutenant Murphy merits th 
warmest commendation, in that, with ample means o! 
escape, he sacrificed even his liberty for those wh 
had no just claims on him.” 

At Manassas the officers who were prisoners 
were placed in a barn. Here Calvin Huston, 
Esq., District-Attorney of Rochester, was found 
of the number. He had been merely a spec- 
stor on the field. But he was destined neve: 
to see his home again. He lingered for sev 
eral months through the sorrows and sufferings 
of the most cruel imprisonment until he died. 

The night which ensued was awful. The aii 
was filled with the groans of the wounded, and 
the eye could rest only upon spectacles of mis- 
ery. Lieutenant Murphy writes: 

‘*‘Morning dawned upon as strange a look- 
ing group as were ever huddled together in so 
small a space. Imagine our surprise at hear 
ing the voice of a woman, and an aged one. 
She was the wife of a Michigan soldier, Mrs. 
Jane Hinsdale, who had followed her husband 
to the battle-field. General Beauregard had 
given her a pass, and, with the ready and kind 
| service of a woman, she passed in and out, 
| bringing us many a bucket of water, which was 
| eagerly seized upon. We often spoke of her 








kindness after she had left us, and wished her 
God-speed on her journey home, which we aft- 
erward heard she reached in safety.” 

One sufferer was brought in with a bullet 
through his brain. He was totally blind and 
unconscious, though such vitality still remained 
that he was able to walk about, groping ever 
his way, a melancholy spectacle, through the 
crowd. Thus he lingered for forty-eight hours. 
The prisoners were kept in the barn for four 
days, fed upon extremely salt ham, and with 
but very little water to drink. They were then 
put into box cars and sent to Richmond, where 
they arrived at 11 o’clock at night. Under a 
strong guard they were marched through the 
streets to the tobacco warehouse, where they 
were all huddled together, officers and men, in 
the third story, in a crowd almost as dense as 
they could stand. In the morning the officers 
were sent down to the first floor, and here 
Lieutenant Murphy met Colonel Hurd and 


Colonel Raynor, with whom he afterward effect- | 


ed his escape. 

As we have mentioned, Colonels Hurd and 
Raynor had been companions and friends in 
childhood. They now became inseparable. 
Through a friendly guard they obtained a few 
yards of calico, and some cotton and thread, with 
which they made a quilt, which, with a block of 
wood for their pillow, constituted their only 
bed. Mr. Murphy was regarded as a surgeon 
by the rebels, and was consequently allowed, 
under close surveillance, to visit the hospitals 
where our wounded were languishing. He was 
thus enabled to contribute very much not only 
to their relief but to the aid of his suffering 
companions in the warehouse. In one of these 
hospitals he found Mts. Major-General Rick- 
etts, who heroically had consented to become a 
prisoner-of-war that she might attend upon her 
wounded husband. This noble woman moved 
through the sad wards of that hospital at Rich- 
mond an angel of mercy, another Florence 
Nightingale, sharing the misery she attempted 
to alleviate. 


thizing heart. ‘‘She was obliged,” writes Mr. 
Murphy, ‘‘to quarter in the same room with 
her husband and some six other officers, with 
only a small shawl used as a screen to shield 
her from observation.” 

And here we can not refrain from paying a 
brief tribute of respect and gratitude to the 
Sisters of Mercy, who were untiring, day and 
night, in their devotion to the sufferers. They 
asked no questions whether the patient were 
on this side or that in the strife. The fact that 
there was a brother before them bleeding, faint- 
ing, perhaps dying, moved all their sympathies, 
and, with humanity ennobled and intensified 
by Christian faith, they devoted themselves, as 
taught by their Lord, to the relief of those who 
were sick and in prison. 

As the captives gradually became accustomed 
to their prison-life messes were formed of from 
four to twelve, as persons were drawn togeth- 
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Officers and soldiers alike were | 
cheered by her tender hand and her sympa- 


|at any time had charge of the captives. 
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er by sympathy. These messes generally used 
every thing in common—ate together, slept near 
each other, and maintained very intimate social 
relations. Each officer in turn took one week 
in catering for the mess, and each contributed 
according to his means toward providing arti- 
cles not furnished in the meagre diet of the 
prison. One officer was permitted each day to 
go to market, accompanied by two guards. 

Colonel Hurd soon indicated to some of his 
companions his resolve, if possible, to effect an 
escape. Both Mr. Ely and Mr. Huston en- 
deavored to dissuade him from the undertak- 
ing, assuring him that the chances of success 
were very small, and that the penalty, if recap- 
tured, would be very severe. They also thought 
that influences were at work with our Govern- 
ment which would in a few weeks secure their 
release by exchange. The drear monotony of 
prison life can not be described. Hours, days, 
weeks, months, linger heavily along, and the 
**iron enters the soul.” 

All efforts at cleanliness were rendered abort- 
ive by the condition of the rooms above. The 
two upper stories were crowded with soldiers ; 
and as there was but a limited supply of water, 
and they had no change of clothing, they were 
soon swarming with vermin. The flooring be- 
ing very open, all the dirt from the first story 
was sifted down upon the second, and thence 
to the lower floor. Even while eating it was 
necessary to keep a cover over one’s food to 
prevent the vermin from falling into it. One 
day Colonel De Villiers had his French blood 
inflamed to the hottest by finding three huge 
specimens of the pediculide vestimenti falling 
upon his bread. The irate European officer 
ran about from one mess to another, exhibiting 
the well-fatted specimens, and exclaiming, 

‘“Mon Dieu! Look at zis; one, two, three 
fall on my bread while I eat. Mon Dieu! I 
no stay longer to feed Jeff Davis’s cattle. I 
wish I had him here. I cram dese down his 
troat.” 

The guard and jailers were changed every 
two or three weeks. On the 4th of August, 
1861, Lieutenant Todd, a brother-in-law of 
President Lincoln, was assigned command of 
the prison. All alike testify that he was one 
of the most brutal and unfeeling wretches who 
He 
sought every opportunity to prove that he had 
no sympathy, as he expressed himself, ‘‘ with 
his d—d abolition brother-in-law’s hirelings.” 
One of his suffering captives writes: ‘‘ He was 
the incarnation of malignant inhumanity and 
bitter cruelty.” 

The jailers and guard from Virginia and 
South Carolina were generally found brutal in 
the extreme, while those from Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana were frequently humane 
and courteous. The Madison Infantry consist- 
ed of a fine battalion of gentlemanly young 
men from Louisiana. They had charge of the 
prison for four or five weeks, and secured the 
cordial respect of their captives. Many good- 
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natured tricks were banded between them and 
their prisoners. 

There were several gas-burners in the room, 
which were allowed to burn at full flow until 
ten o’clock, when the order was given by the 
officer of the night, ‘* Lights out!” Then the 
prisoners were required to turn off all but one, 
which was left dimly burning. One night, by 
mutual agreement, all the prisoners lay down 
and apparently fell asleep with every light in 
full flow. At ten o’clock the usual order was 
given, “Lights out!” No one stirred. The 
requisition was sternly repeated. As well give 
orders to the slumberers in the grave - yard, 
their feigned sleep was so profound. 
tenant was on duty whose kindliness of heart, 
it was well known, would allow of no rash act. 
He was embarrassed to know what to do in 
view of this strange insubordination. Such 
oblivious and stentorian sleep had never been 
witnessed in the prison before. 

After a little delay the Lieutenant brought 
in a squad of soldiers, and then the order was 
given, ‘*‘ Put out those lights or take the conse- 
quences!” Still not a muscle moved. The or- 
der was repeated: ‘‘ Put out those lights, or in 
two minutes the guard will fire upon you!” 

There was such silence that the ticking of 
the watch, which the Lieutenant held in his 
hand, could be almost heard as the two min- 
utes glided swiftly away. The order, ‘‘ Make 
ready!” was given. Every musket was brought 
to the shoulder. 
They all knew that a kind heart throbbed in 
the bosom of the Lieutenant. 
moment's pause; a brief consultation with the 
guard, and then a corporal of the guard went 
around and turned off the burners. 

Soon a suppressed titter was heard among 
the prisoners, then a laugh, which was followed 
by. burst after burst of such hearty peals that all 
the captives in the adjoining prisons were awak- 
ened, and the prison-guards in alarm turned out. 
It was some time before the excitement was 
allayed. 

The next night the prisoners were beautiful- 
ly outwitted in their turn. They endeayored 
to re-enact the scene. Another Lieutenant of 
the same company was the officer for the night. 
He ordered ‘‘ Alllights out!” None of the pros- 
trate throng in their sound slumber could heed 
the order. ‘‘Put out those lights instantly,” 
was the stern command, “or you will regret 
the consequences!” Every person continued 
as motionless as so many marble statues. There 
was a whispered consultation among the ofli- 
cers, and then one stepped forward and b/ew out 
each gaslight, leaving the gas streaming up into 
the room. This would never do, for every man 
would soon be suffocated. One of the prison- 


ers with a yawn, as though just awaking from | 
a profound sleep, exclaimed: ‘‘Say, there ; why 
don’t you turn off the gas? Don’t blow out the 
light!”’ Another, looking up, said: ‘*‘ Why, he 
don’t know any thing about gas; he was raised 
down in the swamps.” 


A Lieu- | 


Still not a prisoner moved. | 


There was a} 
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| The rebel officer continued to make his way 
|among the pretended sleepers, taking care to 
tread upon as many as possible until each light 
In a few moments the room 
was filled with the escaping gas, and the cough- 
ing, half-strangled prisoners sprung to the gas- 
| burners and turned them off. The guard now 
commenced laughing, clapping their hands, 
stamping their feet, and pounding the floo: 
with their muskets, until, in the excess of their 
delight at having ‘‘outwitted the Yankees,” 
they created a clamor which exceeded that of 
the preceding night. 

During the first two weeks many visitors 
came to see the captives. The officer on duty, 
like the keeper of a menagerie, piloted them 
through the room, pointing out the celebrities. 
Many of these visitors were courteous ; others 
‘* What did 
you come down here for?” was invariably thc 
first question. ‘* Do you think you can subju 
gate us ?”’ was the second. 
repeated that when a fresh batch of visitors 
came in, often twenty prisoners would shout 


was blown out. 


were overbearing and insulting. 


This was so often 


out at once, ‘‘ What did you come down here 
for?” ‘*Do you think you can subjugate us ?’ 
Frequently the crowd, astounded at having their 
own questions thrown into their teeth, would 
turn and hastily go out. 
| crowds would collect in front of the prison, the 
greater portion of whom were women of the 





On Sunday great 


aristocratic class, in their carriages. 

Among the visitors was Edward Ruffin, a 
gray-haired rebel, who, with great self-com- 
placency and insolence, called attention to th« 
fact that he was the one who fired the first gun 
at Sumter. The pitiable old man, after th 
fall of Richmond, became the avenger of his 
own crime, and committed suicide by blowing 
out his brains with a pistol. 

With every prisoner the all-engrossing thought 
was how to escape. Many plans were suggest- 
ed, pondered, and abandoned. Numerous at- 
tempts were made, nearly all of which failed 
Some succeeded in getting out of the city, and 
one found his heart throbbing as he caught sight 
of the star-spangled banner, when he was cru- 
elly seized by rebel scouts and dragged back to 
bondage. Captain Hurd was a man of immense 
physical energy, and was endowed with nerve 
and resolution to brave any peril and to endure 
any privation. The risk of recapture was so 
very great, and the penalty so severe in being 
brought back and confined in irons, that it re- 
quired great courage and almost recklessness 
to make the endeavor. 

In the mean time all conceivable measures 
were adopted to beguile the weary hours. One 
mode of pastime was the organization of a so- 
ciety called the Richmond Prison Association. 
Mr. Ely was President. The Society met three 
times a week. Each member was bound to 
| contribute to the general entertainment, either 
| by a declamation, a story, or by singing a song. 
The meetings were conducted in strict accord- 
They held also 





| 
| 
| 


| ance with parliamentary rules. 





mock-trials. There was one very serious case 


brought forward of ‘‘ breach of promise.” Cap- 
tain Hurd was the The 

hless swain gave his name to the Court as 
Lieutenant Jawbones. Colonel Woodruff and 
Mr. Huston were counsel for the plaintiff. Ma- 
jor Potter and the Chaplain of the Fifth Maine 
Mr. Ely 
The arguments of the opposing 
ounsel and the charge filled the gloomy old 
prison with such peals of merriment as to help 


aggrieved maiden. 


Regiment appeared for the defendant. 
was judge. 


the prisoners, for the moment, to be oblivious 
if their misery. 

As the days lingered along, and the hope of 
release by exchange grew darker, the mind be- 
ame prepared for more desperate endeavors 
for escape. There were a large number of the 
prisoners, sick or wounded, distributed through 
buildings called hospitals in close proximity. 
But one surgeon was detailed for about seven 
hundred men. The suffering was so terrible 
that several Union surgeons who were prison- 
ers, Were, at their earnest solicitations, permit- 
Upon giving their parole they 
were provided with a red rosette, and were per- 
mitted to pass from one prison to another, and 
the 
Among these, 


ted to assist. 


also to go about 
‘ity. 
as we have mentioned, 
was Colonel Murphy. 
But he had been de- 
prived of the right in 
of his 
endeavors to 
meliorate the condi- 
tion of the sufferers. 
Colonel De Villiers, 
who had paid some 
attention to medical 
studies in Europe, 
succeeded in passing 
himself off as a sur- 
geon, obtained this 
great privilege of the 
freedom of the city 
on parole. He ex- 
erted himself to the 
utmost to help his 
comrades, and by his 
indefatigable perse- 
verance he obtained 
an interview with Jeff 
Davis, and implored 
that his fellow-cap- 
tives might be treat- 
ed with the usual hu- 
manity of prisoners 
of war. The rebel 
chieftain received him 
with his characteristic 
icy politeness, but was 
utterly unrelenting. 
On Sunday, the Ist 
of September, Colonel 
De Villiers returned 
to prison, his parole 


consequence 
earnest 
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having expired and Jeff Davis refusing to extend 
it. The Colonel was unusually reticent during 
the day. In 
lance, as if on his accustomed round of medical 
of Rich 


the evening, with great ne ncha- 
duties, he walked out of prison, out 
mond, and was no longer a prisoner. 
Captain Hurd had now resolved, at whatever 
risk, to attempt his escape. At night he whis 
pered his intention to Lieutenant Raynor. Aft- 
er anxious deliberation the plan which they 
settled upon was to adopt the disguise of sur 
geons, and in the dusk of the evening to p 
the guard. They were all to meet at a desig 
corner, which could be 
and then trust to 
stances. Lieutenant Murphy also joined them 
Fortunately Captain Hurd had a 
shirt, from which they cut their rosettes which 


nated from the 


seen 
prison windows, circum 


red tlapn 


they were to pin upon the breast of their coats. 
The few who were informed of their plan ear 

estly endeavored to dissuade them, saying that 
it was a fool-lrardy undertaking, and that they 
would be brought back and placed in irons. 
Colonel Raynor was to go first, between five 
and six o'clock in the evening. The other two 
were to follow at eight. Anxiety of mind de- 


PASSING THE GUARD. 
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prived the Colonel of all appetite for dinner. 
He dressed himself as well as possible for nights 
of exposure in the swamps, and at the appoint- 
ed hour, with throbbing heart, but with calm 
exterior, walked up to the guard, who sat on a 
tobacco box at the door with his bayoneted gun 
extended across it. With marvelous coolness 
the feigned surgeon raised thegun. The guard 
looked at the rosette, nodded, and the prisoner 
passed out. One can hardly read the account 
without holding his breath. Who can imagine 
the emotions which must have agitated the prin- 
cipal actor in this scene, and his friends who 
were looking on ? 

The guard turned his eye toward the escap- 
ing captive, as though a momentary suspicion 
had been aroused. One of his friends called 
out, ** Doctor, don’t forget those pills; I must 
take some to-night!” ‘* All right!” said the 
Colonel, ‘‘ I'll get them!” Another guard was 
to be passed, who merely glanced at the ro- 
sette, and the Colonel continued his walk. He 
was now free. But he was surrounded by per- 


ils most imminent, and weary leagues were to | 


be traversed, and days and nights of hunger, 


cold, and exposure were to be endured before | 


he could reach the lines of the Union army. 
He had gone but a few steps when he met one 
of the officers of the prison-guard. 
erect head, and looking him steadfastly in the 
face, the Colonel passed. 

The rebel officer, probably merely recogniz- 
ing a familiar face, nodded. The salutation 
was returned, and the Colonel walked slowly 
on. 
‘*penny post-man,” whom he had often con- 
versed with in the prison. The man looked 
inquiringly into his face, stopped, turned round, 
gazed upon him in evident surprise, but gave 
no alarm. 
onel sauntered along through the streets, when 
suddenly he felt a hand grasp his shoulder, and 
heard the hard breathing in his ear as of one 
who had been in hot pursuit. His heart sank 
within him, and his knees trembled so that he 
could searcely stand. Turning around he be- 
held a Confederate officer, who, seizing his arm, 
gave him a punch in the side, exclaiming : 

**T say, Cap’n, ain’t—(hic)—ain’t this bully 
news?” 

It was manifest that the fellow was drunk, 
and that there was nothing to fear. But the 
shock was so great that for the moment the 
Colonel was almost unmanned, and he reeled 
from weakness as much as did the rebel from 
his eunys. The jolly bacchanal, without notic- 
ing the surprise of his companion, continued : 

**Lee’s got Rose—Rosen—Rosencrans, and 
all his army, an—an—and (hic) next week 
we'll get McClellan too.” 

‘*{s this true ?” inquired the Colonel. 

*«Jis as true as gospel, Cap’n. I say,” he 
cortinued, *‘ where do you belong, Cap’n ?” 

‘To the Thirty-third Virginia,” was.the re- 

ply. Colonel Raynor had learned that that 
regin ent had arrived the day before. 


With an | 


A few steps further he encountered the | 


With affected carelessness the Col- | 
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‘*Pshaw!” exclaimed the drunken man, 
‘‘why I’m a Thirty —Thirty-thirder myself! 
What’s your company ?” 

Here was a contretemps. 
ready wit came to his rescue. 

‘*T have just arrived,” he said, ‘‘and have 
not yet reported to Colonel Cummings, and do 
not know what company I shall be assigned to.” 

“Well, Cap'n, I’m leftenant of Company C. 
Let’s go in here and take a drink.” 

At the door of the saloon the Colonel slipped 
away. With many sagacious precautions t 
avoid exciting suspicion, he succeeded in pur- 
chasing a compass to guide their path through 
the woods, a map of Virginia, a lot of matches, 
and a bed-cord. He then returned to the vi- 
cinity of the prison, where he fortunately met 
Dr. Le Boutillier, of the Second Minnesota, who 
passed in and out upon his parole. By him 
he sent word to his friends Hurd and Murphy 
of his success, and that he would meet them at 
their appointed rendezvous. 

Let us now return into the prison. Hurd 
and Murphy stood at the window watching the 
movements of their companion, as he went out, 
with such intensity of anxiety that they could 
jalmost feel the fevered pulsations of their 

hearts. Two long hours of terrible suspense 
passed away. The question, almost more fear- 
| ful than that of life or death, for it was freedom 
or the dungeon, was soon to be decided. While 
| absorbed in these reflections two rebel officers 
were admitted, who had some trouble to per- 
suade the guard to pass them out. 

Colonel Neff, with sympathetic sorrow, came 
to the young adventurers and said, ‘‘ Your 
chance is gone. Youmustgiveitup.” ‘ Per- 
haps not,” Captain Hurd replied, his cheek 
blanched with emotion but not with fear; 
‘** however it is too late to falter; I will make 
| the trial.” The gallant Colonel Corcoran came 
| to them and said: ‘‘ Be careful, and may suc- 
| cess attend you!” Colonel Sprague also ad- 

dressed them in words of cheer, saying, ‘‘ Were 
| I a young man I would go with you. Be vig 
ilant, and may you get safely through! and 
then let the people know the truth about us.” 
The two young men, with their surgeon’s 
badges, then walked carelessly toward the 
door, chatting with those around them. The 
| whole programme had been carefully arranged. 
| **Come, Doctor,” exclaimed Lieutenant Mur- 
phy, in a voice loud enough to arrest the atten- 
tion of the guard, ‘‘it is time for us to go!” 
** Yes, I will be with you in a moment,” was 
|thereply. Atthe same time Colonel Corcoran, 
| Sprague, and others gathered around request- 
|ing the pretended doctors to purchase some to- 
baeco for them. Arrangements had also been 
| made for some of their comrades to answer to 
| their names at roll-call for several days, till 
| many miles should be placed between the fugi- 
| tives and their prison. The guard was thor- 
|onghly deceived. They passed out without 
| opposition. The last words they heard from 
their dismal prison as they entered the streets 


But the Colonel’s 
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was the kindly voice of Colonel Sprague calling | dawn of morning was now beginning to appear. 


out to them, ‘‘ Doctor, don’t forget to bring me 
that tobacco. I need it very much!” 

Colonel Raynor was anxiously watching in 
the street. 
come out of the prison, whom he at once rec- 
ognized as his looked-for comrades. He fol- 
lowed them a few moments unobserved, and 
then stepping up, tapped each on thg shoulder. 
A shudder of alarm shook their frames as they 
apprehended that it was the hand of an arrest- 
ing officer. The peril was yet too imminent to 
allow of any hearty rejoicing. Still, as they 
pressed along the crowded streets they assumed 
the swaggering air of Southerners, talking loud- 
ly and laughing. Emerging from the city they 
struck a broad road running to the northeast, 
and after walking about two miles encountered 
a toll-gate guarded by a squad of soldiers. The 
night was dark, with drizzling rain. Fortu- 
nately they were not observed, though some 
dogs took the alarm, and commenced furiously 
barking. 

They threw themselves flat upon the ground 
as they saw the door of the toll-house open and 
soldiers come out. Creeping back several hun- 
dred yards through a ditch they concealed them- 
selves near a breast- 
work, where they heard 
several shots. Remain- 
ing perfectly still for a 
couple of hours, they, 
by a circuitous route, 
passed around the gate, 
struck the pike a mile 
beyond, and traveled 
rapidly all night. They 
often heard wagons ap- 
proaching. These they 
eluded by leaving the 
road and hiding in the 
bushes or behind the 
fences until the market- 
carts, on the way to the 
city, had passed. Sev- 
eral times they were 
very near being discov- 
ered by the dogs which 
invariably accompanied 
these carts. At about 
four o’clock in the morn- 
ing they passed a small 
hamlet, where the dogs 
raised an outcry suffi- 
cient to awake every 
sleeper within a mile. 

Hurrying through along 
the main road they soon 
found it bearing so far 
east that they entered a 
sort of wood-path which 
led north. The roar of 
a passing railroad train 
informed them that the 
railroad was close by 
them on the left. The 


He saw in the dusk two figures | 


They entered the woods, and creeping under 
some thick, wet bushes, thoroughly exhausted 
| and soaked, they fell soundly asleep. 
Soon after sunrise of Friday, September 6, 
|they were all suddenly and simultaneously 
| aroused by the crack of a whip at their ears, 
which sounded like the report of a pistol. 
| Greatly alarmed they looked up and beheld a 
teamster passing so near that he could have 
touched them with his whip. In the darkness 
they had lain down just on the edge of a road 
leading through the forest. But the teamster 
did not chance to turn his eyes toward the 
thicket, and they escaped unseen. But it was 
necessary immediately to change their position. 
After a brief consultation they cautiously took 
up their line of march in true military order. 
Colonel Raynor led the advance, with the 
ordnance stores, consisting of a compass, a map, 
|and a box of matches. Lieutenant Murphy 
| followed with the commissariat of two sand 
| wiches. Colonel Hurd brought up the rear in 
charge of the engineering department, with the 
supplies of a jack-knife and a bed-cord. As 
| Colonel Hurd was familiar with all the wild 
' and perilous adventures of frontier life, and was 
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a man of indomitable energy and bravery, it 
would have seemed natural that he, with his 
engineering tools, should have led the march. 
But being not quite so quick of hearing as Col- 
onel Raynor, it was deemed best that he should 
compose the rear-guard. Colonel Murphy had 
been city-bred, and thus not being familiar with 
woodcraft, manifestly the judicious post for him 
to occupy was the centre. 

The plan of their perilous campaign was as 
follows: They were to travel as rapidly as 
possible through the night, hide in some thicket 
by day, never moving forward by daylight un- 
less under cover of some dense forest, or through 
some of the spacious corn-fields, which afford- 
ed excellent shelter; they were never to enter 
a house, or to allow a single human being to 
see them if they could avoid it. They had re- 
solved, though unarmed, to fight against any 
odds, and to sell their lives as dearly as possi 
ble rather than to be recaptured. 

With stiffened limbs and wet clothes our ad- 
venturers were cautiously moving to find some 
safer place of concealment for the day, when 
they were startled by the report of a gun very 
near, and a man was seen approaching directly 
towardthem. With throbbing hearts they con- 
cealed themselves as best they could. The 
man stooped, picked up the squirrel which he 
had shot, calmly reloaded his gun, and gazing 
into the tree-tops for game, passed slowly along 
and soon disappeared in the forest, cach shot 
indicating his greater distance. Thus this dan- 
ger was escaped. 

The woods were so dense that they deemed 
it as prudent to travel as to attempt to lie quiet. 
They therefore, though keeping a very close 
watch, pressed on by the compass in a north- 
easterly direction, designing to strike the Po- 
tomac somewhere in Westmoreland County, 
near Tappahannock Town. They soon came 
upon a clearing, and, as they skirted it with ex- 
treme caution, a pack of hounds set up their 
dreadedclamor. ‘‘I do verily believe,” writes 
Colonel Raynor, ‘‘that every house we passed 
in this portion of Virginia supported from five 
to twenty dogs each; and invariably the whole 
canine family proclaimed our proximity from 
throats which never tired.” 

About 4 o’clock p.m. they came to the end 
of the woods which they had been so rapidly 
traversing. Colonel Hurd climbed a tall tree 
on a reconnoitring tour. He reported an 
open, scattered country spreading out before 
them. Inthe distance he saw an irregular belt 
of timber which his experience in such matters 
assured him indicated a water-course. As it 
was imprudent to attempt to pass over this 
open country by daylight they retired into the | 
woods and waited forthe night. Dividing one 
of their sandwiches into three parts, they took 
a mouthful each. This was their first meal 
since leaving the prison. In the early evening 
twilight, as concealed in a thicket they were 
waiting for the darkness, two negroes, with a 
dog, passed very near them. The dog came 
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snufting and growling toward them, when one 
of the darkeys said, ‘*’Possum dar!” ‘*No,” 
the other replied, ‘‘ Hector neber grow! dat 
wayat'possum. Suffinelse dar!” They both 
stopped. Jur party remained as immovabk 
as if they were dead. The natural timidity of 
the slaves prevented them from exploring the 
thicket. The dog growled, but seemed indis- 
posed to gttack them, though both of the ne- 
groes clapped their hands and tried to urge 
him on, saying, ‘‘Seek him, Hector; seek 
him, boy!” The dog merely growled the loud- 
er, but made no nearer approach. The twa 
darkeys and the dog soon passed along. 

About ten o'clock, all traveling having ap- 
parently ceased, the night being very dark 
with only an occasional star visible, they again 
entered the road. Just before midnight they 
came to the Chickahominy, which they crossed 
by a mill-dam, over which there was but a shal- 
low depth of water. The road crossed by a 
ford a little distance below. Regaining the 
highway they pressed on for a few miles until 
they saw several lights twinkling at a littl 
distance before them. It was probably an 
encampment of soldiers. They immediately) 
turned into the woods, assailed by the yelping 
of the omnipresent dog. Giving the lights a 
wide berth, they found themselves in a field of 
potatoes, both sweet and common. Starving 
as they were they eagerly filled their stomachs 
and their pockets with the raw potatoes, which 
they found not unpalatable. Upon leaving this 
field they entered one of corn, and they added 
a few éars to their commissariat stores. 

Guided by their compass, and availing them- 
selves of roads only when they led in a right 
direction, they at length found themselves be- 
wildered amidst the paths of a large plantation. 
The blowing of the horns to awaken the negro 
to his daily toil warned them that it was near 
daylight, and that they were in no little dan- 
ger of being encountered by some gang march- 
ing totheirwork. Being quite exhausted, and 
finding two logs near together, they all three 
laid down between them, and slept soundly until 
the morning of Saturday the 7th. When they 
woke the sound of voices and axes all around 
satisfied them that their position was not a safe 
one. They therefore retraced their steps that 
they might get around the plantation, and 
make their way through a dense forest which 
seemed to skirt it on the left. In doing this 
they had to pass near the gate of the planta- 
tion. Here they encountered a large troop of 
negroes walking along the road. They, how- 
ever, succeeded in concealing themselves until 
the slaves had gone by. 

A few moments after they heard a noise be- 
hind them as they were moving through the 
woods, near and parallel to the road. Look- 
ing around they saw a negro, who had lagged 
behind the others, hurrying down to overtake 
his companions. Each one instinctively sprang 
behind a tree, and this peril was escaped. Cau- 
tionsly threading the densest part of the woods 
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they got beyond the limits of the plantation 
and ascended a high hill. From 


the north was quite open; and just west of 
them, at a distance of not more than 
miles, there was a large village. 
ably Hanover Court House. Toward the east 
the forest still extended. 


scending the hill. They soon entered upon 
low bottom-land, wet and muddy, and then en- 
countered a swollen creek. 
cross upon a log Colonel Raynor fell in. 
Colonel Hurd’s impetuous nature could not 
brook a moment’s delay. 
he seemed insensible to fatigue. His compan- 
ions noticed that the strongest motive which 
seemed to impel him onward was the fear that 
his regiment, in which he was then a Captain, 
might get into a fight before,he reached it. 
Murphy, not accustomed to such privations 
and toils, was now suffering very severely. 
His feet were swollen, his strength exhausted! 
and it was with great pain and difficulty that he 
could limp along. Colonel Hurd was just as 
fresh as at the outset, and Colonel Raynor's 


1M DAR. 


this emi- | 
nence they could see that the country toward | 


two | 
A train of | 
cars was entering the village, which was prob- | 
Keeping carefully | 
within its shelter they resumed their march, de- | 


In endeavoring to | 


Inured to hardship | 


vigorous frame bore up wonderfully. The 
solace with which Colonel Hurd, as he tramped 
along, endeavored to cheer his companions was 
not very satisfactory. 

‘¢Oh, this is nothing!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ this 
is nothing! Wait till you have lived on mule’s 
meat twenty-seven days among the Rocky 
Mountains, with the snew four feet decp, and 
then you may have reason to complain.” 

Toiling on they reached the limits of the 
| forest, and crossing a fine gravel pike leading 
| to the northwest, they passed through a corn- 
field, whose tall and waving stalks completely 
sheltered them, and entered another belt of 
| timber and found themselves upon the banks 

of a large, rapid, unbridged river, swollen by 
the recent rains. It wasthe Pamunky. There 
was no boat to be found; but there were half- 
floating logs scattered here and there along the 
bank. Colonel Raynor cut the bed-cord into 
convenient lengths and waded into the water, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| while his comrades brought him logs, which he 
tied together and made a small raft. The air 
swarmed with mosquitoes, huge black torment- 
ors, who instantly settled, with their poisonous 
sting, upon any exposed portion of the body. 
Colonel Raynor was terribly bitten. The in- 
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flammation was so immediate and severe from 
the deep puncture of their bills that his com- 
rades declared that they could not have recog- 
nized him. 

As soon as their small raft was constructed 
they placed their clothes upon it. Colonel 
Hurd tied one end of the cord around his 
body and took the lead swimming. 
two swam, pushing behind. 


in a handkerchief and bound them upon the 
top of his head, not caring to trust treasure so 
precious to a frail raft. The mosquitoes fol- 
lowed them unrelentingly in clouds. Safely 
they effected the passage of the swift, turbid 
stream and found a fringe of timber on the 
northern bank. Breaking up their raft, and 
carefully preserving the pieces of cord, they 
followed along the edge of the stream until 
they entered an extended forest, where, in a 
very secluded ravine, they ventured to kindle a 
small fire and roast twelve small potatoes, about 
the size of walnuts, and two ears of corn. 
They had traveled all day foodless. An- 
other dark night was at hand, through whose 
gloomy hours they must grope along as rapid- 
ly as possible. Colonel Murphy’s exhausted 
condition seemed to demand a little rest. But 
no reply could be made to Hurd’s renewed as- 
severation, ‘*‘ This is nothing to living on mule’s 
meat twenty days among the Rocky Mountains, 
with the snow four feet deep. Besides,” he 
added, ‘‘I would rather lose my right arm 


than have my company get into a fight before 


’ 


I get back to them.’ 
Again these indomitable men, with strength 


The other | 
Colonel Raynor | 
wrapped his watch, map, compass, and matches | 


almost miraculously preserved, took up their 
line of march. It was important to get throngh 
the forest and to strike some road before dark. 
as it was impossible to make much headway 
through the woods in the night. Following a 
small stream, which ran through a deep ravine, 
about an hour before sunset they came in sight 
of the open country. Just then they heard, 
very near them, a shot, followed by the bark- 
ing of adog. Colonel Raynor exclaims, with 
| good reason, ‘‘I have hated dogs ever since 
| this trip.” They were very apprehensive that 
| the sagacious animal would detect them. As 
the hunter was on the same side of the ravine 
| with them they hastily recrossed, and had just 
| concealed themselves in a thicket, when two 
| other shots showed that the hunter had crossed 
also and was approaching them. As they 
thought it almost certain that the dog would 
discover them they decided, after a hurried 
consultation, to capture the hunter, take his 
arms, gag and tie him fast, and then, as soon 
as dark, to leave the neighborhood as rapidly as 
possible. Colonel Raynor, who was a very pow 
erful man, was to strangle the dog. Fortunate- 
ly for all the young man turned his steps away 
from them, and they saw him retire to a house 
not far distant. 

Our adventurers remained in their retreat 
until ten o’clock at night when they visited a 
barn, hoping to obtain something to eat. Here, 
to their great joy, they found a lot of unthreshed 
wheat, and they filled their pockets with the 
ears. It was very dark, and as they were 
groping about Raynor felt some animal rub- 
bing its nose against his leg. It was a large 
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dog. But the brute manifested no hostility. 
Hurd proposed that they should kill and eat it, 
saying that it must be as good as ‘mule’s 
meat.” But Murphy, as he champed a mouth- 
ful of wheat, suggested that they had better 
wait until they had been ‘‘ in the Rocky Mount- 
ains twenty-seven days, with the snow four feet 
deep.” 

The dog accompanied them to the confines 
of the plantation and then quietly returned to 
his home. It was now Saturday night the 7th. 
Moving as rapidly as their exhausted limbs 
would allow along the road, a little after mid- 
night they sat down for a moment’s rest by the 
roadside. Their exhaustion was such that they 
almost instantly fell asleep. They were aroused 
by a wagon Fattling furiously by, which impelled 


them again to take to their feet, as it was nec- | 


essary that they should find some place of con- 
cealment before the light of day should be 
around them. As they toiled along, Raynor 
in advance, Hurd in the rear, the indomitable 
frontiersman cheered his exhausted comrade, 


who composed the centre of their line of march, | 


with sundry pleasantries, interlarded with al- 
lusions to ‘‘ mule’s meat,” ‘* Rocky Mountains,” 
‘twenty-seven days,” and ‘‘four feet of snow.” 

Dawn was now approaching. They took 
shelter in some thick woods, and after sleeping 
soundly a couple of hours, were awakened by 
the bright Sabbath sun shining in their faces. 
They picked the kernels of wheat out of the 
ears, With which their pockets were stuffed, and 
made a frugal breakfast. Under cover of the 
forest they pressed along until they reached its 
limits, when they saw before them a small or- 
chard. Half-famished as they were the desire 
to get some fruit was so strong that, notwith- 
standing the risk of discovery, they entered it. 
The few small sour apples which they found 
were so refreshing that Mr. Murphy’s spirits 
were revived ; and Colonel Hurd, for the whole 
forenoon, made no allusions to the ‘‘ Rocky 
Mountains.” 

As they left the orchard they beheld an open, 
thickly - settled country before them. There 
was, however, a dense forest in view which 
promised ample shelter. But it could only be 
reached by crossing an open field, with a large 
house on each side, and many people moving 
around. Much valuable time would be lost by 
remaining where they were until night. To 
attempt to cross the field in open day exposed 
them to inevitable observation and probably to 
recapture. After a very careful reconnoissance 
they observed a small depression through the 
field, along which a man might possibly creep 
without being seen from the houses, though 
one half of his body would be exposed should 
he stand erect. Colonel Hurd’s desire to join 
his company ‘‘before they had a fight” over- 
came Colonel Murphy’s exhaustion and Col- 
onel Raynor’s sound judgment, and, throwing 
themselves flat upon their faces, they wormed 
their way through the field and gained safely 
the friendly shelter of the woods. 


Finding a corn-field they plucked some ears, 
and, retiring to a wild ravine, they built a fire 
and prepared themselves a very savory repast 
of roasted corn. In traversing a swamp soon 
after they found their dessert prepared for 
them in the shape of about half a pint of whor- 
tleberries. The spacious corn-fields, with their 
thick, tall spires afforded them far better pro- 
tection even than the densest forest. As they 
were threading one of these fields a party of 
negroes passed very near them. 

Emerging from the corn-field they struck a 
shallow stream, which was sunk deep beneath 
its banks. They waded down the pebbly bed 
of the stream until they reached the banks of 
a large river, the Mattapony. Following the 
forest-fringed banks of this stream for a mile 
they watched their chance, and, crossing by a 
bridge, plunged into a low, marshy piece of 
timber. The utmost circumspection was need 
ed, for many parties were seen on the road 
moving to and fro. Here they found mos 
quitoes in myriads, and the torment which the 
venomous insects created was almost insup- 
portable. It was now about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the Sabbath. Notwithstanding 
the sufferings they endured from their swarm- 
ing foes, who bit through their clothes, they 
did not dare to leave the place of their conceal- 
ment until dark, for white men and negroes 
were constantly passing. 

Night came, not merely dark, but black. 
With the utmost difficulty could they grope 
along the road. They metaman. It was too 
dark to see him. His footsteps and the rustle 
of his garments alone rendered his presence 


palpable. 


Indeed the man ran plump against 


Colonel Hurd, who, as we have said, brought 


up the rear. There was nothing to excite sus 
picion, and the probable rebel and the patriot 
each passed on his way. 

About midnight it grew a little lighter, and 
they reached one of those groups of houses 
which in the South are called villages. They 
were not a little perplexed to know where they 
were. Seeing a notice tacked upon a door 
they carefully tore it off, retreated into the 
woods, and lighted a piece of candle which Col- 
onel Murphy carried through the whole trip. 
It proved to be a notice that the estate of Gen- 
eral Garnett, who was killed at Rich Mountain, 
was to be sold. It convinced them that they 
were at Bowling Green, in Caroline County. 
They then examined their map, and laid their 
course to strike the Potomac at its nearest 
point. Rapidly they pressed along the road 
until about 3 o’clock in the morning, when they 
again struck into the woods, and finding a good 
place for concealment all lay down and went 
to sleep. But scarcely had they closed their 
eyes ere they were aroused by the clatter of 
several horsemen passing at full trot on the 
road near by, not improbably rebel scouts in 
pursuit of the fugitives. Indeed the Richmond 
papers had announced that such vigorous meas- 
ures had been put in operation for the capture 
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of the fugitives, Colonels Hurd, Murphy, and 
Raynor, that it was scarcely within the fimits 
of possibility that they could escape. 
Removing deeper into the woods they slept 
soundly for a few hours in sweet oblivion of 
pursuers and of throbbing feet. Their suffer- 
ings from sore feet were more terrible than can 
be described or imagined. The two months in 
prison had rendered their feet very tender. 
seing half of the time wet and in constant use 
they were blistered and raw. Colonel Mur- 
phy’s feet were in a dreadful condition, and Col- 
onel Raynor’s nearly as bad. 
seemed to possess marvelous endurance. 
When they awoke the next morning, Mon- 


AL 


| again they took to the woods. 


| afternoon. 


SCARE. 


Having walked thus about twelve miles on the 
open road, about noon the fog began to lift and 
hoe loc a 

Chey lay down 
anc slept under a clump of bushes during the 
About sunset they were roused 
from their sleep by a negro boy who passed 
close by them calling for the cows. 

As soon as the young moon had gone down 


| they resumed the road, and about an hour be- 


fore midnight reached a small village. At the 


outskirts there was a guide-board at the junc- 


Colonel Hurd.| 


day, September 9, a dense fog had settled | 
| could ignite the matches, which the fog had 


down over the whole country. Colonel Ray- 


nor led, compass in hand, the others following 


‘lose behind. Entering a corn-field they filled 


their pockets, and passed a gang of negroes but | 


a few yards from them, though the fog was so 
thick that they could not be seen. 
by this friendly veil they fearlessly entered the 
road, relying upon their ears to give warning 
of the approach of danger. They walked bare- 
footed and made no noise. 


they crossed on bridges. Though they could 


Protected | 


tion of two roads. Hurd and Murphy raised 
Raynor on their shoulders, who pulled off the 
board, and they then went into a thicket where 
they could safely strike a light to read the di- 
rection. It was with great difficulty that they 
damped. After a dozen unsuccessful efforts, 
just as a match gave out its brilliant flash, il- 
lumining every object near, they saw a man 
standing within three feet of them. It was 
probably a slave skulking about. The match 
instantly went out. But the terrified slave was 


| heard rushing through the bushes, leaping the 
| fences, and,flying in the utmost dismay, as if 


Several streams | 


he had seen an apparition of fiends and they 


| were pursuing him. 


hear the cackling of chickens and the voices of | 


people, indicating dwellings all around them, 
they were effectually shielded from observation. 


| ty-two to Bowling Green. 


A glance at the guide-board told them that 
it was twenty miles to Tappahannock, and twen- 
Having their posi-* 
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tion thus accurately defined, cheered by hope, 
and refreshed by the nap which they had en- 
joyed in the afternoon, they pushed rapidly on 
over the road, though to two of them every step 
was torture. Just before light they came to 
a large plantation where the people were up. 
This compelled them again to plunge into the 
woods, where, after the toilsome travel of the 
night, hungry, thirsty, torn, and foot-sore, they 
hid under some bushes for rest. 


After a few hours of sleep they awoke. It, 


was Tuesday, the 10th. <A careful reconnois- 
sance showed them that they were in a small 
grove of about three acres, surrounded by the 
most highly cultivated and densely populated 
country they had yet seen. It was manifest 
that they cquld not safely leave their covert 
until night. Rest and sleep they greatly need- 
ed. But the sleep which with drooping eye- 
lids they strove to gain was driven from them 
by their intense thirst. In half delirious dreams 
they saw fountains of fresh water and tables 
groaning with delicious food. 

There were so many people moving about 
that they did not venture to leave their hiding- 
place until about nine o’clock, when the moon 
went down and most of the people were in 
their beds. They then cautiously started out. 
They were all barefoot. The bottom of each 
foot was raw flesh, an entire sore from heel to 
toe. They had previously cut holes in their 
boots wherever they pinched. This had let in 
sand and water and mud, and their feet were 
in a state which can not be described. And 
yet in this condition they were traveling in their 
zigzag course, through swamps and forests in 
the gloom of night, often without food and with- 
out water, an average of forty miles every twen- 
ty-four hours. We have read of suffering, of 
endurance, of heroism, elsewhere. But greater 


than this, exhibited by these heroic patriots, | 


escaping from the fiendish spirit of treason and 
rebellion, we know not where to find. 


** Our thirst,’ Colonel Raynor writes, ‘‘ over- 


powered the pain in our feet, and good time was 
made. We traveled several miles before any 
water was found; and that was nothing but a 
‘hog-wallow,’ yet it tasted sweet.” Soon after 
they came upon acool running stream. ‘‘ Ah,” 
exclaims Colonel Raynor, ‘‘how few truly know 
what real hunger or thirst is! Yet we were 
less than thirty-six hours without water.” 
About one o’clock in the morning of Wednes- 
day the 11th, they caught sight of the Rappa- 
hannock. The agitating question of how they 
were to cross the river. which was here a mile 
wide, banished fatigue. 
ing so freshly that they could not cross upon a 
frail raft; and they were too much exhausted 
They, however, 


The wind was blow- 


to attempt to construct one. 
pressed on, and soon came in sight of a strag- 
gling village of six or eight houses on the banks. 
They crept noiselessly through the silent street 
to the water’s edge, and there, to their inex- 
pressible joy, they found a skiff with paddles 
drawn up upon the beach out of reach of the 
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tide. Their united strength was just sufficient 
to shove it into the water. Not a moment was 
lost in embarking, and they soon reached the 
opposite shore. They then set it adrift that it 
might not reveal the line of their escape. Our 
adventurers desire here to present their thanks 
to the owner of the skiff for its use, and their 
hope that in good time he gained possession of 
Colonel Murphy had accidentally, in 
the excitement of pushing off the boat, left his 
shoes upon the opposite bank. Raynor and 
Hurd had fortunately kept theirs with them. 
The gloom of night still enveloped them, and 
the wind was high. They found an old shed 
into which they entered, and thus protected 
from the wind they struck a light and exam 
ined their map. They judged that ten miles, 
in a direct line, would take them through West- 
This cheer 
ing prospect nerved them with new energies. 
They soon found a good road 
But it was of hard, rough clay, which tore Mur 
phy’s lacerated feet terribly. Still he hobbled 
on, though unable at times to repress his groans. 


it again. 


moreland County to the Potomae. 


running east. 


Colonel Hurd seemed to have nerves of steel, 
Colonel Raynor 
was so weary that he could scarcely lift one 
foot in advance of the other, and found him- 
self falling asleep as he toiled on with strength 
every hour growing weaker. Still they did not 
rest until daylight, when they left the road and 
sought concealment in a small piece of woods. 


and was ever urging haste. 


After a short nap in a thicket, impatience to 
reach the Potomac, now so near, again roused 
them. Just as they were about to start a negro 
thrust his face into the thicket close to them 
It seemed 
as though he must have seen them, though he 


and commenced calling for his cows. 


said nothing but went on his way shouting 
**Sukee, Sukee!” at the top of his voice. 
They immediately struck out, by the com- 
pass, northeast through the woods. It was the 
morning of Thursday the 12th. The brush 
iers and thorns lacerated Murphy's bare and 
gory feet terribly. Some of the 
have poisoned them, for they were fearfully in- 
flamed and swollen. Every few moments he 
would fall from exhaustion and pain. Still he 
hobbled along, his faithful companions refusing 
to abandon him. Soon they came upon one of 
those immense swamps with which Eastern Vir- 
It extended 
as far as the eye could reach. 
deed a dilemma. None of them could endure 
the thought of the dreary miles they must travel 
in the endeavor to pass around the vast morass. 


vines must 


ginia abounds. in all directions 


Here was in- 


Should they plunge into it, there was great dan- 
ger that in their extreme exhaustion they all 
might perish in its miry bottom. After anx- 
ious deliberation the proposition of Colonel 
Hurd was adopted that they should attempt to 
force their way through. As there were many 
encampments of Confederate soldiers in the vi- 
cinity the attempt to go around would expose 
them to almost inevitable capture. In re 
sponse to the proposition Raynor said, ‘‘ Well, 
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go ahead and we will follow.” Hurd started, 
and the first step plunged him in mud and wa- 
ter up to his waist. The swamp was about 
three quarters of a mile broad, partially cov- 
ered with a rank growth of reeds and water- 
lilies without trees or brush. Sometimes they 
would be not more than knee-deep in the slimy 
ooze. The next step would plunge them to 
the arm-pits, and then they would encounter a 
pool of the green, stagnant, stenchful slough, 
through which they half waded, half swam. 

In an hour they reached the dry land on the 
other side, and ascending a slight eminence sat 
down to rest. For the first time a cloud of 
despondency seemed to be gathering even upon 
Colonel Hurd’s brow. Despairingly they gazed 
for a moment into each other’s faces, and not a 
word was uttered. But suddenly Hurd jumped 
up, exclaiming : ‘‘ Why, boys, I have lived twen- 
ty-seven days in the Rocky Mountains on mule’s 
meat, with the snow four feet deep, and this is 
nothing to that!” 

This started them all again. They passed a 
deserted garden, where they found a few green 
tomatoes and a ripe cucumber. ‘I can testi- 
fy,” one of their number writes, ‘‘that a ripe 
cucumber raw does not taste good even to a 
hungry man.” Ascending the brow of a hill 
they saw the broad, silvery waters of the Poto- 
mac in the distance, with the blue line of the 
Maryland shore barely discernible beyond. 
Few can imagine the emotions which this sight 
enkindled in the bosoms of these weary wan- 
derers. More than one silent prayer of grati- 
tude ascended to that Providence which had 
protected them thus far. Tears of joy dimmed 
the eyes of these men whom no woes could 
compel to weep. They now entered a corn- 
field, and with decided relish ate of the green 
ears. 

As they drew near the river they came upon 
a group of negroes near an old house all fallen 
to decay, leaving but the chimney standing, 
There was a marble slab near bearing this i 
scription: “On this spot was born George Wash- 
ington, February 22, 1732.” ‘‘ We could not,” 


writes Colonel Raynor, ‘‘ repress a feeling of 


indignation that so sacred a spot should be sur- | 


rounded by traitors.” They came upon the 
negroes so suddenly that there was no chance 
for a retreat. So making a virtue of necessity 


they walked boldly forward, and told the ne- | 


groes very truly that they had been lost in the 
woods for many days and were almost starved. 
The kind-hearted slaves gave them the remain- 
der of their breakfast, which consisted of a small 
lump of corn-bread and about two ounces of fat. 
They said, apologizing for the small quantity, 
** Massa don’t gib much now, and we eats all.” 


In reply te the inquiry for a boat to cross over | 


into Maryland they replied, ‘‘ Massa Wilson 
has a boat bout tree miles up de creek, but 
dar is not anuder boat fit to cross the "Tomac 
in de neighborhood.” 


Just then a white man, probably their over- | 


seer, rode up and gazed in apparent astonish- 
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ment upon the fugitives in their ragged and for- 
lorn condition. They represented to him that 
they had been lost in the woods, and that they 
wished to get over the river to recruit soldiers, 
He scrutinized them quite suspiciously, and 
said, ‘*‘ Mr. Wilson has a boat, and it is the only 
one this side of Mathias Point; but I don't 
think he will let you take it,” with especial em- 
phasis on the ‘‘you.” He then rode on. As 
they approached the creek, which was here 
quite wide, and about a mile from its entrance 
into the river, they saw a negro coming across 
in a canoe or ‘‘ dug-out.” Hiding in the corn, 
they waited until he tied the boat and threw 
the paddle in the grass upon the bank. As 
soon as he was out of sight they took the boat 
and commenced paddling down the creek. It 
blew almost a gale, the hollowed log was but 
about twelve feet long, and when all three were 
in the gunwale was not more than an inch 
above the water. It was evidently impossible 
to cross the storm-swept Potomac in so frail a 
bark. Near the mouth of the creek they saw 
a negro fishing in a little larger boat, but one 
in which no sane man would think of encoun- 
tering the heavy seas then running in the river, 
which was here over six miles wide. 

They compelled the negro to exchange boats 
| with them. He remonstrated piteously, say- 

ing, ‘* Massa will kill me when I get home for 
doing it.” Colonel Hurd replied, ‘‘ But I shall 
kill you here, and now, if you do not do it.” 
The poor slave yielded, but said, ‘‘ You'll neber 
| get over in dis storm, Massa, neber, neber!” 
| They paid the negro three dollars in Con- 
federate money, as boot, in the compulsory ex- 
|change. The skiff had no rowlocks or thole- 
pins, was, very frail and leaked badly. Just as 
they were starting the negro shouted out t 
them, ‘‘ Go starn fo’most, Massa, starn fo’most; 
dat’s de safest way.” They followed his ad- 
vice. But for this sagacity of the negro the 
| boat would inevitably have been swamped, and 
they all would have perished. 

Raynor took a paddle and steered. Hurd 
stood in the centre of the boat, with his coat 
for a sail, while Murphy did good service in 
bailing out the water. Fortunately the wind 
was blowing directly across the river in their 
favor. As soon as they had left the shelter 
of the bank and felt the full force of the wind 
the waves began to pour in above the sides of 
the boat, and it seemed inevitable that they 
must be swamped. But to return to the shore 
was not to be thought of. There was evident- 
ly quite a commotion there. The owner of 
the skiff was on the bank calling upon them 
to return his boat, and the overseer whom they 
had met on horseback was eagerly watching 
them. The sea now ran so high that both 
Hurd and Murphy had to devote all their en- 
ergies to bailing. When in the trough of the 
waves the tops of the trees on either banks 
could not be seen. 

Their safe passage of the river under such 
circumstances seems almost miraculous. By 











THE CAPTURE, 


CROSSING THE 


going stern foremost the bows of the boat cut 
the on-rushing billows, and throwing them on 
each side- prevented their breaking into the 
boat. In about three hours after leaving the 
Virginia shore they were approaching the Ma- 
ryland side at the mouth of the Wicomico 
Creek. There is here an extensive bar, 
which the waves were dashing furiously, throw- 
ing the spray many feet into the air. It was 
low-water, and the spectacle of danger was ter- 
rific. But Hurd’s animating voice was still 
heard shouting, ‘‘ Keep her straight, Raynor ; 
we are all right yet!” Just then a huge crest- 
ed billow swept them far up the bar and nearly 
filled the boat. They leaped out, dragged the 
boat over the bar, and found themselves safe in 
comparatively still water. Soon they reached a 
fishing sloop within the creek, Captain Faunce, 
of Washington City. Being satisfied that the 
vessel could not be there unless its owner were 
loyal, they went fearlessly on board, told their 
story, and were received with great hospitality. 
The kind-hearted fishermen served up for their 
hungry guests a luxurious repast of fish and 
oysters, and gave them beds to sleep on. Tears 
filled the eyes of the good old Captain when he 
looked at Murphy's feet; and he would not al- 
low his guests to leave the boat until the next 
morning, though Colonel Hurd was anxious to 
land and walk through Maryland to Washing- 
ton, declaring that he was ‘‘ not tired.” 

The next morning, Friday, the 13th, they 
took leave of their kind host, and set out in 
their skiff to skirt the Maryland shore until 
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over 


IMPRISONMENT, AND 





ESCAPE. 


POTOMAC, 


they should meet some one of the blockading 
squadron which would convey them to Wash 
ington.. Captain Faunce advised them not t 
trust any of the inhabitants along the coast, as 
they were rank rebels, until reaching Lower 
Cedar’ Point, where there lived a Mr. Bur 
roughs, who was a true Union man, and who 
would give them all the assistance in his pow 
er. 


For some time they endeavored to make 
their way along the shore by paddling their 


skiff. But an angry sea and an adverse wind 
ere long compelled them to abandon their boat 
and take to the bank. Their progress was 
slow, for Murphy’s feet were in a horrible con 
dition. 
that they bore a great resemblance to two huge 
boiled puddings, stained and discolored where 
the fruit had broken through. By adopting 
the expedient of letting down his pants over 
his feet and tying them beneath, holding the 
waistbands by the hips on each side, his feet 
were in a measure protected from the oyster- 
shells and gravel with which the banks of the 
Potomac were There times 
when he semi-delirious with anguish. 
Still he pressed on. 

They met some young men, to whom they 
represented that they were Confederate sol 
diers who had been lost in the woods, and wh« 
were trying to escape into Virginia. The 
young Marylanders told them to make their 
way up to Watson’s, at the mouth of Pope’s 
Creek, and he would run them over, as that 
But they advised them t 


They were so swollen and discolored 


covered. were 


was 


was his business. 
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keep clear of Burroughs’s, at Lower Cedar 
Point, as he was ‘‘a d—d Union hound,” and 
‘‘we are going to burn him out one of these 
nights.” One of these young men accompa- 
nied them some distance, and aided them to 
cross a large creek, by which they saved sev- 
eral miles of travel. About noon, being com- 
pletely used up, they went to a farm-house, 
and passing themselves off as Confederate sol- 
diers received a good dinner. The benevo- 
lent old man, rebel sympathizer as he was, was 
so moved by their pitiable condition that he 
took a horse out of the plow, harnessed him tq 
an old wagon, and sent them, with his boy for a 
driver, several miles to Mr. Burroughs’s house. 
There they were kindly received, though Mr. 
Burroughs was evidently alarmed in view of 
the vengeance he might bring down upon him- 
self for showing any sympathy with Unron sol- 
diers. About four miles above they could 
see a revenue cutter—the Howell Cobb—an- 
chored opposite Pope’s Creek. Watson’s res- 
idence could also be seen on the shore. Col- 
onel Hurd was impatient to reach the cutter. 
There was safety, rest, and the means of re- 
joining his company before they had a fight. 
Colonel Raynor was also very anxious to get 
on board the vessel, for they were still in the 
midst of rebels, who might at any moment 
seize them. Colonel Murphy, notwithstand- 
ing his awful sufferings, was determined not to 
break company with his companions. 

They started, walking on the beach. But 
their progress was very slow and painful in 
the extreme. The oyster-shells and gravel 
hurt Colonel Murphy’s feet so that once or 
twice he crawled over. rough places on his 
hands and knees. MHurd, being much the 
strongest, proposed that he should hurry for- 
ward, get on board the vessel, and send a boat 
for his more exhausted comrades, who, in the 
mean time, were to hobble forward as fast as 
possible. Colonel Raynor generously remain- 
ed behind to help his comrade, who was so fear- 
fully crippled. The sun was but about an hour 
high when they set out from Mr. Burroughs’s 
house, and the evening twilight was fading into 
darkness when Colonel Hurd left his compan- 
ions. 

It was quite dark before Hurd reached a 
point opposite the cutter. He hailed the boat 
and asked to be taken on board. The reply 
came back that they could not take him unless 
he told them who he was. He shouted out 
his story, pleading for himself and his com- 
rades. It was all in vain. Colonel Hurd then 
asked if they would drop a line and take him 
on board if he would swim out to them. The 
cruel reply was, ‘‘If you come near the gun- 
boat we will fire upon you.” We fear that 
the response of Colonel Hurd was not couched 
in the most gentle terms. 

In the mean time his comrades, toiling pain- 
fully along, after the lapse of half an hour, list- 
ened eagerly for the sound of oars coming to 
their relief. Disappointed, they crept slowly 
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along, much of the time wading in the river, 
as the cool water was somewhat refreshing to 
their gory feet. Continuing on in this way, 
at nine o'clock at night they arrived opposite 
the vessel, which was anchored about a quarte: 
of a mile out in the stream. 

They could not imagine what had becom 
of Hurd. It was evident that something had 
befallen him, for they knew that he was inca- 
pable of deserting them. They hallooed sever- 
al times, but no responsive voice came back 
through the silence and darkness of the night. 
They hailed the revenue cutter, over which th« 
Stars and Stripes were floating in the moon- 
light, but no answer was vouchsafed them 
Soon they heard the grating of the chains as 
the anchor was uplifted, and saw the unfurling 
of the sails. They clapped their hands in ex- 
cess of joy, believing that the cutter was com- 
ing to their rescue, and that in a few moments 
they would find themselves safe under the pro- 
tection of that flag for which they had suffere 
so much. 

What was their astonishment to behold th 
vessel, as her canvas filled with the evening 
breeze, sailing away up the stream! They 
gazed upon the receding boat in mute amaze 
ment and despair. ‘*What canit mean? [Is 
this all a dream?” they asked themselves over 
and over again. As they sat there in th 
gloom of night, and enveloped in the still 
deeper gloom of their own disappointment, 
they heard voices up the river, and walking a 
little distance they found some negroes en- 
gaged in night-fishing. To the question 
they had seen a strange white man about dur- 
ing the evening one of the negroes replied : 

‘*A white man came here, hail de ship, tell 
dem he a Cap’n, want to git aboard; jis der 
some of Massa Watson’s men run down de 
bank to cotch him; but he drop his shoes an 
run away from dem. I hear dem say up to d« 
house dey no cotch him.” 

They further said that Massa Watson was 
going to run some goods over into Virginia as 
soon as the moon went down, and that the 
starting-place was from a marsh two miles be- 
low, where two large batteaux were hid. Ray- 
nor and Murphy, after anxious deliberation, 
determined to go back to Burroughs’s house, 
thinking that. Hurd would naturally strike for 
that as a place of safety. The negroes guided 
them to a dust-road, which they would find 
easier to their feet than the oyster-shell beach. 
Uncomplainingly these men of iron nerve and 
energy trudged along, when soon four large 
dogs rushed out upon them. A negro came 
running out from the house, and calling off the 
dogs, inquired, ‘‘ Who is ye?” They replied, 
‘*We are anxious to get over into Virginia.” 
‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘if you will hurry along you 
can overtake Massa Watson, who, with a lot 
of men, will run some boats over as soon as 
the moon goes down. Come along,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I go wid you.” ‘‘ No, no,” Ray- 
nor replied. ‘‘You stay here and keep the 





dogs back, and we'll hurry on and overtake 
them.” 

The negro returned to the house, and they 
hid in a thicket until half an hour after, the 
moon went down, when, concluding that ‘‘ Mas- 
sa Watson” was on his way across the river, 
they resumed their painful tramp, and reached 
Burroughs’s about three o’clock in the morning. 
Mr. Burroughs (may God bless him!) rose from 
his sleep, took them in, gave them refreshments 
and a good bed. 
overcame the sense of pain, and they slept 
soundly. When they awoke in the morning 
the first object that met their eyes was the 
Howell Cobb, anchored in the stream opposite 
the house. A boat coming ashore, Colonels 
Raynor and Murphy were taken on board. 

Captain Franks, in command, listened at- 
tentively to their story, and told them that he 
had heard their hail the night before, but be- 
lieving it to be a decoy to get his men 
and knowing the neighborhood to be 


Weariness and exhaustion 


ashore, 
a dan- 


gerous one, he had weighed anchor and stood ' 


He did all he could to make amends 
for the misunderstanding, and treated them 
with the greatest humanity. Mrs. Frank wept 
at the sight of the inflamed, swollen, bleeding 
feet, and tenderly bathed them with her own 
sisterly hand. After partaking of a hasty break- 
fast Colonel Raynor was permitted, at his own 
earnest solicitation, to take a boat’s crew and 
go ashore to hunt up theirlost comrade. There 
were but six seamen on board the cutter, and 
Raynor was allowed to take two. As they 
were getting the boat ready a man was seen 
coming rapidly down the beach. It was Col- 
onel Hurd. A boat was sent for him, and he 
was soon on board the cutter. 
all safe. Their wonderful escape was accom- 
plished—an escape, when viewed in all its as- 
pects of sagacity, of endurance, of heroism, of 
unselfishness, can find but few parallels in the 
history of man. 

Colonel Hurd confirmed the narrative of the 
negro. While hailing the vessel the night be- 
fore, and shouting out his story, he was heard 


away. 


They were now 
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by Watson’s men. They sprang down the bank 
to catch him, intending, doubtless, to carry him 
across the river in their boats and deliver him 
to the rebel authorities. As they rushed upon 
him, calling upon him to surrender, he dropped 
darted them, and in the 
darkness gained the woods, where he hid be 
hind a log and slept till morning. He then 
worked his way back to Mr. Burroughs’s, and 
was happily united with his companions be 


his shoes, between 


neath the folds of our national banner. 
A steamer coming up the river, they wer 
transferred to her. Opposite Acquia Creek 
the gun-boat Yankee, the flag-ship of the block 
ading fleet, under Commodore Craven, was at 
anchor. Commodore Craven and his officers, 
after carefully questioning the adventurers, re 
ceived them with the utmost kindness. Hurd 
and Raynor were provided with socks for their 
feet, but none could be found large enough to 
cover the bloated mass into which Murphy's 
feet were swollen. 
a letter to Captain Dahlgren, Commandant of 
the Navy-yard at Washington, and sent his 
swiftest tug, the Resolute, to convey them to the 
city. Just at sundown on Saturday evening, 
September the 14th, the steamer reached Wash- 
As they steppe d on shore Colonel Hurd 
turned to his companions and said, very im- 


The Commodore gave them 


ington. 


pressively : 

‘** Boys, I have lived twenty-seven days in the 
Rocky Mountains on mule’s meat, with the snow 
four feet deep. But that was nothing to this!” 

This frank admission, though coming so late, 
was gratefully appreciated by his comrades. 
Before the close of another week Murphy and 
Raynor were at their homes, and Colonel Hurd 
was with his company, ready for a fight. 

Space will not allow us to trace out the su 
Sublimer 
deeds of daring were never performed than by 
Colonel Hurd, at Chickamauga, and Colonel 
Raynor, on the Red River. At Harrison's 
Landing Colonel Murphy, with his accustomed 
energy and tact, rendered services which won 
the love of thousands ready to perish. 


} 


sequent career of these hé¢roic men. 
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Sarru the white owl to the martin folk, 
In the belfry tower so grim and gray: 
“Why do they deafen us with these bells? 
Is any one dead or born to-day?” 


A martin peeped over the rim of its nest, 
And answered, crossly: ‘‘ Why, ain't you heard 
That an heir is come to the great estate?” 
“T’aven’t,” the owl said, “*pon my word.” 


Saith the snail so snug in his dappled shell, 
Slowly stretching one cautious horn, 

As the beetle was hurrying by so brisk, 
Much to his Snailship’s inward scorn: 


‘“Why does that creature ride by so fast? 
Has a fire broke out, to the east or west ?”— 
““Your Grace, he rides to the wedding-feast.” 
“Let the madman go. What I want’s rest.” 


The swallows around the woodman skimmed, 
Poising and turning on flashing wing; 

One said: “How liveth this lump of earth? 
In the air, he can neither soar nor spring? 


“Over the meadows we sweep and dart, 
Down with the flowers, or up in the skies; 
While these poor lumberers toil and slave 


Half-starved, for how can they catch their flies?” 


Quoth the dry-rot worm to his artisans 
In the carpenter’s shop, as they bored away: 
' 


‘Hark to the sound of the saw and file! 
What are these creatures at work at—say?" 


From his covered passage a worm looked out, 
And eyed the beings so busy o’erhead: 

“T scarcely know, my Lord; but I think 
They're making a box to bury their dead !" 


Says a butterfly with his wings of blue 
All in a flutter of careless joy, 

As he talks to a dragon-fly over a flower: 
“Ours is a life, Sir, with no alloy. 


“What are those black things, row and row 
Winding along by the new-mown hay?” 

‘‘That is a funeral,” says the fly: 
“The carpenter buries his son to-day 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR. 


BY 


A VIRGINIAN. 


[Hitth Paper. | 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAH., 


February 22, 1861.—The prospect of imme- 


General Williams’s brigade turned out in honor 


| that the alarm was occasioned by the presen 


| of a squad of horse-thieves in the vicinity o 
diate activity seems to have inspired every one. | 


of the day, one rifle regiment, three of infantry, | 
and two companies of cavalry, all in their gala 


attire and marching to spirited music, with a 


bright sky and genial atmosphere, combined to | 
raise our spirits to the highest point of hopeful- | 


ness. 

As Colonel Donnelly sends an ambulance to 
Hagerstown to-morrow, I concluded to lie by 
for a day longer and accept the seat so politely 
offered. 

In the afternoon refugees from Morgan 
brought reports that Jackson was again ap- 
proaching by the Winchester road with eighteen | 
thousand men. As the room next to that which 
I occupied had been perforated by a rebel 
shell during the former bombardment I took | 
the precaution to put my baggage in order for | 


: i , } 
a move; at the same time feeling convinced | 


— 


<& = 
-<aee eb S, 
Fone 


A BUSHWHACKER. 


Berkeley, usually led by some of the States- 
Rights heroes furnished by Morgan to the Con 
federacy. At brigade head-quarters I found 
the same opinion prevailing, and also that a com- 
petent force had been sent te amnbuscade these 
fellows in the mountains. I offered my sery 
ices to lead any detachment that might be sen 
over to support the ‘‘liers in wait” in case of 
necessity, and was promised an opportunity 
should any occasion arise for such a movement. 
After which I went to bed and slept soundly 
until morning. 

February 23.—Fair and mild. Yesterday’s 
news turned out as expected—‘‘ex nihilo nihil 
jit.” Taking leave of my lily and friends, I 
started for Hagerstown in Colonel Donnelly’s 
Two of my traveling companions 
were worthy farmers from the neighborhood of 
Niagara Falls, who had come on to visit their 
sons, soldiers inthe Grand Army. At the Fair- 

view House I found a party of Virginia 
loyalists, refugees from Berkeley County, 
endeavoring to soothe the sorrows of their 
exile by ‘‘ seven up” and whisky, of which 
it seems “ Old Virginia never tires.” They 
stopped their game for a moment to re- 
proach us of the military service for om 
inaction, and wanted to know ‘ why the 
devil we did not advance and drive the 
rebels away from their homes?” which 
were in tantalizing sight from their pres- 
ent lodge. We arrived at Hagerstown 
about dark. 

February 24.—This morning took the 
coach for Frederick, and by the way en- 
countered a furious storm, which blew 
down trees and telegraph-poles and 
threatened to overturn our coach. On 
arriving at Frederick, about mid-day, I 
called at the head-quarters of Gener: 
Banks to pay my respects. The Gen- 
eral informed me that a movement on 
Winchester was in progress, and insisted 
that I should accompany his division. I 
told him of my engagements with Gen- 
eral Birney; but as I felt myself more 
competent for usefulness in the Valley, 
I was willing to remain with him if Gen- 
eral Birney could be satisfied. A direct 
order from the Commander-in-Chief of 
the army settled the question definitely, 
and I immediately set about equipping 
myself for the campaign. A visit to a 
Jew’s slop-shop, and another to the Di- 
vision Quarter-master, sufficed to put me 
in marching order. 

February 25.—Clear and cold. Alex- 
ander Diffey arrived from Baltimore last 
night, with a pontoon train and eighty 


ambulance. 
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cars for the traasportation of troops to Harper's 
Ferry. Sedgwick moves from Poolsville, via 
Adamstown, with two brigades. Lander, from 
the vicinity of Cumberland, with twelve thou- 
sand men, moves eastward through Blooming 
Gap. 
forces, concentrate at Martinsburg and march 


southward by the Valley turnpike ; Banks, with | 


the main body, moves southward via Harpe r’s 
Ferry and Charlestown. This will 
trate twenty-seven thousand men and seventy- 
five guns in front of Winchester. At the 
same time the Grand Army in front of Wash- 
ington will move decisively upon Manassa 
This will bring matters to a speedy conclusion 
in Virginia; while the occupation of Nashville, 
and the reactionary movements reported in 
‘Tennessee, promise a speedy collapse of the re- 
bellion in the West. 

February 27.—Clear and cold. This morn- 
ing I met General Banks on the street, and was 
informed that M‘Clellan was at Harper’s Ferry, 
and desired to see me immediately. Within 
fifteen minutes I was mounted and on the road. 
Passing through Jefferson, Petersville, and 


day; and there giving my horse in charge of a 
negro of General Banks’s household, I sought 
the general head-quarters, in a large green pas- 
senger-car which stood upon the sideling. On 
entering I saw my friend, Captain B——, close- 
ly engaged in conversation with an officer whom 
I did not recognize. The stranger looked up, 
and immediately addressed me by name. ‘Ah, 
Mr. ——, I was this moment speaking of you, 
and wishing to see you.” As he spoke I re- 
marked the three stars glittering on his shoulder. 
So thin and pallid had his late attack of typhoid 
fever left him that I found difficulty in recog- 
nizing the person of the Commander-in-Chief 
as the same I had seen so fresh, florid, and vig- 
orous on the Potomac Bluffs at Edward’s Fer- 
ry. 

The maps which he and Captain B had 
been examining were again spread, and I was 
invited to join the council. They had been dis- 
cussing the question of the most available routes 
by which Lander and Williams might reach the 
main thoroughfare leading up the Valley. My 
local knowledge readily supplied the necessary 
information. The prompt, clear, and soldierly 
manner in which M‘Clellan discussed the sub- 
ject in hand showed that the fever had in no- 
wise attainted the vigor of his mind. This ex- 
amination concluded, I was presented to the 
officers of the general staff, a dozen or more of 
whom were present in the car. Among these 
were the French Princes De Joinville and his 
nephews Louis Philippe and Robert. The elder 
Prince De Joinville was a tall, slender person, 
stoop-shouldered, rather ungainly in his move- 
ments, and wearing a huge, ugly cap, which gave 
to him an air any thing but ‘‘distinguished.” I 
should have taken him for a cattle-dealer, wait- 
ing an opportunity to have a talk with the com- 
missary. The young men, who wore the shoul- 


Williams, with his brigade and other | 


concen-.| 


s. | war and the companionship of great deeds ; 


|ings all mingled 
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light-haired, 
frank-mannered, unassuming youths, in no way 
differing, either in appearance or manner, from 
our young Americans of the educated classes. 
Although but little influenced by names and ti- 
tles, I could not suppress a feeling of admiring 


der-knots of captains, were slender, 


and sympathetic interest for these young men, 
Princes but in name. They were also the vic- 
tims of a political revolution—exiles fromm home 
and country, scions of a brave race, who had 
volunteered to strike a blow for the cause of 
humanity and civilization, prompted, no doubt, 
| by that manly and generous instinct that loves 
and 
doubtless, too, by some shrewd political fore- 
sight from beneath that great, ugly cap, which 
recognizes in the present movement the cause 
of the nineteenth century, and with a view to 
future possibilities perceives the utility of hav- 
ing made a mark on the right side. Decidedly 
the handsomest and most distinguished-looking 
officer present was a young Prussian, Baron 
Radovitz. 

After accepting the hospitality of the car, 


| agreeably dispensed by Colonel Astor of New 
Knoxville, I arrived at Sandy Hook about mid- | 
| presently met with Colonel Clarke, of Banks’s 


York, I started out to look after my horse, and 


staff, and accompanied him across the pontoon 
bridge to the town of Harper's Ferry. Here 
was a vast heap of charred and crumbling ruin. 
The fine national arsenals, work-shops, railway- 


bridges, store-houses, hotels, and private dwell- 


in a common destruction. 
Winding up the hill we took possession of a de- 
serted stable for our horses, and then found en- 
tertainment for ourselves in the house of a wid- 
ow woman near by. 

February 28.— Clear and cool. On rising 
this morning I walked over to Sandy Hook and 
reported to General M‘Clellan, who requested 
me to meet him in half an hour at General 
Sedgwick’s quarters in Harper’s Ferry. Re- 
turning, I saddled my steed and repaired to the 
rendezvous, where I found the staff and escort 
in the saddle awaiting the advent of the Gen- 
erals, who were at the moment within doors 
engaged in consultation. In half an hour we 
were in motion. The air was deliciously brac- 
ing, and the brilliant trappings of our cavalcade 
showed superbly in the clear sunlight. On 
reaching the summit of the Bolivar Heights, 
the view of the magnificent Valley elicited a 
general murmur of astonishment and admira- 
tion. This was the Valley of which I had so 
often boasted among my friends and comrades 
as the fairest land under the cope of heaven— 
the home and play- ground of my childhood, 
and endeared to me by many ties in later life; 
and it was with a glow of heart-felt satisfaction 
that I heard the full justification of my partial- 
ity from the lips of these distinguished stran- 
gers. I had been seven months in exile, and 
after the momentary burst of pleasure called 
forth by the view my mind was filled with va- 
ried and contending emotions. 

I had my full share of Virginianism, and had 
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garnered up a store of pride respecting this | 
beautiful region, whose attractions I always 

considered were a part of my birth-right. I ad- 

mired the inhabitants with their genial hospi- 

tality and cultivated simplicity of character and 

manner. I was attached to the old customs 

that lingered pleasantly among the refinements 

of modern progress, indicating a retrospective | 
dignity, like those antiquated and moss-covered | 
mansions that we sometimes see, still standing 

amidst the crude splendor of our fresh-built 

cities. And while my judgment might acquiesce | 
in the unanswerable logic of Northern humani- | 
tarians and political economists, in regard to | 
the ‘‘ peculiar institution,” it was not from this | 
favored region that either would have chosen to | 
draw illustrations wherewith to enforce their | 
appeals or point their arguments. I had lived 
my life in its midst, and knew that, like all oth- 
er phases of human society, it had its lights as 
well as shadows. Every hill and dale, every | 
house with its barns and cabins. ‘The faces of | 
the negroes as they came out to stare at our | 
sweeping cavalcade. The soft, broad accent | 
of the voices we heard by the way-side, were all | 
so touchingly familiar, and carried me back so far 
among the good old peaceful times that I would | 
momentarily forget my surroundings. Then the 

clash of our swinging sabres or the gleam of a| 
marching column of bayonets would rend this | 
haze of softening thought, like sharp lightning | 
through a gilded cloud—with a flash of fierce | 
and bitter realization now it was war—cruel and | 
wasting war, destructive of property and life. 

Well, time and industry will soon restore the for- 

mer, and we must all die sooner or later, but what | 
time will restore the scattered household gods, 
the riven bonds of society, the blighted honor, | 
violated oaths, the overthrown respect for all | 
sacred things, human and divine ?—when will | 
the fires of fraternal hate be quenched, and the 
darker malignity of party-spirit, that seeks a 
vengeance deeper than death? And with this 
contrasting of the past and present comes the hot 
tide of indignation against those unscrupulous 
and besotted demagogues who had most wicked- 
ly and stupidly brought all these woes upon this 
once innocent and happy region. But the soul 
that is armed in a great cause must be proof 
against all weaknesses, whether of sentiment or 
passion. Let us look to the work in hand. 

As we rode through Charlestown I met and 
exchanged congratulations with several friends 
whose loyalty had been hardy enough to sur- 
vive the seven months’ darkness. The main 
street was lined with the National infantry, 
who, with bands playing and colors flying, sa- 
luted the commander as we passed. It was a 
glorious-hour for me, and for some others who 
had looked for the coming with an abiding faith. 
There were many also—anxious waiters on the 
tide of circumstance—who met us with smiling 
faces and a ready welcome, as our coming af- 
forded relief from the ever-impending terror of 
conscription, of forced loans of money and ma- 
terial, and a currency, to say the least, very 


| 





suspicious. Yet in the general condition of the 
popular mind I was grievously disappointed. 
The seven months of undisputed rebel sway had 
done its work with astonishing completeness. 
The first-born of every family was in the ranks 
of the rebellion. 
attorney and local official and general speculator 
were filled with rebel scrip, gorgeous with showy 
vignettes and high figures. Every anxious and 
plodding farmer had his greasy wallet swelled 
with vouchers signed by officers of the C.S. A., 
for horses, cattle, and grain, furnished vodlun- 
tarily, under pain of death or confiscation. With 
a devilish skill the Richmond conspirators had 
sounded and turned all the sentiments, passions, 
and interests that govern mankind to their serv- 
ice. Where lures, tricks, and falsehoods failed 
to accomplish the purpose, violence and terror 
succeeded. But willing or unwilling, entrapped 
or seized, dupes or victims, all were now marked 
alike with the fatal brand—C. 8. 

What first struck me was the seedy and old- 
fashioned appearance of the people. The dial- 
hand of fashion had not stood still with them, 
but had gone back, by the enforced resumption 
of the wardrobes of former years cast off and 
packed away. Next was the expression of their 
countenances, where the free, frank, and kindly 
air, warm with jovial good-living and insouci- 
ance, was succeeded by the haggard impress of 
terror, anxiety, and suspicion. This struck me 
most painfully in my intercourse with old per- 
sonal friends, who had remained firm and un- 
changed in their loyalty. My vehement and 
unreserved expression of our common wishes 
and opinions seemed to fill them with alarm. 
When they ventured to speak, in an under- 
tone, there was an anxious scanning of win- 
dows and doors, a nervous whispering and tak- 
ing you aside, when none were present. Yet 
these were the truest and the boldest, who had 
never bent the knee to Baal—and this while 
the Union armies thronged the roads and occu- 
pied all the surroundings. I had seen this same 
thing in Naples during the reign of the Bour- 
bons, and in Venetia during the darkest days 
of Austrian domination; but to find it here, 
among my own once independent and free- 
spoken people, shocked me inexpressibly, and 
revealed more clearly than all else I had seen 
and heard how remorseless and arrogant had 
been the despotism which, in so brief a period, 
had left such impress upon the souls of brave 
and free citizens. 

As I conversed more generally with acquaint- 
ances I was equally amazed to hear the mon- 
strous stories of all sorts that had obtained 
credence. The prosperity of the North had al- 
ready withered, the voices of its factories were 
hushed, commerce lay rotting at the wharves— 
the silence of the once busy streets broken only 
by howling mobs demanding bread. Then, in 
regard to the conduct and character of the Na- 
tional troops, there was nothing too absurd or 
impossible to find easy belief. But of all sub- 
jects on which the passionate credulity of the 


The pockets of every sharp 
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people had been exercised the story of their vic- 
tories was the favorite. Common-sense and 
possibilities were not allowed to enter into the 
composition of their beliefs in the smallest 
degree. It robbed the choicest dishes of all 
flavor. The affair at Ball’s Bluff, as I had 
foreseen, had made the most decided and mis- 
The exaggerations were 
ludicrous in the extreme. Some believed that 
the navigation® of the Potomac had been im- 
peded by the thousands of dead Yankees that 
choked its current; and others piously hoped 
that, with the opening of the warm weather, the 
would breed a 
pestilence in Washington and clean out the 
Yankee Government. With all this nonsense 
one is continually exercised between pity and 
laughter. Graver were suggested 
when, coming in contact with more methodical 
minds, I perceived how rapidly we had been 
drifting in opposite directions, and how wide 
the gulf of opinion had become. 

On the glady levels that characterize the di- 
viding ridge of the Alleghany Mountains are 
many swamps and ponds which are the sources 
of numerous rivulets that meander aimlessly 
through these pleasant highlands, as they glide 
along, turned hither and thither by a breath of 
iir, a hillock of grass, a fallen tree, or some like 
trifling accident, their gentle currents flowing 
eastward or westward as this seeming chance 
may determine. Their volume swells as they 
progress; their current becomes more rapid, 
their course more decided, their soft, tinkling 
voices changed to a hoarse and clamorous roar. 
No weak impediment turns them now, but, 
sweeping earth and trees with their force, they 
cut themselves eternal channels through the 
solid rock. Still onward, gathering tributary 
power, they presently become great rivers, mod- 
eling the topography of continents, bearing the 
wealth of nations. And so we may curiously 
conceive that of a drop of water splitting upon 
a blade of grass, part may in time find its way 
through the deep mountain channels of the 
Monongahela, between the fair and fertile bluffs 
of the Ohio, the dark swamps and cane-brakes 
of the Mississippi, to mingle with the salt wa- 
ters of the Mexican Gulf, and play its part 
amidst tropical hurricanes. The other globule, 
divided from its brother by that small incident, 
through the picturesque vales of the Susque- 
hanna or Potomac, finds its way to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and thence, by winds and currents, to 
the fog-banks and icebergs of Newfoundland. 
Thus it is with the course of opinion. We are 
nurtured at the same breast; we drink from 
the same cup, and read in the same book; we 
discuss the signification of a word, and argue 
ubout the color of a hair. We divide on a 
blade of grass ; we drift apart; each thinks the 
other deviating, perverse, absurd. ‘Then comes 
the sweep and power of passion, and in the end 
we are as far apart as the frigid and the torrid 
zones. Thus I find it with some fair-reasoning 
minds, which in the muddle of opinion a year 


chievous impression. 


stench of this mass of bodies 


thoughts 
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ago mixed cordially with mine, scarce divided 
by the breadth of a hair. 
guif between us now, and it needs be that we 
have both drifted and will continue to drift. 
Montesquieu takes the more hopeful and kind 
‘*Men 
absurd or so wicked as they think each other— 
they simply misunderstand each other.” 

A pleasant incident, in verification of this, 
occurred to-day. 


There is an awful 


lier view when he says: are never 


80 


Seeing a clergyman of my 
acquaintance on the street, apparently in great 
haste, I hailed him and asked what was the 
matter. He had scarcely breath to answer and 
invoke my assistance. The soldiers were occu 
pying his church, and he was filled with appre 
hensions of spoliation arid desecration. On 
entering the church we found it occupied by 
Colonel Ruger’s Minnesota regiment. 
of the men, under the direction of the officers, 
were taking up the carpets 
the good man did not know. I 
him to the officer, and he begged that he might 
be permitted to remove the Bible, lamps, and 
other pulpit furniture, to a place of safety. The 
request was courteously granted; when a new 
horror burst upon the alarmed pastor. A crowd 
of rude bearded and belted fellows had got into 
the gallery, and were engaged in opening the 
organ and fumbling among the books of sacred 
With an agonized look the clergyman 
exclaimed to the commander: ‘‘ I hope, Sir, you 
will not permit them to destroy it!” The oflicer 
smiled, and quietly replied: ‘‘ They will not in 
jure it, Sir.” 


Some 
for what purpose 
commended 


music. 


A moment of silence was followed 
by a voluntary prelude, played with admirable 
taste and skill; then a hundred rich and manly 
voices took up a strain of sacred music, so grand 
and solemn that we involuntarily took off 
hats. It was curious to see the pastor's face as 


our 


his look of anxiety changed to one of astonish- 


ment, and then settled into a smile of devotion 
al calmness. When the hymn was finished he 
turned to the officer, and said: 
will not be necessary to move the furniture, 
Sir;” and so left the church in peace. It is to 
be regretted, however, that in many other in- 
stances a closer acquaintance did not tend to 


“Ag perceive it 


remove existing prejudices, but rather to aggra- 
vate them. 

While the commanders rode forward to view 
the roads and positions in front of the village 
I dropped back to enjoy an hour's intercourse 
with my friends who for the last year had been 
confined in this political bedlam. Here I was 
beset from all quarters with applications for 
protection of property, restoration of seized 
horses, and release of prisoners. Believing it 
better for the cause and the service that all un- 
necessary and unauthorized oppression should 
be avoided, I readily undertook these cases. 
The Generals, meanwhile, satisfied with their 
reconnoissance, rode back to Harper’s Ferry, 
whither I followed them later in the afternoon. 
I here reported to General Banks the result 
of my observations, and the information I had 
obtained at Charlestown. I was confirmed in 
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surmises respecting the moral and military 
weakness of the Confederacy, and had informa- 
tion, which I conceived positive, that Winchester 
would be abandoned on the approach of our 
troops without a fight. In short, that there 
was not in the Valley any adequate force to 
dispute our advance. This information was 
considered so important that General Banks 
proposed that I should deliver it in person to 
M‘Clellan. 

We accordingly rode over the river by the 
pontoon bridge, and spent an hour painfully 
threading the mazes of railway and forage trains 
which crowded the Maryland shore, searching 
in vain for the green car. 
informed that the Commander-in-Chief had left 
for Washington. I was greatly disappointed, 
for I deemed the information both important 
and reliable. We turned our horses’ heads for 


the Ferry, and, in spite of the bitter and blasting 


wind that cut our faces and dimmed our eyes, I 
could not but look with interest on the scenes 
through which we rode. The whole level bench 
between the mountain and canal, extending 
from Weverton to the Ferry bridge, was one 
mass of railway trains, engines, forage wagons, 
and mules—the animals and machines vying 
with each other in their horrible yelling and 
braying. Mountains of forage and commissary 
stores lay piled beside the trains; while groups 
of teamsters, negroes, quarter-masters’ clerks, 


and train guards, cooking, sleeping, or dancing, | 


huddled around the numerous fires that lighted 
this chaotic picture. Below, the river flashed 
and roared in unison with the noisy and restless 


world; above, rose the impending cliffs of naked 


rock, so high they seemed to touch the frosty 
stars, looking cold, silent, and fixed as destiny. 

March 1.—I rose this morning before the 
sun, and to escape the frosty air entered the 
room where my hostess was preparing breakfast. 
There, the better to warm my hands, I laid my 
new gloves upon the table. At the moment 
some soldiers of a Rhode Island battery entered 


ostensibly for the purpose of getting a drink of | 


water. I turned to call the woman to serve 
them, and when I came again the visitors were 
gone and my gloves had disappeared with them. 
On repairing to head-quarters I found the in- 
formation of the previous evening under discus- 
sion. From the experiences of Patterson’s cam- 
paign it was apprehended that the reverse game 
might be played on our column, and instead of 
reinforcing Manassas from Winchester, a wily 
enemy might evade the overwhelming power of 


M‘Clellan, and reinforcing Winchester from | 


Manassas, concentrate his whole force and crush 
us before we could be supported. My informa- 
tion in regard to the state of affairs at Win- 
chester was twenty-four hours old. There 
might have been changes in the mean time. 
Could I get a trusty messenger to visit Win- 
chester and bring us the latest tidings? I 
promised to do so, and immediately after break- 
fast rode back to Charlestown. Along the 
route I observed the country covered with our 


We were at length | 


| stragglers helping themselves. Almost every 
|man I saw had a pig or a leg of mutton upon 
his bayonet, or a pair of chickens in his haver- 
|sack. Besides the seizing and cooking this 
dainty plunder with fence rails I did not ob- 
serve any ill-natured or wanton disturbance of 
| the inhabitants or property. 

| Arrived in Charlestown, I cast about to se- 
| cure an agent to visit Winchester on the busi- 
| ness spoken of at head-quartersi It was nse- 
| less to think of applying to any white man for 
| such service. The few who in their hearts were 
| faithful to the National cause lived in terror 
}even in the midst of our armies, and being 
‘**spotted,” as they significantly phrased it, 
could not have passed beyond our lines with 
| safety. Those who were not with us from 
principle could not be relied on under any cir- 
cumstances. Indeed it was impossible to find 
men willing to take any risks for a Government 
which thus far had manifested neither the pow- 
er nor the disposition to protect its friends nor 
to punish its enemies. The negroes I knew 
were both faithful and willing, and, strange to 
say, were trusted on the other side with a per- 
sistence that amounted to fatuity. While every 
white man’s motions and actions were watched 
with a most jealous scrutiny, the negroes were 
permitted to run hither and thither as if they 
had been merely domestic animals not fit to 
eat. 

This was the Southern theory, and they acted 
in accordance with it throughout. Yet singular- 
ly enough the negro in his simplicity, his unlet- 
tered ignorance, his servile seclusion, seemed to 
have clearer and more comprehensive views of 
the upshot of this great question than either of 
the free, educated, and enlightened contestants. 
Blinded and inflamed by the madness of parti- 
san politics the white man spurns away the 
patent facts that encumber his path and tram- 
ples common-sense under his feet, taking coun- 
sel only of his excited passions or conceited 
theories. The humble negro, gathering the 
crumbs that fall from his master’s table, finds 
| enough to satisfy him. There is scarcely an 

officer in our division who will acknowledge or 
believes that he is warring for the abolition of 
negro slavery. The Southern people, on the 
other hand, talk and act as if they had no idea 
that such a thing could be accomplished by any 
power human or divine. They are buying and 
selling at high prices. They don’t believe the 
negroes will accept the boon of freedom if of- 
fered. Theyare actually running them off South 
on the approach of our armies. It reminds one 
of Jonah fleeing from the presence of God. 
The negro knows this war is for his liberation, 
and has implicit faith in its accomplishment. 
So if I want a faithful emissary I must find a 
negro with sufficient arithmetic to know the dif- 
ference between a hundred and a thousand, and 
sufficient military knowledge to avoid mistaking 
| a forge or a caisson for acannon. Presently I 
bethought me of a sharp fellow, who I knew had 
attempted to escape Northward a year ago, and 
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HOW THE (DBA GOT 


had been arrested and brought back. I sent 
for him upon some trifling pretext, and taking 
him aside thus addressed him : 

‘¢ F——_, I know you have long had a hank- 
ering for freedom.” 

‘*That I have, master,” 
lighting with an eager smile. 

**That which you have so long wished for 
you can earn in two days if you have the nerve 
to follow my orders.” : 

‘“What are they to be, master?” 
F——, in a dubious tone. 

‘*T wish you to go to Winchester to-night, 
and with your own eyes and your own ears find 
out how many men are there; how many can- 
non, how they are posted; what they think of 
us, and what they intend to do when we ad- 
vance. Ascertain all this, and return here with 
the information as soon as possible.” 

My man’s countenance fell as terror super- 
seded hope. ‘‘It is more than my life is worth 
to do that. They would hang me certain.” 

“‘Then you are not the man I took you for. 
You have not the pluck to grasp the fortune 
that is offered to you, and are not worth the 
trouble the white folks are taking on your ac- 
count.” 

The fellow had spirit enough to feel this re- 
proach. 
freedom do me if I am caught and hung?” 

‘* Well, it is even better to die like a man 


said he, his face 


replied 


**But what good,” said he, ‘ will my | 
| aggravate the difficulties in which the sections, 


INTO THEIR HEADS. 
than live like a dog.” Saying this, 
away as if to give up the negotiation. 

‘* Master,” exclaimed F——, with a 
gling voice, ‘‘if I go, how about my wife and 
children ?” 

**They shall be free.” 

** And if I come back safe with the news ?” 

‘*They shall be free, and you shall have A 
sum of money to take them away and establish 
them where you please.” 

“Till go, Sir! Ill go!” 

I impressed more particularly upon 


strug- 


him the 


points I wished him to observe, and with a pass 


to carry him through the National picket lines 

he started on his adventurous journey. 
Although up to this date the Government of 

the United States had disavowed all intention 


|of interfering directly with the institution of 
| slavery, and had even removed officers from 


high command whose impatient zeal had ven- 
tured boldly to attack the system, yet it was 


| evident to me that the current of opinion was 


setting so strongly in that direction that the 
Government would presently be forced to ac- 
quiesce in its overthrow, if not openly to pro- 
vide measures for its accomplishment. In many 
conversations which [I had had with General 
Banks on this subject I deprecated any direct 
interference with the subject, as tending only to 


and especially the Border States, were involved. 
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In its determination to sustain the national 
unity the Government would be supported by 
the people of the Northern and Middle States 
en masse, by a large fighting majority in most 


of the Border States, and by a large and influ- | 
ential, though apparently inert, party in the | 


heart of the Confederacy itself. An open decla- 
ration of war against slavery at this time would 
at once destroy the unanimity of the North, 
both in political and military circles; would 
revolutionize loyal opinion in the Border States ; 
and entirely crush that latent conservatism in 
the South, upon which all hopes of future peace 
and unity were founded. 

Yet I had made up my mind long ago that 
the annihilation of slayery was to be the inevi- 
table event of the war. And if in former times 
[ had warmly defended it against the injudi- 
cious attacks of fanatical ideologists and igno- 


rant intermeddlers, it was because it was recog- | 


nized and maintained by the Government of the 
country, and it was evident that any unauthor- 
ized disturbance of so great an interest must 


bring on civil war with enormous evils in its | 


train. Although educated in abhorrence of 
that school of politics which made slavery and 
the South its corner-stone, I was willing to ac- 
quiesce in evils and abuses as they existed rather 
than rush upon those we knew not of. But 
when that wretched party, drunk with passion 
and besotted with presumption, undertook to 
destroy our common Government and forced 
this bloody and disastrous civil war upon the 
nation, I considered the dreadful price already 
paid, and determined, as far as my action and 
influence would go, to exact the full considera- 
tion. Pablic and private interest alike de- 
manded the extinction of slavery. Without 
any proclamations or general orders on the sub- 
ject, it is quite well understood at head-quarters 
that behind the Army of the Shenandoah slavery 
is practically wiped out. To-day general head- 
quarters are established in Charlestown. It is 
pleasant enough to meet old friends; but I do 
not like this delay. We should have been in 
Winchester to-day instead of in Charlestown. 


petitions for protection, passes, and prisoners. 
Too many people are permitted to run through 
the lines on various pretexts. To-day all passes 
are refused. The General has just received in- 
formation that Lander’s column is about to en- 
gage the enemy at Mill Spring Gap, in Berke- 
ley County. A forward movement on our part 
is imminent to support Lander or create a di- 
version. None was ordered, however, and at 
night I again reported at head-quarters. Gen- 
eral Banks seemed anxious and perplexed at 
having no recent tidings from Winchester. I 
had no later news, but reiterated my belief that 
no addition had been made to the forces there, 
and no resistance was practicable at that point 
to the force we had to carry against it. The 
facility with which the army in the Valley could 
be reinforced from Manassas seemed always the 
disturbing idea that weighed upon the General’s 
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| by Lander’s erratic movement. 


|mind. [I started to walk down street again. 
|The General, still restless, proposed to walk 
with me. 

As we descended from the porch we met two 
soldiers with fixed bayonets bringing in a pris- 
oner. The man called my name. It was my 
messenger returned from Winchester. We im- 
mediately retired with him to a private room. 
| The report was eminently satisfactory. He in 
| formed us that all the stores and heavy guns had 
jalready been removed to Strasburg; that the 
| fortifications were dismantled, the principal 

citizens flying Southward with their families 
and movable property ; and, in short, every in- 
dication of an intention to abandon Winchester 
on our advance. The number of troops under 
Jackson’s command he estimated at seven or 
eight thousand of all arms, with thirty pieces 
of light artillery. These guns were placed in 
battery commanding the different roads enter 
|ing Winchester from Berryville, Martinsburg, 
| Pughtown, and Romney; but the great excite 
| ment and movement of troops, he said, was on 
the Pughtown road. This we knew was caused 
My man had 
walked to Winchester, twenty-two miles, made 


|all these intelligent observations, procured a 


pass from Jackson’s Provost-Marshal to carry 
some clothes to his young master in the rebel 
cavalry, on observation at Berryville, twelve 
miles distant; delivered the aforesaid clothes ; 
told a variety of monstrous stories about the 
Yankee armies, suitable to the occasion; and 
then returned to Charlestown, 

further—all in little than 
hours. In home phraseology, ‘‘'This was pret- 
ty well for a nigger.” The promised reward 
was made good to the letter by the order of the 
commanding General. 

March 3.—Raining. A marauding scoundrel 
of a cavalryman stole my India-rubber over-coat. 
May it prove a ‘‘shirt of Nessus’ to him! 

I made a diagram of Winchester and sur- 
roundings, with the troops and guns posted ac- 
cording to my messenger’s report last night. 


twelve miles 


more twenty-four 


| I showed it to Generals Banks and Hamilton, 
March 2.—I am beset to-day, as usual, with | 


and hope an immediate advance will be or- 
dered. We have news that Lander’s movement 
is stopped, and the General himself quite sick. 

March 4.—On reporting at head-quarters this 
morning I was introduced to the Council of 
War. Generals Sedgwick, Hamilton, Burns, 
and Gorman, Colonel Tompkins, Major Per- 
kins, and Captain Best were present. Maps, 
topographical plans, and latest information were 
discussed, but nothing definite resolved upon. 
They seemed to be waiting to hear from 
M‘Clellan. 

March 5.—Lander is dead. There seemed 
to have been a continual misunderstanding be- 
tween him and M‘Clellan, and, considering the 
character and positions of the two men, it could 
scarcely have been otherwise. In the present 
plan of movement Lander had been ordered to 
Martinsburg by the nearest route, and instead 
of obeying, he moved directly for Winchester 





LOOUST 


by way of Mill Spring Gap, and sent us word 
he expected a battle there. M‘Clellan mean- 
while sent a hasty and positive order to stop 
It reached him in time to prevent the 
Next day he fell sick and the 
day following he died. The doctors differed as 
to the immediate cause of his death. One said 
it-was from the wound received at Edward’s 
Ferry ; another supposed it was from exhaus- 
tion, the consequence of over-excitement and 
exertion ; a third intimated it was from an over- 
dose of morphine, taken accidentally. I am sor- 
ry for my part that he did not get a clip at Jack- 
I think he would have given him an infernal 
thrashing. i met General Shields on his way 
to take command of Lander’s Division. Shields 
looks older than when I last saw him, but is 
full of fire still. They fear at Washington that 
Winchester may be reinforced from Manassas 
via Snicker’s or Berry’s Ferry. I gave Shields 
a sketch of the roads leading to Winchester. A 
courier brings news of the occupation of Bunk- 
er’s Hill by General Williams after a skirmish, | 
in which he captured half a dozen prisoners. 
March 6.—Variable. Troops are still mov- | 
ing forward. The New York Ninth passed 
through Charlestown in columns of companies, 
making a fine appearance. As the roads were 
opened by the advance of our lines I rode out 
to see some of my friends in the country. At | 
Locust Grove I met a welcome as manly and 
cordial as if the eight months of bitter, civil 
war had never been. Here were the old barn, 
the white-washed cottage dwelling, and the ne- 
gro cabins all unchanged as I had seen them in | 
the happiest days of my boyhood. The ne- | 


him. 
expected fight. 


son. 


| ous, as the following anecdote may attest. 
| picket of Van Allen’s cavalry had quartered 
| near his house. 


THE WAR. 


GROVE. 


groes and negrolings of the present generation 
looked in all respects the same as those I had 
seen there thirty years ago. And the master, 
a worthy representative of the most large-heart 
ed, true, and generous race I have ever known 
The neighborhood had not escaped annoyance 
from the soldiers; but with characteristic care 


lessness of his own losses and troubles, my 


friend’s whole care seemed to be for his neigh 
The Widow - 
and poor old Mr. 
ed, and worthy Mrs. - 
prisoner. 

The gravity of his surroundings had by no 
means quenched his perception of the humor- 


bors. , whose corn was seized, 
, whose horses were press 
. whose 


son was a 


A 


One day a mounted vidette 
came riding in with staring eyes, and reported 
that he had been fired on from the house of one 
Wright, near which he was stationed; the ball 
whistled near his head, and he saw the bush 
whacker afterward creeping through the thicket 


| with gun in hand endeavoring to get another 


shot at him. The house was of course con 
demned to be burned ; but before the order was 
executed inquiry developed the following facts : 
An infantry soldier of one of the Massachusetts 
regiments was prowling about seeking what he 
might devour. He presently drew a bead on a 
sheep, missed it, and narrowly grazed the troop 
er’s head. Perceivipg the proximity of a mount 
ed picket, he endeaVored to sneak away unseen, 
and hence the alarm. 

Before returning to town I rode over the 
country paying several visits, and conversing 
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freely with the inhabitants. The people and 
the army do not understand each other, ‘and 
hence most of our difficulties. The inhabitants 
have been led to believe that the army was a 
horde of Cossacks and Vandals, whose mission 
was to plunder, destroy, murder, and lord it 
over the land without merey or remorse. 
Hence they are received with distrust and ter- 
ror, and their slightest disorders magnified into 
monstrous and menacing crimes. The soldiers, 
on the other hand, thought they were entering 
a country where every house was a trap and 
every thicket a masked battery. In every man 

_ they saw a concealed enemy, a spy, or assassin ; 
and in every woman a furious spitfire and per- 
haps a poisoner. Mutual acquaintance and an 
interchange of courtesies will soothe and do 
much toward obliterating these prejudices, the 
result of reckless political partisan teachings. 
There is no foundation for this war among the 
people—neither in their interests nor their feel- 
ings. 

March 7.—There was.a terrible stampede last 
night on our left near Kabletown. A squadron 
of the First Michigan Cavalry was sent out to 
relieve the infantry picket belonging to Colonel 
Maulsby’s Maryland regiment. As the cavalry 
approached they were fired into by the guard, 
killing one man and three horses. The fire 
was hastily returned, and both parties took to 
their heels, creating an alarm equal to that 
which brought on the famous ‘‘ Battle of the 
Kegs.” Fugitives from the Maryland regiment 


reported they had been attacked and their pick- 


ets driven in by a large force of cavalry. The 
troopers came in at full speed, saying that large 
bodies of infantry were moving on gur position, 
and had already destroyed or captured the Ma- 
ryland regiment. The combined report in the 
morning was, that a regiment of infantry and a 
squadron of cavalry had been surprised and cut 
to pieces during the night. This choice mor- 
ceau was greedily swallowed and keenly relished 
by the secession element until the return of the 
Second Massachusetts, which had been sent to 
the scene of trouble, dissipated the illusion. 

The Dutch caterer for the staff mess went to 
the country on a foraging expedition, and hav- 
ing found some fowls to his mind, offered the 
proprietor a United States Treasury note in pay- 
ment. The rebellious citizen refused the prof- 
fered money with great contempt, saying, as he 
thrust it back : 

‘*No, I don’t want your damned Yankee 
trash.”’ 

‘*Vel,” replied the cool campaigner, ‘‘ I do 
vant, very much, dese secesh chickens—zo I 
dakes ’em ;” and repocketing the despised cur- 
rency he lifted the fowls and departed. 

As a general thing, however, and in spite of 
the unavoidable irregularities attending the 
movements of armies, thereseems already to be 
a notable improvement in the tone of feeling 
between the soldiers and citizens, and the friend- 
liness is increasing from day to day. If the 
military question were satisfactorily disposed 





of there would presently be a sweeping reaction 
in favor of the Governmem ; for notwithstand- 
| ing the astonishing reticence of those most deep- 
ly implicated in the revolution, there are many 
| unmistakable indications that the experience 
of the first year of King Jeff’s reign have not 
| been of a character fully to sustain the enthusi 
| astic hopes and promises that cheered its open- 
| ing scenes. 
March8.—Fairand mild. Society was throw 
| into a ferment to-day by the advent of a wagon- 
|load of negroes, composed of several families, 
| with their household goods and plunder en row: 
| for a free country. They were halted for half 
|an hour before the Provost-Marshal’s office, 
| and then passed on to Harper’s Ferry. Since 
our occupation of the country negro men have 
never ceased to flock into our lines, and, as a 
matter of military police, were arrested and 
confined in the county jail, which was used as 
a guard-house. They were here held and 
maintained to prevent the nuisance of so many 
unrecognized loafers in our camps. Without 
any authority or wish to return them to their 
owners, the General was embarrassed to know 
how to dispose of them. The Quarter-master 
at Harper’s Ferry had demanded a detail of 
men to load and unload army stores. This 
seemed to afford a solution of the difficulty. 
The blacks were marched in squads to Harper's 
Ferry, and set to work, earning their bread and 
beans in Uncle Sam’s service. This looked 
ominous ; but as these refugees were only males, 
it was thought probable they would presently 
become disgusted with the work and rations at 
Harper’s Ferry, and return voluntarily to their 
homes and families. These calculations were 
founded on knowledge; for the idea of freedom 
from work predominates in the negro’s brain 
at this time. But the sight of this family of 
emigrants, with its household goods and gods, 
passing northward unchecked, could not be mis- 
understood. Hitherto the negroes who had 
gone went light-handed and as fugitives; now 
the exodus has commenced in open day, laden 
with the spoils of the Egyptians. The sen- 
sation created is profound. The land utters a 
smothered groan and curses deep, which would 
be louder but for the presence of military power. 
Even the professed Union people meet us now 
with clouded faces, and the growing friendliness 
of the inhabitants has received a chilling check. 

There is a good deal of murmuring among 
our own men and officers. They say they did 
not leave their homes to fight for the liberation 
ofthe negroes. The Government had professed 
that it had no intention of meddling with that 
subject. Their cause was ‘‘ National Unity,” 
and that alone. They did not wish to see it 
complicated with indifferent or mischievous 
questions. 

This incident reveals the real subject of diffi- 
culty between the sections. The sentiment of 
Christendom demands Abolition. That party 
at the North which tolerated and protected Slav- 





ery heretofore is becoming more and more fee- 
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On the oer bend, Southern sentiment 
They 
submit to all other losses with exemplary pa- 
tience. The death of their brethren and chil- 
dren on the battle-field is regarded as a dis- 
pensation of Providence, and borne with Chris- 
tian resignation. They will even discuss their 
favorite doctrine of State Sovereignty with mod- 
eration and liberality. They do not assert it so 
arrogantly as they-did a year ago. But the 
slightest rub upon this black tumor drives them 
frantic. They seem at once to lose all traces 
of common-sense, decency, and discretion. It 
is both painful and humiliating to listen to the 
atrocious nonsense that is put forth on this sub- 
ject. After having convinced himself and ey- 
ery one around him that the advent of the Yan- 
kee army brings robbery, rape, and murder in 
its train, at the first intimation of an advance 
our estimable citizen, etc., abandons his terror- 
stricken family, and lands, his cattle 
and crops, and endeavors to escape to some 
place of safety with half a dozen miserable nig- 
gers, sources of continual anxietgexpense, and 
irritation. Casting every other interest to the 
winds, disregarding every natural tie, he seems 
content if he can manage to hide his smutty 
idols for a few weeks or a few months longer 
from the Yankee invaders, whose sole business 
in making war on the South is to steal away this 
valuable property. Nothing but long-continued 
indulgence in partisan malignity 
brought a once fair-minded and enlightened 
people to such a point of mental degradation. 

I have been continually hoping against con- 
viction that by some turn of affairs there might 
be a speedy termination of this ruinbus and un- 
necessary war. I now perceive how futile have 
been these hopes. I know that this war can 
not end except by the abolition of Slavery. It 
is equally evident the South will not surren- 
der it while there is a drop of blood in her 
veins. ‘* Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him 
alone.” 

March 9.—Y esterday it was proposed to make 

reconnoissance to Berryville, and I had ex- 
pected to accompany it. To-day I hear that 
two brigades of infantry and a regiment of cav- 
alry have gone forward. Iam annoyed at not 
having been informed of it in time. We re- 
ceived news from Old Point of the sinking of 
the United States frigates Congress and Cum- 
berland by the rebel iron-clad steamer Merrimac. 
The Secessionists are chuckling as if the United 
States Navy was destroyed. 

March 10.—Our reconnoitring force have oc- 
cupied Berryville, and advanced thence toward 
Winchester as far as the Opequan, without find- 
ing any other enemy than a few cavalry pickets. 
Our army trains and reserve batteries are in 
motion toward Berryville, but there are as yet 
no moving orders for the staff. Our secession 
friends have news of a great fight raging some- 
where. They go out to hear thé canaon, and 
meet together in little knots, discussing flank 
movements, grand strategy, and falling back on 


has become gangrenous on the subject 


his houses 


could have 
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semeniten re, W with are rebel victory ual a  danghter 
of Yankees to complete the feast. 

March 11.— Made my preparations for a 
move, and reported at head-quarters. Perceiv 
ing there was no movement there, I asked and 
obtained permission to go to the front. Colonel 
Clarke of the staff and myself rode to Berryvill: 
together. | Shortly ptain Abert, 
with the Topographical party, came in and es 
tablished himself in comfortable quarters, which, 
with the freedom of old companionship, I shared 
with him. As we were about retiring for the 
night a message was received from General 
Banks requesting us to meet him at a point in- 
dicated about midway between Charlestown and 
Berryville. 

The Captain was too unwell to turn out; but 
I got ready, and, accompanied by Luce, started 
for the rendezvous. The moon shone bright, 
the air was calm and temperate, and altogeth« 
the night was impressively beautiful. Th 
white tents of Abercrombie’s brigade looked si 
lent and dreary as a mist upon the water, 
rows of half-spent fires, with an occasional twin- 
kle of moonlight upon the bayonet of a sentinel, 
indicated where the troops were lying on either 
side of the road. We cantered gayly along the 
fine turnpike, until halted by the sharp chal- 
lenge of a mounted sentinel. I rode forward 
alone and, with his cocked pistol at my breast, 
gave the countersign, and we were permitted to 


afterward Ca 


and 


continue our gallop until we passed the five- 
mile post. 
of men and horses grouped around a fire. As 
we approached an officer came out and halted 
is. It was Captain D’Hautville, Aid to Gen- 
eral Banks. I immediately dismounted and 
joined the circle of consulting officers. 
Banks informed me that M‘Clellan 
Manassas, the enemy having precipitately aban- 
doned the place on his approach. The question 
of our movement upon Wigchester was dis- 
cussed. There seemed to be no probability that 
we should find an enemy there; but by a rapid 


There, in a wood, we saw a number 


General 


occupied 


forced march directly from Berryville to Stras- 
burg we might catch Jackson, or at least some 
of the stores he had been moving at his leis- 


ure from Winchester during the last ten days. 
General Banks seemed annoyed at the idea of 
Jackson’s escaping unscathed; but the coun- 
cil presently broke up, as usual, without determ- 
ining upon any thing. General Banks and at- 
tendants rode back to Charlestown, while we 
accompanied General Sedgwick to Berryville. 
The remainder of the night was passed in sweet 
and dreamless sleep. 

March 12.—Fair and temperate. After an 
old-fashioned Topographical breakfast we had 


| a visit from Colonel Clarke, who was in searcl 


of quarters for the Commanding General and 
staff. I hope this does not indicate that we are 
to spend any time here. About’nine o'clock I 
called at General Sedgwick’s quarters, and 
while there information was brought that Gen- 
erals Williams and Hamilton were in Winches- 
ter. This created an excitement, and s 
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UNION PEOPLE, 


Colonel Brodhead at the head of a squadron 
of cavalry, I proposed we should ride forward. 
He consented, and with his staff and escort we 
started toward Winchester. We were wel- 
comed with many demonstrations of joy by the 
inhabitants along the route. There seemed to 
be a great deal of Union sentiment among the 
middle and lower classes, but no cambric hand- 
kerchiefs nor national flags were waved from 
the better class of mansions. On entering 
Winchester we found the town alive with ne- 
groes and Federal soldiers; the crowd very 
sparsely sprinkled. with white citizens. The 
houses generally were sealed up, both doors and 
windows, yet several were decorated with the 
Union colors, and their open windows crowded 
with ladies and children waving handkerchiefs 
and throwing bouquets. These demonstrations 
delighted both officers and soldiers. 


We rode directly through the town and took | 
the street leading to the Romney road, intend- | 
ing to take our quarters at Senator Mason’s | 


house. On coming in sight of it we perceived 


the United States flag waving from the portico, | 


and understood that we had been anticipated. 


Turning aside, the Colonel observed a pretty | 
| Johnston had retired behind the Rappahannock 


residence which seemed to be unoccupied. 


We dismounted, and our knock was presently | 
answered by an old-fashioned Virginia negro | 
To my surprise the major-domo sa- 


servant. 
luted me by name, and I ascertained the house 
belonged to some dear friends then absent on a 
visit to the lower part of the State. 
thing had a comfortable air, so we made our- 
selves at home without further ceremony. Aft- 


er rest and refreshment we called to see Gen- | 


eral Shields, who was already in town. We 
found him lying down, suffering apparently 
from exhaustion; but he recgived us cordially, 


Every | 
| while my fair questioner regained the door and 


| past winter. 


and we presently got into an ani 
mated conversation. The Gen- 
eral told us some characteristic 
anecdotes of Jeff Davis, whom 
he knows well and despises. He 
says the Secessionists made a fa 
tal mistake in placing Davis at 
the head of their movement. He 
is a narrow-minded martinet jr 
military matters, and will sacri 
fice the cause to his vindictive 
prejudices and obstinacy. He 
entirely wanting in that compre 
hensiveness of view and personal 
magnanimity essential in the lead 
er of a great revolution. 

On the street I have seen 
number of my old acquaintances 
of secession proclivities, who ref 
ugeed from the northern tier of 
counties at the first burst of war. 
They say that for the last six 
months life in Winchester has 
teen insufferable, and they de- 
termined to remain within 
lines at the risk of hanging, rath- 
er than follow the fortunes of the 
Confederacy further South, as many others hav 
done through folly and terror. I advised thes¢ 
people to return to their homes, and if they 
had committed no especial outrages against 
their neighbors they would not be disturbed. 

March 13.— Clouds. General Banks and 
staff arrived to-day and established head-quar- 
ters in town. The advance of Williams and 
Hamilton yesterday by the Martinsburg road 


our 


was not contested except by some irregular cav- 
alry, with whom they exchanged a few shots at 


long taw. Our cavalry rushed suddenly into 
the town, and thus captured a few stragglers— 
not unwilling ones perhaps ; but of supplies and 
ordnance stores the enemy has left nothing 
beyond half a dozen cannon-balls and several 
bushels of old shoes and rags. As I was loung- 
ing down street a lady in black issued from one 
of the closed and contumacious houses, and in 
a manner betokening suppressed agitation in- 
quired if she could by any possibility get a let- 
ter to her son in Richmond. I told her a letter 
might be sent by way of Fortress Monroe, and 
offered to forward it for her. She thanked me, 
and then asked some news’of the war. I told 
her Manassas was occupied by M‘Clellan, and 


without a fight. She asked, with sudden vi- 
vacity, ‘‘Is that true, Sir?” I replied the news 
was official. I thought she would have fallen 
on the steps as she exclaimed, with a look of 
agony, ‘Good God! then Jackson is cut off!” 
I thought it quite probable, and turned to leave, 


entered, closing it after her. 

I rode alone upon the hills overlooking the 
town, and inspected the fortifications upon 
which we have speculated so much during the 
I was profoundly grieved and 





posed upon our excited imaginations for im- 
passable mountains. On the 
platforms of several heavy guns, flanked and 
protected by detached lines of rifle-pits, which 
{ rode over with as little difficulty as I would 
have found in clearing the gutters of a highway. 
The only thing like a regular work was a very 
small redoubt on the Martinsburg road, which 
commanded that road, but was a trifling ob- 
struction, easily knocked to pieces by field-ar- 
tillery, and very easily turned and avoided, as 
the country was open and practicable in every 
direction. Our deserter, S——, of Patterson’s 
campaign, gave a very accurate description of 
this work, but the drawing made by the engi- 
neer officer after his description was more for- 
midable than the work itself. The soldiers’ 
burying-grounds near the deserted cantonments 
tell a true and painful story of disease and 
death during the past winter. 

On returning to head-quarters I was ordered 
to reconnoitre the road to Berry’s Ferry. With- 
out unsaddling I started, accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Babcock and half a dozen dragoons. We 
had ridden about four miles when a courier, 
riding at full speed, overtook us. He brought 
an order to return, as information had been re- 
ceived that Ashby’s cavalry occupied the road 
in force n2ar Millwood. I doubted the report 
about Ashby’s cavalry, but was glad of an apol 
ogy to escape a long and wearisome ride. 

March 14.—I met an old friend this morning 
who described to me the arrest of Union citi- 
zens which took place on the retreat of Jack- 
son’s army. Venerable and gray-headed men, 
accused of no crime but that of loyalty to their 
country, were seized and marched like felons 
through the streets, tramping through mud and 
rain between files of soldiers, followed at a dis- 
tance by their weeping families. It was the 
most humiliating and damning scene that had 
occurred since the war, and had gone far to 
disgust honest but misguided men with the 
revolution. 

The General thinks of going to Washington, 
and says he wishes me to go to Castleman’s, or 
Snicker’s Ferry, where Captain Abert is con- 
structing a military bridge. I asked if I might 
not turn aside by the way and visit Charles- 
town, where I hoped to meet my wife and 
daughter. This permission was granted, but 
with an appearance of reluctance, so that when 
I took the road to Berryville I doubted whether 
I should take advantage of the permission. At 
Berryville I found no one at the topographical 
head-quarters but my quondam minstrel, Adam, 
now acting cook. Captain A. and Luce were 
both at Snicker’s Ferry looking after their 
bridge. Adam’s assistant in the kitchen was 
a negro cook lately deserted from the enemy. 
He comprehends the situation, and expresses it 
graphically. Bob says the loss of the battle 
at Bull Run only served to open Uncle Sam’s 
eyes and made him see things clear. At the 
same time it makes the rebels stark mad. They 
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mortified to see what mole-hills had been im- | 


hills were the | 


183 
began to believe in their own braggadoc io, and 
they thought the war must end presently. This 
made them careless, wasteful, and loose in their 
discipline. It has also unfitted them to meet 
their late reverses, which have cast a gloom 
over their spiriis proportioned to their former 
elation. While waiting here for a cup of coffee 
Captain A. and party returned. 
vations and report are complete, and after din 
ing we rode back to Winchester together. 

I had intended fhat my service with General 
Banks should terminate with the occupation of 
Winchester. Meanwhile I had received a let 
ter from General Birney saying that he still 
kept my place open for me, having relied on a 
temporary appointee to fulfill the duties of As- 
sistant Adjutant-General until I should be ena- 
bled to join him. Considering my engagements 
in the Valley concluded, and eager to take part 
in the more interesting operations of the Grand 
Army, I asked permission to rejoin Birney im- 
mediately. General Banks responded by a 
flattering refusal, saying that he was about to 
move his division over the Blue Ridge by way 
of Snicker’s Gap, to take position on the Rap- 
pahannock, from whence, doubtless, he would 


Their obser 


be called on to co-operate with the Army of the 
I must accompany the division in 
this movement, after which I might join Birney 
if I desired. I am but a grain of corn cast inte 
the mill of the gods. 
thing but inaction. 
March 15.—Raining. The 
manding started for Washington by way of the 
Winchester and Potomac Railroad. I had per 
mission to accompany him as far as Charles 


Potomac. 


Let them grind 


any 


General com 


town, where I intended to pass a day or two 
with my friends. At Summit Point I saw my 
old and esteemed friend P- Ss 
ognized me with many demonstrations of joy. 


, who rec 


I presented him to the General as one of three 
in Clarke County who had had the moral cour- 
age to express his 
against the ordinance of secession. 


real sentiments by voting 
He 
greeted by all present with the respect due t 
his heroism. 

March 16.—Fair and cool. 


was 


I had a quiet, 
lazy day among my friends and relatives. Since 
the fall of Winchester the tone of Secessionists 
in this region js much modified, while loyalty is 
becoming more confident and outspoken. The 
Government will have no trouble with the mass 
of this population. Their restoration to the 
world, its comforts, and conven- 
iences, is more than their ill-temper can hold 
out against. Many are evidently pleased in 
spite of themselves. 

March 17.—Cold and clearing off. 
to Harper’s Ferry with some friends en route for 
Baltimore. 
mand here. 
ley for service elsewhere. 


commerce, 


I went 


General Sedgwick is now in com- 
His command is léaving the Val- 
In the afternoon I 
took the train for Winchester, and found Gen- 
eral Williams’s head-quarters engaged in a 
punch-drinking. Every thing seemed in high 
feather, and Shields was concocting a plan to 
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circumvent Ashby, who was hanging around 
and annoying our picket-lines. I stopped at 
the guard-house to see two prisoners of Ashby’s 
command just brought in. They had no in- 
formation of any importance. As they retired 
the elder said to his fellow, ‘‘ Lord! what a 
good sleep we'll have to-night! We don’t have 
to watch the Yankees.” 


I called on General Shields and heard a de- | 
tail of his plan to catch Ashby. He would send | 


Colonel Mason with a brigade by a flanking 
road to the left, which came into the main turn- 
pike at Middletown. After this column had 
got started fairly he would move with his main 
force on the Strasburg turnpike-and keep Ash- 
by amused until Mason struck his rear at Mid- 
dletown. Shields’s force was about ten thou- 
sand infantry with thirty guns. It reminded 
me of a bull undertaking to catch a fox, for 
such a slow-moving mass to start in pursuit of 
a legion of light cavalry only twelve or fifteen 
hundred strong, operating, too, in a country 
open and practicable every where, and perfectly 
well known to them. But behind this rather 


Shallow plan it was evident that Shields had 


hopes of getting a fight out of Jackson. Pleased 
with his enterprising and gallant spirit, I vol- 
unteered to accompany him, and my offer was 
accepted with thanks. 


March 18.—I slept last night with Colonel | 
Brodhead. His regiment accompanies the ex- | 


pedition, but as the movement is several hours 
behind time we need not take the road until 
after dinner. In due time we mounted, and, 
passing the slow-moving column, overtook Gen- 
eral Shields and staff near Middletown. While 
we stood upon a height, locating important 
points in the topography of the country, Col- 


onel Mason’s adjutant rode up and reported | 


that his force already occupied Middletown, 
while Ashby had taken position between them 
and Strasburg, behind Cedar Creek. This of 
course. Our plan was as feasible as that of a 
child who tries to catch a bird by throwing salt 
on his tail. As we entered Middletown a col- 
umn of smoke was seen rising in the direction 
of Strasburg. This, we were told, was the 
turnpike bridge over Cedar Creek. 

As our advance reached the bluffs overlook- 
ing the stream Ashby opened upon them with 
three guns. I accompanied Colonel Brodhead, 
who rode rapidly to the front to take command 
of his regiment. Our skirmishers lined the 
hither bluffs, lying in groups among the cedar 
thickets and alternate open ground, paying nu 
more respect to the whizzing balls and scream- 
ing shells than if they had been missiles from 
potatoe guns. A battery of Parrott guns stood 
in position unlimbered, but maintaining the 
same contemptuous silence. The column of 
cavalry, with drawn sabres, occupied the main 
road, ready for a move when ordered. An of- 
ficer rode back for General Shields, who was 
near the rear of the column. Meanwhile the 
enemy, on tue opposite side, kept bumming 
away with his three guns, supported by a drop- 
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ping fire of musketry, to neither of which did 
any one deign to make the slightest response, 
until a company of sharp-shooters, with rifles 
carrying four-ounce balls, came up, and, by way 
of experiment, sent a few of their patent mis- 
| siles over the stream. When General Shields 
arrived on the ground the sun was just setting, 
and the enemy’s cannon were withdrawn. By 
the light of the burning bridge it was seen that 
a mill-race and dam interrupted the crossing, 
}and no one was found who knew the ford 
| Volunteers were called for to find the crossing, 
| but so little spirit was shown that it was pitch 
| dark before the volunteers were ready. The 
| firing from the other side had ceased, and our 
men bivouacked on the ground they occupied. 
| Brodhead and myself rode back to Middletown, 
| where we found food and lodging for ourselves 
and horses. 

| March 19.—During the night the Colonel 
had a violent chill, and before daylight started 
| back to Winchester, accompanied by his adju- 
jtant. When I arose the Colonel’s orderly, 
| Michael (a bloody Irishman), reported to me, 
|informing me that his commander had left 
| himself with two men and the light carriage 
under my orders. He also intimated that, as 
I was poorly mounted on a quarter-master’s 
hack, he should like to have permission to 
‘*stale me a horse” that would become me bet- 
ter. I thoughtlessly acquiesced and went to 
breakfast. 

| Before I had finished my meal Michael en- 
|tered with a beaming countenance, and in a 
stage whisper informed me that he had stolen 
| me an illigant horse from a ‘‘ domd secesher.”’ 
On going to the door I found the animal in 
| hand, but was met at the same time by an ap- 
plication for his restoration. His owner, a poor 
man with innumerable children depending on 
him for support, with no other means of sub- 
sistence but this horse, all loyal citizens who 
loved the United States government and was 
always opposed to secession—all this backed 
by at least twelve respectable and loyal fellow- 
citizens, who with hats in hand responded at 
every pause as regularly as they do in church— 
‘*We beseech thee to hear us,” etc., ete. I 
told the fellow to get home with his spavined 
tackey, and mounting my own raw-boned stum- 
bler, hurried to the front, followed by Michael, 
rather disgusted with the results of his zealous 
service. 

I joined General Shields just as he was about 
moving forward. Between Cedar Creek and 
Strasburg we found the smoking embers of the 
enemy’s bivouac, with some remains of a hasty 
| breakfast. There was nothing very tempting 
}even to a campaigner’s appetite. From the 

heights near Strasburg we could see Ashby on 
Fisher's Hill, about two miles distant, figuring 
|on the inevitable white horse. He tried his 
| guns, but the missiles fell about midway in the 
intervening meadow—so distant that we could 
| scarcely hear the explosion of the shells. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Daum, Chief of Artille- 


| 
| 
| 
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REBEL TROOPERS 
ry, undertook another flank movement, for the 
purpose of getting his batteries within effective 
range of his light-footed antagonist. So he 
went creeping around the hills with his guns, 
like a boy trying to get a shot at a robin. Aft 

er two hours’ manceuvring he got twenty or} 
thirty guns in position, and all the infantry 
massed to support him in due form. Mean- | 
while Ashby cleared out, and the Michigan | 
cavalry followed across the meadows and up | 
Fisher’s Hill by the winding road, all visible 
from our position behind Strasburg, but con- 
cealed from the artillerists. As the head of 
this cavalry column appeared on the summit 
of Fisher’s Hill Daum opened upon it with a 
startling roar. The Michiganders retired pre- 
cipitately, or they would have been destroyed 
before the mistake could have been communi 
cated to the zealous artillerists. As it was, 
they lost four horses killed, and one or two 
men bruised, but not seriously. Ashby, mean- 
while, had set fire to several more bridges and 
railway trestles, and by the time we again got 
in motion was quietly in position at Tom’s 
Brook, waiting for us. 

As our advance showed itself he opened again 
while we were at least two miles and a half dis- 
tant. It was now about noon, and the futility 
both of flank movements and direct pursuit be- 
ing satisfactorily demonstrated, a halt was or- 
dered. The command had started with but | 
three days’ rations. Half the time was con- | 
sumed, and it was determined to return. The 
troops seemed much dissatisfied at the retro- | 
grade, and the plucky commander equally dis- 
gusted at not having found a fight. He damned 
the rebels roundly. He had hoped, as they had 
disgraced themselves by their political follies, 
they would at least redeem their honor by mak- | 
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| Yankee bears. 


| that I yielded easily to his importunity. 


AT BREAKFAST. 


ing a manly fight. Thus far they had don 
nothing but retreat and burn bridges 

At Strasburg the halted for the 
night, the General concluding that he would 
bring up supplies from Winchester, 


Althoug 


command 


and re 


here until further orders. there was 


| no especial military capacity displayed in this 


movement, I was nevertheless with 


pleased 
Shields’s spirit and enterprise, as I beli@¥ed at 


this time we had only to advance boldly to con 
clude the war. 

March 20.—A northeast storm with chilling 
rain. 
| started for Winchester with my two orderlies. 


Arose with an atrabilious headache, and 


On the way passed several regiments of Shields’s 
Middle 
ne of general lamentation, chief 
ly on account of bee-hives plundered by the 
At Newtown an old man rush- 
ed out, and, seizing my bridle, asked me to dis- 
mount and come into the house. 


division en route for the same place. 


town was as 


I felt so weary 
I found 
a cozy interior and a motherly dame arranging 
the table. My venerable host informed me that 
he was a Union man and stone-deaf. He want- 
ed to hear news of the battle, and feared to ques- 
tion me in the street lest the neighbors should 
overhear and bring him to grief in case our army 
retreated. I gave him to understand there had 
been no battle, and only one or two men hurt. 
He was astonished, and said his neighbors had 
told him that a whole train of wagons loaded 
with Federal dead had passed through town 
last night. While I partook of a lunch my en 
tertainer told dreadful stories of the abuses put 
upon them by the rebel troops. They had been 
robbed of horses, wagons, grain, and cattle with- 
out measure or remuneration. Their sons and 
negroes were conscripted and carried off with 
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out remorse. Every man that dared open his 
mouth to remonstrate against these outrages 
was called a d—d abolitionist, and menaced 
with death and confiscation. While the tenor 
of these complaints was an infallible test of the 
citizens’ political opinions, all joined in doing 
injustice to the poor soldier. The noble pro- 
fession of arms, in whatever cause exercised, 
soon elevates a man above the baser influences 
of partisan politics. According to my observ- 
ation it was very seldom that the soldiers of 
either army condescended to discuss the polit- 
ical bias of a horse, a sheep, a bee-hive, or a 
fodder-stack. 
partiality. 

Arrived in Winchester, I reported at head- 
quarters, and found General Banks returned. 
He informed us that there was a tremendous 
excitement in political and military circles at 
Washington. It was stated that the supposed 
formidable rebel works at Centreville and Ma- 
nassas were a sham, mounted with Quaker 
guns, and occupied for some time past by not 
more than ten or fifteen thousand men. Cer- 
tain political leaders were bent on breaking 
down M‘Clellan, and Congressional resolutions 
to that end were in preparation. While there 
may be good grounds for the national mortifi- 
cation and disgust at these developments, it 
will be most unfortunate if their resentment 
shall be permitted to embarrass the operations 
of the Commander-in-Chief, now that he has 
taken the field. With a rapid and resolute 
concentration of all our forces upon Richmond 
I have no doubt it would be abandoned without 
a serious struggle. Drive the Confederacy out 
of Virginia, and it will perish of its own mean- 
ness in six months. Nothing but the pride 
and power of this misguided old State has 
given the least prestige or semblance of re- 
spectability to the accursed movement. 

The bridge over the Shenandoah at Snick- 
er’s Ferry is completed, and the division will 
begin its march eastward to-morrow morning. 
Shields’s division will be left for the protection 
of the Valley, with head-quarters at Winches- 
ter. This all seems satisfactory enough, but 
I do not like the idea of our standing on the 
defensive any where. According to my theory 
every thing should move and attack unceasing- 


They stole with admirable im- | 


ly, until all armed opposition to the Govern- 
ment is crushed, and the Southern people lib- 
| erated from their oppressors. 
| March 21.—Clouds. Hearing that my wifi 
| and daughter had reached Charlestown, I wish 
ed to see them before starting on a distant cam- 
paign. The General accorded the permission 
| with his usual complaisance, and yet I thought 
| I detected some reluctance in his manner. As 
| I could think of no reason why I should foreg: 
| my visit, [ determined to use the privilege with 
out inquiring further. The General himself 
| leaves to-day for Washington, and from there 
will join his command on the Rappahannock. 
M‘Clellan has fallen back from Manassas, and 
is transporting the army by water to Fortress 
Monroe. He will move on Richmond by way 
lof Yorktown and Williamsburg. This is the 
plan upon which every thing has been waiting. 
[ must confess I do not see its advantages. We 
can not beat the rebellion by strategy or ma- 
neeuvring. We must beat it by main force. 
In due time I reached Charlestown, and spent 
}a happy evening with my family. We cele- 
| brated the twelfth anniversary of my daughter’s 
| birth, and the feast was cheered with the tidings 
of Burnside’s victory at Newbern, in North Car 
olina. 


| March 


23.—Clouds. Returning from an aft- 
| ernoon walk I met an acquaintance, who, with 
| some trepidation of manner, informed me that 
| there was a rumor of an engagement near Win- 

chester; that Shields was wounded, and the bat- 
| tle still raging. As my informant was a loyal 


| ist I was somewhat disturbed by the news, bu 


| thought it exaggerated perhaps. These tidings, 
| although vague, served to ruffle the serenity of 
|the evening. After I had gone to bed I wa 
| aroused by a knock at my chamber door. M) 
| brother-in-law had called to inform me tha 
| there certainly had been a battle near Winches- 
| ter, and the National troops had suffered great 
This was conclusive as far as it went, 
but it did not prevent my sleeping soundly. 
March 24.—I called on Colonel Maulsby, wh« 
commanded the post, and asked for news of the 
fight yesterday. He could give me no satisfac- 
tion as to its character or results, but said his 
regiment had marching orders. This looke 
serious; so, taking leave of my family and 
friends, I started for Winchester by the Berry- 
ville turnpike. As I rode out of town I met a 
friend, who earnestly endeavored to dissuade me 
from riding alone. He said the country was 
| full of rebel cavalry, who would make an espe- 
|cial mark of me. I felt the full force of his 
| friendly remonstrance, knowing that he was in 
|the confidence of the enemy. But for that 
| reason I was the less disposed to acknowledge 
| any timidity. I thanked him for his friendly 
| warning, touched my pistol, and rode on my 
| way. 
| As I passed Clifton I saw five mounted men 
|in gray approaching. I handled my revolver 
| and stood on my guard, determined not to sur- 
|render on any terms. To my relief, they turn- 


loss. 
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Three 
of them were mulatto boys from Winchester, 
who had taken 
The sound of the guns had so alarmed 
them that they started forthwith for a free 
State. I advised them to keep directly on to 
Harper’s Ferry, deliver up their horses, and re- 
port to the commandant there. A little fur 
ther on I saw at some distance ahead a group 
f saddled horses standing by the road-side. 
‘hey resembled the horses of the local rebel 
cavalry. I hesitated a moment, but at length 
determined to push through. As I passed I 
perceived that several of the horses wore side- 
saddles, indicating rebels, but not dangerous 


ed out to be a party of fugitive servants. 


service with some of our offi- 


cers. 


ones. 


On nearing Berryville it was with un- | 


feigned pleasure that I returned the salute of a | 


Federal sentinel, and presently thereafter met 
an acquaintance of the Topographical party 
He informed me that Mr. Luce had gone out 
the day before with Henshaw, the teamster, to 


survey the road toward Milnwood, and that 
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broad, which 


three feet 
belted the wood with great re gularity, its lower 
edge some four feet from the ground. This 


was where the fire of the National troops had 


a white border about 


splintered the trees and reaped the undergrowth 
The regularity of this terrible work was aston- 
ishing, and bore witness to the skill of our West 
ern riflemen. Within and behind this thicket, 
and along the stone-fence as far as I could see, 
, from 
their dirty gray and butternut jeans clothing 
often difficult to distinguish from the gray 


the dead of the enemy lay thic kly strewec 


lime- 
stone rocks, decayed logs, and withered leaves, 
Of forty o1 
fifty bodies which I took the trouble to exam- 
ine every one had a bullet through the head. 
Upon reflection I conclude that this is owing 


among which they were lying. 


| to the fact that they fought under cover, gen 


| ther, that a shot in the head 


| they 


both had been captured—wagon, horses, in- 


struments, and all, Poor Luce! This is a 


fate we have often half jocosely prophesied | 


would befall him. I inquired the news from 
Winchester, but my friend had heard nothing 
if a battle there. 

In this uncertainty I entered Berryville. 
Here I found Colonel Gordon, of the Second 
Massachusetts, with his regiment, on the march 
for Winchester. There had been a severe bat- 
tle, and all Banks’s troops were recalled and 


moving thitherward. The enemy had been 


worsted, and was retreating toward Strasburg. | 


I suggested to Gordon, who was in command 


f a brigade, that Banks’s troops, now on the | 


Berryville and Snicker’s Gap road, should march 
directly toward Strasburg, and thus cut off the 
enemy’s retreat or take him in flank. The Col- 
onel’s orders were peremptory, and he could not 
assume so much responsibility. We rode to 
Winchester together, and there had the first 
satisfactory news. 
beaten, and was in full retreat, ours pursuing. 
Without dismounting I rode out to look at 
the field of battle, which was about three and 
a half miles distant, on the ridges west of Kerns- 
town. Broken fences and fields deeply rutted 
by the wheels of the artillery first indicated that 
I had arrived upon the ground. Presently I 


| my horse to a branch, that I might 
Jackson had been severely 


erally with only their heads exposed, and, fur 
kills stone-de ad; 
and such only were left on the ground where 
fell. From 
mortal, the man does not die immediately, and 
ally carried off. 

Riding about half a mile to the rea 


wounds elsewhere, howeve1 


is us 
r of this 
line I found in a stack-yard several other dead 
bodies of men and several horses, two of which 
had been completely disemboweled by a shell. 
Behind this position, in a lofty wood, lay an 
other line of rebel dead, with several horses. 
Among them lay the body of a large white 
horse, which no force nor persuasion could in 
duce my animal to approach. It 
able fact that, while he stepped among the hu 
man corpses with perfect composure, the sight 


is a notice 


of one of his own kind stretched in 
filled him with the wildest terror. An 
it was a cruel scene for man or beast to look 
upon. There in its 
very ghastliness, which presently drew me back 
to the bloody thicket, where the dead lay in 
greatest Dismounting here I ti 

stroll about 
at will and glut my fancy on this feast of hor 
rors. I was alone, no living thing within sight 
or hearing except my horse. The sun had set, 
but a dusky red twilight still glimmered upon 
the discolored and distorted faces of the dead, 


s gore 


it 
} 


indeed 


was even a fascination 


numbers. 


and occasionally lit up with a startling gleam 


| their stony, staring eves. 


saw the dead body of an artilleryman, with the | 


top of his head blown off. The body had been 


inclosed in a pen of rails to prevent its disturb- | 


ance by hogs. 


Passing through a wood I per- | 


ceived further traces of the fight in the splint- | 


ered forest trees. 


I at length reached the} 


ground where our line of battle stood, and there | 


saw some of our soldiers engaged in collecting 
and guarding the slain. 
bodies were stretched side by side on a rude 


Some thirty or forty | 


grille made of fence rails; others were lying as | 


they fell in the edge of the wood. 
directed me to a thicket and stone-fence, where 
the rebel line had been formed. 
ing this thicket I observed what appeared to be 


The soldiers | 


On approach- | 


It must be that the strong fascination whicl 
constrains us, as it were, to dwell on scenes of 
death and agony, apparently so revolting to out 
nature, has a deeper motive than the mere grat- 
ification of a morbid curiosity. 
muning with the dying and dead, do we not in 
stinetively seek to catch a glimpse of the world 
of spirits through the gate by which a soul is 
passing, or from the cold and cast-off garment 
of humanity to snatch some clew to the awful 
mysteries of life and death? 

Darkness came on apace as I continued to 
wander among the rocks and bushes, think 
ing that perchance I might see some face that 
I could recognize, stumbling now and then ove: 
a hummock of gory rags, searcely recognizable 


In thus com- 
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as the withered remains of what was but yes- 
terday a fellow-man, perhaps a personal friend. 
Anon I heard a trampling in the leaves as of 
some one approaching. It was a gaunt sow, 
followed by her filthy family, who went nosing 
among the bodies, tearing open the bloody hay- 
ersacks, and greedily devouring the dead men’s 
rations of corn-bread and crackers. I drove 
the ghoul-like beasts away, and sat down at the 
foot of a tree to resume my meditations. 

To me this day had appeared as an epitome 
of human life. The sun had risen upon me 
surrounded with friends—the faithful, the lov- 
ing, and the beautiful. The meridian passed 
in hopeful, anxious, and changeful activity. The 
evening finds me weary and dreaming amidst 
silence, shadows, and death. I was glad when 
the notes of a distant bugle released me from 
the nightmare that seemed to bind me to this 
dreary spot. Thongh faint and far away, it 
stirred my blood like strong wine. There had 
been a battle, and the banners of my country 
waved in victory— 

“Good Lord in heaven, it was a joy 
The dead men could not kill.” 
I hastily mounted and rode out into the open 
ground, where I met Colonel Gordon and two 
officers of his staff who had also come out to 
view the field. 


We returned to Winchester together, and | 


there repaired the fatigues of the day by a 
hearty supper. After this refreshment I went 
out to visit the hospitals. The court-house 
and several other buildings were filled to their 
capacity with the wounded of both parties. 





his nose plowed out by a musket-ball. He was 
delirious at intervals, and raved about forming 
his company and charging. Another Confed- 
erate, delirious from a bullet wound in the 
head, tore off his bandages, and starting up from 
his place would pitch himself about the room 
so violently that he had to be carried into thi 
dead-room to prevent his injuring the other 
wounded. He lay here exhausted and curi- 
ously picking the bloody lint from his wound 
and rolling it into little balls. He died before 
I left the room. An Ohio volunteer lay upon 
his back with the brains oozing from a shot-hole 
in his head, uttering with every breath a sharp, 
monotonous cry like the creaking of a wheel. 
The surgeon told me he had been in this con 
dition for thirty-six hours without apparent 
change. The large majority of the cases lay 
quiet, and apparently without much suffering. 
Many were complaining of want of somethin 
to eat. <A stout, fine-looking Federalist, sup- 
posing I was a surgeon, called my attention t: 
his shattered thigh, observing in a cool, manly 
tone that he could wait if there were more 
pressing cases that required my attention; but 
he did not wish to lose his leg if it could be 


| prevented. 


The history of the battle of Kernstown, as I 
understood it, is this: The Richmond authori- 
ties, perceiving that the National troops were 
leaving the Valley to reinforce M‘Clellan, or- 
dered Jackson to make a demonstration which 
would detain them. When already in motion 


| to accomplish this object he received informa- 


The men lay upon the floor and benches with | 


no other bedding than their blankets and knap- 
sacks, There were wounds of all grades and 
characters. Some whose upturned eyes and 
stertorous breathing showed them in the ago- 
nies of death. Others lay stark and quiet, 
their faces covered with a hat or blanket placed 
by a friendly hand. These had died after be- 
ing brought in. A Confederate captain—Glancy 
Jones was the name, I think—lay among the 
wounded, having both eyes and the bridge of 


tion from a lady of Winchester that all the Yan- 
kee troops had left the place except two or three 
regiments which remained to guard the military 
dépéts, which were filled with supplies. <Act- 
ing upon this information, and eager to secure 
the much-needed stores, the rebel commander, 
with more haste than discretion, made a rapid 
dash upon the place with his whole force, con- 


| sisting of seven or eight thousand men with 


twenty-five or thirty guns. On the afternoon 
of Saturday, the 22d, his advanced cavalry un- 
der Ashby attacked and drove in the Federal 





PERSONAL 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE VAR. 


TURNER ASHBY. 


pickets, and, finding no force to oppose them, | drive Ashby off; while engaged in locating the 
actually dashed into the southern swburb of 


the town. 


guns a shell from one of the enemy’s guns struck 


Shields, with premeditated subtlety, | an artillery horse in the head, and exploding at 


had, on retiring from Strasburg, marched all his | the same time killed the rider and inflicted a 
° a | " ° 

troops through Winchester and located them} wound on General Shields, not dangerous, but 

on the northern side, leaving in the town only | severe enough to disable him completely for the 


enough for provost guard and picket duty. 


time. Ashby was driven back, and the picke 


This disposition deceived the fair zealot of | line re-established, when night put an end ‘o 
: 
the secret service who sent Jackson the inform- | the encounter. 


ation. 


| 


The feebleness of the opposition to Ash- | 


by’s dash served to confirm this impression. | 
Shields, surprised by the suddenness and au-| mand by right of seniority, and marched out 


dacity of the attack, hastily collected a few men | with about eight thousand men of Shields, 


nearest at hand, and with a battery went out to 


being 


On the following morning (Shields 
confined to his bed) Colonel Kimball took com 


and 
Broadhead’s Cavalry of Banks’s Division, tak 
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ing position near Kernstown, and engaging the 
enemy with artillery at long shot. 
was continued during the morning without any 
decisive results or developments. As the day | 
advanced the enemy’s fire increased, and his 
lines began to press us, the infantry showing 
themselves in force behind some thickets and a 
stone-wall which served as a breast-work. 

There was for a time some light skirmishing 
ind manceuvring between the Federal right 
and the enemy’s left to secure a flanking po- | 
sition. 


This game 


About four o’clock in the afternoon, it | 
appearing that the enemy’s artillery was pre- | 
lominating, the National infantry were ordered 
to attack. The Eighty-fourth and One Hun- | 
dred and Tenth Pennsylvania, the Eighth and | 
Fourth Ohio Regiments, executed this order | 
with great spivit. The enemy, with the ad-| 
vantages of his covered position, resisted with | 
obstinacy, and for half an hour the roll of mus- | 
ketry was incessant and deadly. Finally, a 
regiment (I think Colonel Thoburn’s First Loy- 
al Virginians) turned the rebel left, and thus, 
ousted from their stone-wall defenses, they were | 
presently driven from the field with great slaugh- | 
ter and the loss of several guns. 

Our troops followed their sueeess zealously, 
and in a wood about half a mile to the rear | 
encountered another body of the enemy, who 
attempted to check their advance. The resist- 
ance was spirited but unavailing, and the field 
was speedily cleared. Our troops, notwith- 
standing the rough work they had performed, 
were eager to follow the affair to a crushing 


convlusion ; but the sun had already set, and 


they were drawn off. The senior officer on the 
field, probably not 
feeling himself suffi- 
ciently in command to 
insure the necessary 
unity of action, did 
not care to assume the 
responsibility of a fur- 
ther pursuit. For, as 
I understand, General 
Shields, from his bed 
in Winchester, | still 
continued to receive 
reports and issue or- 
ders. 

The débris of the 
enemy’s force fell back 
upon some fresh re- 
serves that were mov- 
ing up the Valley 
turnpike to their sup- 
port. As night had 
closed the action the 
enemy bivouacked be- 
hind Kernstown, mak- 
ing a great show with 
his fires to deter the 
Federals from anoth- 
er attack, which was 
much apprehended. 
Next morning, March 
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24, Jackson was in full retreat up the Valley. 
General Banks got information of the battk 
at Harper’s Ferry, where he was en route for 
Washington. He returned in all haste, took 
command, and now led the pursuit. 

The National loss at Kernstown was eighty- 
four killed and four hundred and twenty wound- 
ed, making a total of five hundred and four. 
The report of wounded was needlessly swelled 
by an honorable emulation among the regiments 
to show the longest list of casualties. Many 
of those reported were so slightly hurt that 
they did not leave their ranks. The @nemy’s 
loss in killed, wounded, and missing exceeded 
a thousand, of whom it was estimated that six 
hundred were hors du combat from death and 
wounds, three hundred and thirty prisoners un- 
wounded, and the unestimated residue scat- 
tered to the mountains. The dead and nearly 
two hundred wounded fell into our hands, with 
two guns and three caissons of the artillery. 

The conduct and results of this action were 
highly creditable to the troops engaged. They 
had met equal numbers of the enemy on a fair 
field, and under a favorite leader, had driven 
them from strong positions, captured guns, and 
utterly routed them. In rebel accounts of the 
action it is stated, apologetically, that they 
commenced the fight with a single battery, 
supported by a handful of men; that their 
troops, marching rapidly up the Valley turn- 
pike, reached the field by detachments; and 
that, at the conclusion of the fight, not more 
than twenty-five hundred, or three thousand, 
or four thousand had been engaged. [I have 
heard these diverse estimates given at different 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 
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times by rebel officers who were present, and 
spoke with equal positiveness as to numbers. ] 
Without pretending to decide upon the numer- 
ical accuracy of these statements I have no 
doubt their onslaught was made in the manner 
described, and that they fought with spirit, al- 
hough very rashly and unskillfully managed. 
I am also informed by the United States offi- 
‘ers on the field that our battle was fought en- 
irely by the infantry of our right wing, consist- 
ing of half a dozen regiments named, and num- 
ering in the aggregate about twenty-six hun- 
lred men. Our left and centre were not en- 
gaged at all. It thus appears that the fight at 
Kernstown was not a general battle, but only 
a partial engagement of the opposing forces. 
That there was not much generalship displayed 
m either side, and that, considered as a test 
of the pluck and efficiency of the rank and file, 
the palm belongs most indisputably to the Na- 
tional infantry. Our officers all say it was the 
Soldier’s Battle. 

Before dismissing the subject I must be al- 
lowed to anticipate, that the ensemble of the 
narrative may be complete. Although Jackson 


had been deceived, defeated, his army nearly 
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ruined and fugitive, the essential point of his 
campaign was gained. General Banks’s force 
was detained in the Valley, and most important 
movements from the Rappahannock did not 
take place. Whether these fatal results were 
due to Jackson’s strategy or Washington tactics 
I am not informed. 

March 25.—This morning I started for the 
front, diverging from the direct road, to look 
again at the battle-field. I several par 
of citizens, male and female, looking 
among the bodies for their relatives and a 
| quaintances. Those recognized were covered 
| with a sheet and carried away. Beyond the 
| field I found the Mavor of Winchester with a 
| party engaged in collecting and burying the 
unclaimed dead in a trench. 
eral here for thei: 
friends as the corpses were carted in. Travel 
ing from hence across the fields I struck the 
Valley turnpike at Newtown, and rode from 
there directly on to Strasburg, where I found 
General Banks’s head-quarters. The pursuit 
had added a few prisoners to our count, but 
futile, and had 


saw 
ties 


There were sevV- 


young women searching 


otherwise was been aban- 


doned. 


Nf yale Ui aM 


THANKSGIVING FOR THE VICTORY. 
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A LONDON POLICE COURT. 


THE POLICE MAGISTRATE, 


\ HAT a record of folly, of guilt, of squalid 


want, improvidence, and vice—of fash- | 


ionable dissipation and vulgar crime—is that 
curious document of many-handed signatures 
and fabulous nomenclature called the ‘‘ Charge 
Sheet,” which is placed before the magistracy 
every morning, and faithfully reports the mis- 
doings of the district—or rather, such of them 
as are ‘‘found out”—during the preceding 
night! You might almost fancy, on glancing 
at the names of the offenders, that the crimin- 
ality of London is about equally divided among 
the Smiths, the Joneses, and the Johnsons of 
the town. 


Here is the hopeful son and heir of my Lord | 


Secrewby taking his turn in the dock with ‘‘ Ope- 
ra Jack,” ‘‘Seven Dial Sam,” and ‘‘ Bedford- 
bury Bill,” just out on ticket-of-leave. And 
the women, too! The bearded stranger from 
a foreign land, who has just stepped in to get 
a taste of London life ‘‘ under lock-and-key,” 
may well look startled to see the proportion 
which the fair and tender sex maintains in that 
sad collection of ‘‘night-charges;” for it is a 
fact that nearly two-thirds of the daily com- 
plaints for rioting and drunkenness are pre- 
ferred against women. 


But the sanguine believer in the popular no- | 
tion that there is a law for the rich and none} 


for the poor, must wait till the night-charges 
are disposed of, and the ‘‘ summons-business” 
begins, if he would learn how the said ‘‘ poor” 
would be likely to improve their shining hours 
if greater facilities were afforded them for tak- 
ing ‘‘legal proceedings” against one another. 
To-day there are sixteen summonses on the 
list, having relation to sixteen assaults, com- 
mitted by sixteen people (nearly all women) 
against sixteen other people—each of the com- 
plainants and defendants being armed with at 


least half a dozen witnesses, ready 
to swear point-blank against each 
other: and oh, gentle reader, if 
you would see the oath-swearing 
system in all its fullness of perfec- 
tion, take thyself unto Bow Street 
or Worship Street some thirsty 
July afternoon, and behold a well- 
educated gentleman sitting in 
open court, and receiving £1200 
a year, chiefly for adjusting the 
squabbles arising daily among the 
female denizens of his district, 
who have parted with their only 
shawls or shoes to obtain the price 
of the summons—a charge of two 
shillings, imposed by the Legisla- 
ture in the vain hope of checking 
frivolous complaints. 

It is worthy of note that the 
magistrates, having their pecul 
iarities also, adopt altogether dif. 
ferent methods of dealing with 

this class of business. 

His Worship, Mr. A., being a stickler for 
legal precision in regard to the rules of evi- 
dence, stops the witness every two minutes to 
remind her of the ‘‘inadmissibility of state- 
ments irrelevant to the case, or having reference 
to alleged misdemeanors not embraced in the 
terms of the summons.” Thus: 

‘** Please yer Worship, this female at the bar, 
if she can call herself sich—” 

‘*Now, my good woman, no reflections upon 
the defendant, if you please.” 
| ‘Well, Sir, ever since last Tuesday-week, 
come next Christmas twelvemonth—” 

‘* Never mind about next Christmas twelve- 
month. Be good enough to confine yourself 
to what occurred last week.” 

‘*Please yer Worship, she told Mr. Waters, 
| her landlord—” 

** Don’t bother us with what she said to Mr. 
Waters, the landlord, but tell us what she said 
to you” (getting angry). 

‘Well, Sir” (getting confused), ‘‘ Mrs. 

| Finch told me—” 

**Never mind what Mrs. Finch told you” 
| (enraged); ‘‘it isn’t evidence, and it can’t be 
taken down.” 

In this way half an honr or more is consumed 
in the useless effort to get an ignorant woman 
| to conform with the principles of evidence, as 
| laid down by the recognized decisions of the 
courts. 

But his Worship’s brother-magistrate, Mr. 
B., is not so scrupulous about the legal restric- 
tions imposed by the forensic wisdom of ages in 
the way of giving common evidence. His the- 
ory, in dealing with a woman especially, is to 
let her have her own say in her own way. By 
suffering this simple process of self-exhaustion 
| to go on it is surprising how soon the real facts 











of the case, and, better still, the real motives of | 
the proceedings, are ascertained. Thus: 

‘** Please yer Worship, I’m a lone, ‘lorn wid- 
ow, without a husband to protect my character, | 
and I lives by working hard at the tub for the | 
support of nine children, four living and five 
dead, please yer Honor; and ever since that 
female at the bar come to live in our yard— | 
which it last Christmas twelvemonth— 
there’s never been no peace whatsumever; for 
she is that scandalous that no one wouldn't con- 
descend to have nothin’ to say to her; which 
she owes her landlord nine weeks’ rent, and is 
known to be no better than she should be, 
please yer Worship! not that I wishes to have 
any thing to say to her, nor any sich, if she’ll 
have the goodness not to millest me, after strik- 
in’ my daughter with a flat iron, and raisin’ a 
bump on her head as big as a coker-nut, which 
her back-comb was driv’ right into; and all 
because the pump at the top of the yard, as is 
common to all alike, and mostly to them as pays 
their way—which the poor child happened to 
splash her ladyship by accident, as I have nine 


was 


witnesses to prove upon their Bible-oaths; and | 
the nasty, millishious wretch threw a whole 
bucketful over the poor girl, as is just left the 
hospital with a fit of rhoomatics in her head ; 
and I, bein’ the only mother of the «child, 
couldn’t stand by and see it done, and no soon 
er was the word said than she struck me here, 
yer Worship, and kicked me here, and scratched 
me here, and bit a piece out of my gown, which 
the flesh is gone, as I’ve brought to show the 
court ; and she tore my new bonnet, as cost six 
and sixpence last Tuesday week, into shreds 
and patches (crying), which if she’ll pay the 
money, yer Worship (softening), I’ve no desire 
to punish the woman, for the sake of her poor 
children; although she has been six times to 
this court for assaults and battery, which is a |} 
place as I never set eyes on afore this day—my | 
character being well known in the 
neighborhood as a hard-working, 
industrious woman (sobbing bitter- 
ly), which the police can prove.” 

When a woman of this sort 
comes to tears there is hope of 
speedy relief for the court, while 
the magistrate, by simply listening 
to the illegal narrative, is enabled 
to grasp the entire ‘‘ merits” of 
the case, pro and con. He sees 
that the only object of the com- 
plainant is to recover the price of 
her bonnet; and as the defend- 
ant has no objection to pay the 
money, now that she has ‘‘had 
her spite out,” the quarrel is ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of all 
parties, without examining any of 
the sixteen witnesses in attend- 
ance, all of whom, fraternizing 
with complainant and defendant, 
repair to the nearest tavern to 
‘* finish up the afternoon.” 
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Then there are the cases of ‘‘ distress.” Real, 
helpless poverty hides its rags, and shudders at 
the bare thought of publicity; but your idle, 
ne’er-do-well goes straight to the magistrate 
without a blush; and the benevolent ‘A. B. 
Crs" end 2. Tw 


who contribute so liber 


jally to the poor-boxes of the London police 


courts, and ‘‘ respectfully request acknowledg 
ments in the Zimes,” little imagine to what ex 
tent they are responsible for the affliction daily 
befalling their fellow-creatures. 

Here is a forlorn-looking Irishman, accom- 
panied by his wife and two children, found beg 
ging within the very precincts of the court; 
and the woman (usually the ‘‘ spokesman” 
tells a doleful story about their having scraped 
their earnings together to join a wealthy broth 
er at the diggings 
farthing in a lodging-house near the docks th« 
night before the vessel started, necessitating 
their return, penniless and barefooted, to Cork. 
the 
man wipes his unmoistened eye, and the well 


, and being robbed of ever) 


The woman is affected to invisible tears; 


drilled children—boy and girl—roar a chorus 
of assent. There is a benevolently disposed, 
bald-headed old gentlemen in the body of the 
court, who thinks it perfectly monstrous that 
the magistrate can listen so dispassionately t 
such a tale of woe, or hesitate for a moment to 
empty the contents of the imaginary poor-box 
His indig 
the man 
‘out of 
order that they may be examined 
the of 


into the unhappy woman’s lap. 


nation is increased when he hears 
and his wretched offspring ordered 
court,” it 
separately 
ity. 

‘Now, my good woman, that’s your hus 
band, is it ?” 

‘¢ Yes, plaise your Honor, and a honest, hard 
working—” 

** Never mind that. 


ried to him ?” 


as to details their calam 


When were you mar- 


THE OLD THIEF CONVICTED BY THE YOUNG WITNESS 
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THE GENTLEMAN WHO TELLS THE MAGISTRATE 
GREENWICH YESTERDAY. 


HE 


‘*When, yer Honor? Well, about twelve 
years ago; and I—” 

‘* Where did the marriage take place?” 

‘*Did yer say where, Sir? Yes, Sir, I think 
it was in Tipperary, yer Honor; and hard work 
it was to get the money for the diggings—” 

“What is your husband’s name ?” 

‘*His name, yer Honor? Macarthy, yer 
Honor.” 

** What was your name before you were mar- 
ried to him ?” 

**Cromartie, yer Honor. 

‘Are these your only 
years ?” 

‘*Well, yer Honor, they’re the only darlings 
left to us by the marcy of Providence; or there 
would have been five, but for the 
three that was taken from us with 
the typhus; and a trouble it was 
to us till we rais’d the money for 
the diggings—” 

**Call in the man.” 

He is placed by the jailer at 
the opposite end of the dock. 

‘““What’s your name, 
man ?” 

‘* Kelly, yer Honor.” 

“Oh, indeed! I thought it 
was Macarthy.” 

**So it is, yer Honor; Kelly 
Macarthy. I didn’t know it was 
me other name ye were axing 
fir.” 

** And so this woman is your 
wife, is she ?” 

** Yes, yer Honor; anda hard- 
working, industrious—” 

‘““Wait a bit. What was her 
name before you were married ?” 


children in twelve 


my 


DINED 





ACQUITTED. 


‘*Well, yer Honor, I hardly remim- 
ber, for it was a long time ago—” 

** A long time ago!” 

‘*Not exactly that; I meant about 
seven years ago; and it’s a long time to 
remember a name that yer’ve no further 
use for—” 

**Oh! you’ve been married seven 
years, then ?” 

‘* About that, your Honor—to the best 
of my recollection; bit if you ax me 
wife, she'll tell yer right, yer Honor.” 

‘** Where were you married ?” 

**T’m not sure, yer Honor, for I’ve 
a bad. memory; but if you 
wife—” 

‘*Surely you remember where you 
were married ?” 

‘* Well, then, I think it was Dublin, 
to the best of my belafe—” 

‘*Then, if your wife said Cork—” 

“Oh, certainly; Cork it was, ye 
Honor.” 

**Tt so happens, then, that she did 
not say Cork. Come, Sir, how many 
children have you? Perhaps you can 
remember that ?” 

‘*There’s the two darlings in court here to- 
day, yer Honor.” 

**Oh, but haven’t you dost some children ?” 

The woman holds up three fingers, and make 
a secret sign across the dock. 

**Plaise, yer Honor, I didn’t think of th 
three that died with the measles—” 

** But how many have you had ?” 

The man looks dismayed, and the womai 
holds up five fingers. ‘The man mistakes hei 
meaning. 

‘Well, I never thought to mention the five 
we have in service, for they’re no sort of trou- 
ble to us, and earning the honest penny for 
themselves; and if ever we get to the dig- 
gings—” 


ax me 


AT 


SENT FOR TRIAL. 
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FREQUENT VISITOR. 


‘‘Never mind the How 
children do you make of it altogether ?” 

**Plaise, yer Honor, I'm no hand at calcula- 
tion—I'm no scholar; but if you'll ax—” 

‘*T think I can help you, Sir. Two here to- 
lay, three dead, and five in service—that makes 
ten. Ten children in seven years. 
explain that, my man ?” 

‘*Well, yer Honor, I’m no scholar; but if 
you'll ax my wife—” 

‘*Stand down, Sir. Call in the two children. 
Put the boy in the box (a dirty little urchin of 
about eight). Now, boy, look at me. Where’s 
vour father and mother? Don’t look at these 
people ; I know you don’t belong to them. 
Come, tell the truth.” Boy (crying)— 

** Please, Sir, my father he was 
transported for life for picking up 
a handkercher in the Dials; and 
mother she sells oranges in the 
street.” 

Here the jailer observes : 

‘*T know these children, your 
Worship. They belong te Mud- 
dy Moll, as she is called. She 
hails mostly about the dark-arch- 
es, in the ‘Delphi, and gets her 
living by letting these children 
ut at sixpence a day to the beg- 
gars of London.” 

** No, please, Sir, ‘taint no such 
thing. Me and my sister Kate, 
we gets a honest, respectable liv- 
ing, we do, by running after "buss- 
es, and turning topsy-turvy for the 
‘musement of the’ gents outside, 
we do.” 

By this time the magistrate 
comprehends the whole case. He 
commits the man and woman to 


diggings. 


many 


Can you 
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three months, as rogues and vagabonds, 
and hands over the boy and girl to the 
tender mercies of the of the 
work-house. Even the sympathetic 
stranger in court yields to the convic- 
tion that the magistrate was right, and 
he has already abandoned his inte 
tion to write to the 7imes about *‘ 
inhumanity to man.” 

But the magistrates, being mortal. 
have their little prejudices and y 
nesses too, and it is 


master 


eak- 
curious to note 
how these are consulted by the shrewd- 
er attorneys, police, prosecutors, an 
witnesses who habitually come before 
them. I remember a knowing officer 
of the Mendicity Society, who called 
regularly at the police court ey 
morning at ten to ascertain which of 
the magistrates sitting—whether 
it was Mr. A., who never spared a beg 
gar, or 


ery 
was 


Mr. B., who never committed 
one—a contingency which settled the 
nature and extent of his operations for 
the day. Ay, and you may have see 

some of the more cunning of the pro 
fessional beggars themselves, who have enjoye: 
perfect immunity on Mr. B.’s days, paying ar 
early visit to the court, and regulating thei 
operations too, quitting the district altogether 
on Mr. A.’s days for a moral certainty. 

Then the inspector of the Z division, who ha 
long since discovered Mr. B.’s antipathy to pub 
licans, and Mr. A.’s invariable leniency toward 
the same class, will be sure to select the forme 
to investigate his charge against the landlord 
of the ‘‘Magpie and Stump” for having sold 
Mary Watkins a ‘“‘leetle drop” of gin during 
the prohibited hours of Sunday, although she 
was not a bona fide traveler, and had no execus« 
to offer except that she was ‘‘ seized with the 
pinches in the left side,” and had prevailed on 


AND RELATIVES OF THE PRISONERS. 
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the humanity of the defendant to make her a 
present of the gin, which the barmaid and pot- 
man swore was a free gift, but which the ser- 
geant and the inspector declared they saw her 
pay for. 

In the same way the cabman, having faith in 
the proverbial tendency of Mr. A. to crush the 


persecuted and immaculate fraternity to which | 


he belongs, takes good care not to apply to Aum 
for a summons against the gent as only give 
sixpence for being druy two mile and a quarter 
on a wet night, but waits patiently for Mr. B.'s 
day of sitting; while, on the other hand, indi- 
viduals who step forward ‘‘on public grounds” 
to expose the extortionate. demands and inso- 
lent demeanor of No. 104,632, will be careful 
to select Mr. A.’s day, in order that no mercy 
may be shown toward the ruthless offender. 
Then Mr. A.’s notorious and extremely 
crotchety veneration for Acts of Parliament 
makes him the terror of every man who sim- 
ply requires the magisterial signature to a 
formal affidavit; while Mr. B.’s utter contempt 
for Acts of Parliament in general makes him 
the special favorite of all prosecutors who are 
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perfectly satisfied of the enormous delinquency 
of their servants, but who happen to have no 
legal evidence against them. On no account 
can you prevail on Mr. A. to ‘‘stretch the law,” 
even where culpability is morally certain; while 
the precept of Mr. B. is, ‘‘I am guided by the 
rules of common-sense. If my decision fits the 
Act, so much the better; if not, the Act is de- 
fective, and ought to be amended.” 

Thus, as we have already shown, Mr. B. ac- 
quires a reputation for getting through a vast 
amount of business in an incredibly short space 
of time; while Mr. A. may be often found sit- 
ting on the bench two hours after the proper 
hour of closing the court, poring over the Acts 
of Parliament which are piled about him, in 
order that he may be able to give a strictly le- 
gal decision, ‘‘ according to the statute in that 
ase made and provided,” upon the important 
questicn which has been debated before him 
by a couple of attorneys (not remarkable for 
their civility to each other), as to whether a 
man who has swallowed a bad half-crown can 
be said to have counterfeit money ‘in his pos- 


session.” 





THE QUIET HOUR. 


On, most I love the quiet evening hour, 
When the red sunset deepens in the west, 
With gold and crimson for the day's last dower, 
And slowly fades upon the mountain's crest 
The rosy light with which his brows were crowned, 


While twilight shadows softly gather round. 


Then all the air is hushed, no sound is heard 
To mar the solemn stillness of the hour, 
Except, perchance, the twitter of a bird 
High up within her leafy shaded bower ; 
Or the low bell that tinkles on the ear 


As homeward slow the loitering kine draw near. 


How pleasant here beneath the porch to sit, 
Your hand in mine, Love, gazing on the scene, 
Ere yet within the evening lamps are lit; 
And silently, its darkling shores between, 
To mark the sinuous river, winding, flow, 


A line of silver, through the vale below! 


And one by one within the blue above 
To watch the gleaming stars like lights appear, 
And fairest of them all the Star of Love, 
Bright-shining Hesperus, rising calm and clear ; 
While, seeming inlaid in the heavens serene, 


The slender crescent of the moon is seen, 


On yonder knoll how often, couched at ease, 
Hid from the hot sun’s summer noontide glare 

Beneath the sheltering branches of the trees, 
I've listened to the brook which babbles there- 

Yon thread of light that down the steep slope swerves 


To left and right in many-changing curves! 


How black the shadow of the fisher’s skiff 
Upon the shining surface of the stream! 

And see above, where, on the high walled cliff, 
Fades out entire the last faint lingering gleam ; 

And cloudy shapes of vapors, thin and pale, 


Rise like dim phantoms from the darkened vale! 


There is a twilight of the heart that holds 
All thoughts, all feelings in its gentle sway, 

Like that calm evening hour that softly folds 
Its shadowy arms about the dying day ; 

A sweet repose, a waveless lull that fills 


The yearning breast, and every longing stills. 


See round us, Love, how closely draws the night! 
No longer in the dim porch let us sit, 

While circling bats wheel by in noiseless flight, 
But enter where the evening lamps are lit, 

And leave the tired earth to its welcome rest— 


The hour is past that you and I love best. 
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HE time was when, even in this young and 

progressive land, the Church and the Grave 
seemed reverently secure from secular encroach- 
ment. Thattime has passedaway. The “ spir- 
it of improvement,” so called, hesitates no longer 
at the portal of the most sacred sanctuary wheth- 
er of the living or the dead. The massive stone 
and ivy-covered temple where our fathers and 
our grandfathers worshiped, and where our- 
selves and our children hoped still to worship 
undisturbed, is, by a vote of the vestry, thrown 
lown before our very eyes and the place there- 
of knows it no more. Would that the sacri 
lege ended here; but alas! the sacred precincts 


of the grave-yard are invaded, the tombs of our | 


ancestors are despoiled, the bleached bones of 
our parents and relatives are recklessly huddled 
together in rude heaps, and trundled by strange 
hands over the complaining pavements to be 


deposited in some place without associations to 


us, and without a single guarantee that they 
shall rest even there for any definite or lengthy 
period. The Gothic towers and stained win- 
dows give place to some marble depository of 
fashionable dry goods, or to the flashy frontage 
of a theatre, against both of which establish- 
ments the solemn church-walls had for so long 
a period frowned a moral defiance. As to the 


grave-yard—a bowling alley may reverberate | 


over the hollow remnant of its tombs, or dash- 
ing *‘ turn-outs” convert into a fashionable drive 
the soft hillocks where slept the mortal remains 
of those who were most near and dear to us in 
their lives. 

All this is very sad, but apparently we have 
no help for it. Like other irreparable evils in 
life, we must steel our hearts and numb our 
sensibilities and take the world asitis. There 
is left to us only the faint consolation of a hope 
that the cities and towns of our country may at 
last reach some defined limit in the size and 
population which will enable their citizens to 
feel at home in their houses and in their churches, 
and attain in some degree that feeling of rever- 
sce for the past which can alone secure per- 
manency of family association. Then shall we 
build for those who are to come after us as well 
as for ourselves, and lay upon the self-same 


shrine our memories and our hopes. It is when 


these innovations tread, as it were, upon our 


own grave-clothes that our sensibilities shrink 
before the startling profanation. Who of us has 
not experienced—or if he has not, may not expe- 
rience—this rude and forced re-acquaintance 
with those who have been laid away in the cham- 
bers of the dead? If it has not come to pass, 
it may yet come; for there is no grave so mute 
but it is liable before the wand of avarice or 
pride to yawn and deliver up the fleshless bones 
and mouldering corpses which affection, with 
reverential hands, once laid there in the new- 
ness of death, trusting that quietness was to be 
their portion until the last trump should sound. 

Similar reflections must erowd the mind of 
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| all who are suddenly called out of the dazzle 
and bustle of everyday existence to go silently 
and sadly to the resting-places of their dead 
ones, and superintend their removal to some 
new and far-off sepulchre. Within my own 
experience, although but a lad at the time, one 
of these sad scenes left upon my memory an in- 
delible impression. Perhaps it was this very 
season of youth which made the revelation a 
permanent record in my past, and tinged my 
thoughts with a certain sober maturity. What 
has the bright butterfly-period of life to do with 
winding-sheets and charnel-houses? Is it well 
that the unalloyed bliss which springs from the 
ignorance of darkness and death should be 
suddenly checked in mid-career by sights sug- 
gestive of an end which we knew not of? Iwas 
| an infant when my mother died, so that I carried 
| through life no remembrance of her beautiful 
face and lovely disposition, and happily, per- 
| haps, no personal association with her death. 
That was the inheritance of others, and on none 
| did the bitterness of the separation inflict more 
misery than on my father. Her name was sel 
dom afterward upon his lips. It seemed a sub 
| ject too sacred and too private to escape, even 
in words, from that inmost shrine where daily 
and unceasingly it seemed to be the only source 
of his consolation. 
The family tomb where my mother’s remains 


rested, together with those of my grandfather, 
| grandmother, and other deceased relatives, was 
one of a row indicated by tablets set in the 
{brick wall of the oldest burial-ground in the 
city. This sacred inclosure, where still sleep 
the remains of two or three generations of fam 


ilies, occupies the corner of a large public 
‘*common” or park, which beautifies and re 

freshes the heart of the city. At the period to 
| which I am about to refer the broad ‘ Mall” or 
graded walk extending around this public thon 

| oughfare or ‘*‘common” was interrupted by the 
| burial-ground, the southern exposure of which 
flanked directly upon the street running parallel] 
| with it. This was of course an inconvenience 
|to pedestrians who frequented the Mall, as it 
obliged them to take the street to the extent 
of the grave-yard limits before re-entering the 
promenade. For many years, however, after 
the construction of the beautiful publie walk, 
this obstacle to its perfect symmetry was unheed- 
ed, simply because it was considered irreparable. 
The idea of sacrificing any portion of the sacred 
inclosure in order to administer to the mere 
idea of beauty or public convenience never en 

| tered into the imagination of the most idle loi 
terer along that charming, shady thoroughfare. 
| But, tempora mutantur! the idea was at las 
| enunciated, then quietly talked about, and final 


ly resolved upon, as a public necessity to whic! 
private interests ought to yield. The proprie- 
| tors of those tombs which lay so directly in the 


| way of the proposed extension of the Mall wer« 
| applied to with the view to obtain the necessary 
consent to their removal. Of course it was 


met by an indignant refusal—a refusal so posi- 
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tive that for a while longer matters remained 
as they were. At last one of the proprietors 
being persuaded that the desecration would 
sooner or later take place in spite of every ef- 
fort to avert it, procured a tomb elsewhere and 
had his family remains moved thither. After 
this the others yielded, my father among the 
rest, and it was decided, as an unavoidable ne- 
cessity, that that quiet, reverend depository 
must be made vacant and the contents removed 
to a distant cemetery where, at least for many 
years to come, no similar intrusion need be ap- 
prehended. It was intimated that the proprie- 
tors of the city tombs might have all the time 
they required for the necessary removal, that 
they might have full opportunity to reconcile 
their feelings to the disagreeable necessity, as 
well as to secure and prepare elsewhere new 
places of depository. 

This was a great relief to my father, who 
postponed any action in the matter until a con- 
venient period. Selecting a dark, drizzly night, 
that the sad work might not attract the prying 
eyes of the passers-by, he communicated to my- 
self alone his intention, asking if I would like 
to be present to render such slight offices as 
would be useful. I felt instinctively that he 
had not suggested this without much consider- 
ation, and that my presence would be to him a 
comfort on the occasion. Without a shadow 
of hesitation or a feeling of dread I 
accompany him. 

It was past midnight when my father and I, 
hand in hand, walked silently into the burial- 
ground, closed the iron gate noiselessly behind 
us, and picked our way between the hillocks of 
rank grass and the dim, obtruding grave-stones 
to the family tomb beneath the long brick wall 
which divided this silent city of the dead from 
the living, moving, heedless city without. As 
we approached through the gloom we saw the 
two undertakers with the horse and cart, and 
that the door of the tomb had been opened and 
preparations made for our arrival. After re- 
ceiving my father’s instructions, uttered to them 
in alow whisper, two dark-lanterns were lighted, 
with one of which my father, accompanied by 
the men, descended into the vault. I was ieft 
alone outside with the other lantern, holding it 
low down and directing its feeble rays into the 
melancholy sepulchre below. Thus I could ob- 
serve all that went on therein, as in silence and 
in sadness coffin after coffin was lifted from 
the piles and brought out and laid on the grass 
beside me. Ah, what a melancholy night's 
work was that for a boy of tender years to be 
engaged in! At times I was left utterly alone 
in that dim, ghastly grave-yard, standing be- 
tween those dark, damp, odorous shapes of 
death, while far below, as in a cavern, where 
burned a sickly, solitary light, the shadowy 
forms of men were removing, without a word of 
utterance, the other mouldering and offensive 
remnants of mortality. 

From a feeling which can be better under- 
stood than described, one coffin in that tomb 


agreed to 
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was for a while scrupulously avoided. It was 
that in which lay all that remained of her who 
was my mother. Apart from the desire to 
postpone the disturbance of that sacred casket, 
there were appearances about it which indi- 
cated that its condition was very unsafe. I saw 
my father examining it with care and appre- 
hension, and then four hands were cautiously 
placed at the corners, and it was liiied from its 
position. Suddenly the sides and top fell in- 
ward with a hollow, crushing sound, and the 
whole mass slid to the ground with a reverber- 
ating knell. My poor father clasped his hands 
in silent agony and gazed upon the contents 
thus awfully exposed to view. I directed th« 
rays of my lantern from without more fixedly 
upon the spot, and for a moment we all looke« 
but spoke not. Whatever there had been of 
form within the coffin before it was lifted had 
passed in a sightless breath of dust, and nothing 
was left of all that womanly loveliness but dis- 
jointed, scattered bones. But in their midst 
lay a stained white satin ribbon in the form of 
a bow—the ribbon with which he had gently 
bound the crossed wrists of those snowy hands 
before the coffin-lid shut her forever from his 
mortal gaze. Ah, how sad that little faded 
ribbon—how poignant the rush of memory— 
how horrible the circumstances under which 
that remembrance was awakened ! 

Fortunately, some such occurrence among 
the many mouldering coffins there deposited 
had been anticipated and provided for, and the 
vault was at last decently vacated and the iron 
door locked upon its more than emptiness to 
us. Then the loaded wagon rolled through the 
grassy ways between the hillocks, and with a 
sense of blessed relief we stepped inte the car- 
riage and followed the dreary burden through 
the cold, deserted streets of the city, and out 
with the early dawn to the verdure of the open 
country, and into the beautiful grove of the 
cemetery, and at last saw those bgloved remains 
deposited in quietness and in safety where the 
hand of man will not, it is hoped, touch them 
again with impunity. 

To those who are familiar with the various 
circumstances and manifestations of death the 
scene I have attempted to describe will be less 
impressive than to others. As we grow older 
and see friends and relatives taken from us, and 
follow their remains to their last resting-places 
(or at least to what we hope may be their last 
resting-places), the shroud and the coffin and 
the tomb become measurably stripped of the 
horror with which we first beheld them. There 
are others whose avocations in life are so in- 
separably connected with the dead that sensi- 
bility becomes blunted, and the association with 
that which is generally repulsive to most of us 
is freed from even an idea that is unpleasant. 

The experience of medical students suffi- 
ciently attests this fact, and I have witnessed 
many scenes which, although to me invested 
with horror, presented nothing but attraction 
to my companion of the knife and scalpel. To 








come upon death in any shape is bad enough, | 


but to find one’s self suddenly in a large room 
surrounded by the dead, when one was only 
looking for and expecting to meet the face of 
a living friend, is by no means a pleasant sur- 
prise. Such was my fortune on one occasion 
in Paris, when, to keep an appointment with 
a student of the Quartier Latin, I visited, one 
morning quite early, the Academy of Medicine. 
The hollow court-yard of that famous institu- 
tion has, on one side of it, a row of doors, each 
opening into small surgical or dissecting rooms, 
appropriated to the students. The visiting- 
card of the occupant is generally tacked upon 
the door as a sign. On the morning in ques- 
tion I went to my friend's room (a small and 
horribly-smelling place, having on the walls 
and tables various implements of his profes- 
sion), but he was not there. In fact it was too 
sarly for many to be about, and I saw no sign 
f vitality but the sleepy porter at the outside 
gate, who had admitted me as a friend of a stu- 
dent. A mysterious black-covered wagon stood 
in the court-yard, apparently newly arrived, as 
it was backed up to a large open door on the 
»pposite side of the square, as if recently dis- 
charged of its load. 

While waiting for my student friend to arrive 
I sauntered slowly across and entered this open 
loor, and immediately found myself the only 
living being in a large, bare, brick-floored apart- 
ment, upon which lay extended, side by side, 
twenty corpses of both sexes, stark, rigid, and 
cold. I had no idea of retreating; on the 
contrary, a dreadful fascination held me spell- 
bound till I had gazed and become perfectly 
familiar with each of the shrunken, ghastly, 
fixed faces before me; some, open-mouthed 
and open-eyed ; some with clenched teeth and 
hands; some almost featureless with the in- 
roads of wasting disease before vitality had 
ceased. Inacorner of this room a pile of chil- 
dren’s corpses had been thrown promiscuously 
together, as being of less interest and value to 
those for whom these ‘‘ subjects” were designed. 

I had been in this strange company some 
minutes when footsteps approached, and a man 
in a blue cotton blouse came into the room. 
Casting an inquisitive eye at me, as if to say, 
**T wonder what you want at this time of day,” 
he proceeded, with the utmost nonchalance, to 
go through a process which evidently was his 
daily occupation, and one of the perquisites of 
his position. Lifting up the head of a female 
corpse, he straightened out the long black hair 
and immediately severed it with scissors from 
the crown. 
each. Then tying together the accumulated 
‘*glory of woman,” he proceeded with pincers 
to extract from the stiffened jaws all the teeth 
of either sex which were found to be in a per- 
fect condition! Loaded with these united 
spoils he vanished at one end of the building, 
while I, sick and faint at heart, got out of the 
door at which I had entered, eager for fresh 
air and for forgetfulness. 
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This process he repeated with | 
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I had not taken many turns in the court be- 
fore my student made his appearance, and in 
the course of another half hour most of the class 
had assembled, and stood about the vicinity of 
the chamber of horrors waiting for the ‘ dis- 
tribution.” As each name was called aloud 
the individual alluded to proceeded to select 
his ‘‘ subject,” manipulating them in turn unti 
he found the one whose physical condition of 
fat or lean presented the most suitable develop 
ment of the part to be dissected. Having sat 
isfied himself in these respects, the student would 
seize the body by the lower limbs, sling it ove: 
his shoulder as carelessly as if he were a butch- 
er taking a lamb to the slaughter (and perchance 
the resemblance was just), and stride across 
the court to his surgical den, there to lock him- 
self in with his helpless victim, to be absorbe 


|for the rest of the day in the fascinations of 


physiologicalresearch. Itwasacurious thought, 
as the eye ran down that long row of dark-closed 
doors, that behind each, securely locked in his 
silent sanctum, was one in the strength and 
ambition of youth pending with bare arms 
over the rigid forms of death (which yesterday 
was a living patient of the hospital), and ab 
sorbed with intensity of interest in the devel 
opments of his revolting but necessary profes 


sion. 
It is a mooted subject, particularly in this 
country, where the facilities for such investiga 


tions are extremely limited, how far this rob- 
bing the grave of ‘its due” is justified by the 
demands of science. Where, as in France, it 
is a fully recognized necessity, but little secrecy 
or evasion of the law is practiced. Here, as is 
well known, the student who desires matérie/ 
for the prosecution of his studies, obtains his 
**subjects” not infrequently by means which 
will not bear the revelations of the daylight. 
How far these practices extend nowadays I d 
not know, but probably they are by no means 
entirely out of fashion among our young friend 
of the. scalpel. 

Many are the incidents connected with this 
grim trade which have escaped professional se 
erecy. The manner in which my old friend 
Dr. X. (not Cross-Bones) narrowly escaped 
detection on one of these occasions occurs t 
me as an excellent illustration of the serio- 
comic. A woman died at the Chelsea Hos- 
pital, who, being nameless and friendless, was 
consigned to the adjacent Potter’s Field. Out 
of respect to the poor creature, who had for a 
long time been a patient in the Doctor’s ward 
(or perhaps from other considerations), he at- 
tended her remains to the grave, and witnessed 
their interment. As he stood over the sexton, 
busy with the duties of his sad office, the Doc- 
tor narrowly observed the measurement of the 
grave and the quantity of earth thrown in. 
That night, in darkness and in silence, he took 
that measurement again, and removed that earth. 
Carefully concealing the body in a long eloak 
provided for the purpose, he set it up beside 


|him in his one-seated gig, placed a cap on its 
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head, and drove along the turnpike in the di- 
rection of hishome. Without encountering any 
person on the road he reached the toli-gate, from 
whence emerged the sleepy keeper with a lan- 
tern, the rays from which he concentrated upon 
the conscience-stricken Doctor and his dummy 
companion. The disguise, however, was suffi- 
cient to prevent suspicion, but unfortunately the 
sudden stoppage of the gig threw the corpse for- 
ward with a jerk, and but for the presence of 
mind of the driver would have precipitated it, 
with all the horrible consequences, directly into 
the face of the faithful guardian of the high- 
way. 
lar, pulled it back into its upright position, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Hullo, Tom, what are you about? 
If you are drunk, you might at least keep from 
falling out of the gig!’ Then settling with the 
toll-man, and muttering something about ‘‘the 
folly of people drinking more than they can 
stand,” the vehicle passed on, and the interests 
of science were secured. 

Among the standard reminiscences with 
which the adventurous Doctor is wont to enter- 
tain his guests on a isis evening is the one 
in which he tells them, in his inimitable man- 
ner, how he and his stupid friend ‘‘'Tom” passed 
the Chelsea toll-gate. 

Another prominent member of the medical 
profession was at one period the lessee of the 
Boston Theatre. The two occupations, how- 
ever, never seemed to conflict with each other. 
He made his professional visits by day, passed 
the evenings at the theatre, and, at times, half 
the nights in his dissecting-room. One even- 
ing, after the performances at the theatre, I ac- 
companied him to his ‘‘ den,” and witnessed a 
most skillful dissection of the ‘‘human form 
divine.” The contrast from the crowded, glit- 
tering, noisy play-house to the solitary, sombre, 
and silent chamber of death was most impress- 
ive. A single lamp; suspended from the ceiling, 


threw into strong relief the inanimate body ex- | 


tended upon the table, over which the skillful 
surgeon, without uttering a word, went on with 
his grim work from midnight until dawn. 

He told me that he never had a nervous ap- 
prehension or alarm but once, and that was when 
his light accidentally went out, leaving him in 


utter darkness at the moment that he made the | 
first incision of the knife into the body before | 
No sooner was the light extinguished | 


him. 
than he received a violent blow upon his face 
from the hand of the corpse! He rushed from 
the room in an agony of terror, fully inrpressed 
with the idea that life was not extinct, and that 
he had pierced the flesh of a living being. 
Hearing, however, no further sounds in con- 
firmation of this horrible idea, he recovered his 
self-possession, relit his lamp, and proceeded to 
investigate matters, when it appeared that the 
string had given way with which he had tied 
the arm of the corpse in an elevated position to 
enable him to operate more freely upon the 
muscular fibres. The fall had brought the 
dead, cold hand in unpleasant proximity with 


Instantly the Doctor seized it by the col- | 
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the face of the operator. Thus was the awful 
phenomenon explained in the most satisfactory 


manner. 


OUR GOLD MINE IN CONNECTICUT. 
4 
| amen ys CHESTER, Esq., with an in- 
come of three thousand per annum, de- 
rived from well-invested funds, and myself, 
John Wheatleigh, with an easy post in the 
Treasury and fifteen hundred, were old school- 
mates and fast friends. Ben’s quarters were 
always pleasant to visit. A comforting odor 
of tobacco greeted the nostrils as one entered 
the sitting-room. Many pleasant evenings have 
we passed together there, each sitting on two 
chairs, the table between us, a bottle convenient, 
and tumblers handy. Neither of us thought it 
worth while to form decided opinions regarding 
political affairs, so our intercourse was never 
marred by any quarrel. We might have gone 
on in the same happy way until now had not 
that prime cause of disturbance in all ages—a 
woman—taken it into her head to bless Ben 
with her affections. Miss Helen Banker—an 
orphan, residing with her uncle—was the party 
who threatened for a time to part us two old 
chums. 

The old tobacco-caddy on the mantle was 
displaced by Helen’s photograph. Our cozy 
evenings with pipes and the et ceferas soon van- 
ished. Instead of enjoying such things as he 
already possessed, Ben began to sigh for Miss 


Helen and the means upon which to marry ; for 
though the young lady had a few hundreds per 
annum, their united means would not reach 
that minimum sum—five thousand—with which 


alone could happiness be had in the city. How 
to get these odd thousands became Ben’s con- 
stant thought. Although college-bred, he had 
not the remotest particle of practical know]- 
edge, and the reflection did not tend to com- 
fort him. His manner changed for the worse. 
Moody and taciturn, he forgot the usual hos- 
pitalities of the place, and I had soon to hel; 
myself if I wanted any thing. At last I became 
tired of seeing him, and finally gave him a piece 
of my mind, telling him that he was a fool to 
pine for any woman; and that unless Miss Hel- 
en would be content to begin domestic life on 
the scale which he could afford she was not 
worth having, but was a cold and calculating 
woman, unfitted to be the wife of any warm- 
hearted man like himself. 

With these words of comfort I left him, and 
songht the society of a clever designer of bank- 
note embellishments who lived in Bleecke: 
Street. In this person’s room I tried to forget 
all about old times, and had succeeded.in draw- 
ing comfort again from a meerschaum when | 
received a note from Ben requesting me to call 
upon him. 

On an evening in the spring of 1862 I found 
myself again entering Ben’s abode. I was glad 
to find that the cheering influences of the past 
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still lingered on the spot. The gas was burn- 
ing rather dimly as I entered; the fragrant 
weed was burning brightly, though, in Ben’s 
great pipe; the bottle, a beautiful old lopsided 
affair, was in its place; Helen’s photograph was 
hanging by the mirror, and the tobacco-caddy 
was restored to its proper position. Ben greet- 
ed me warmly, and produced the materials for 
a regular old-fashioned evening, while I select- 
ed two chairs as usual, sitting in one with feet 
up on the other. 

While thus preparing for comfort, Ben rose, 
went to the door, and locked it. This struck 
me as singular, but as I was decidedly on the 
mest comfortable side of the door, it did not 
matter; but when Ben came to me and placed 
his hand on my shoulder, and faced me, I be- 
gan to feel alarmed. A little cousin of mine 


once drowned her kitten in the well, and went | 


The miner assented with an ejaculation com- 
plimentary to my judgment, and Ben, relieved 
in mind, sank into his chair. The rags were 
again wound about the minerals, and they were 
stowed away in Dowling’s breast. ‘‘ Oi must 
be goin’. Oi promised the Butty to meet him 
at the Miners’ Arms; so good-noight, Sur. 
Good-noight, Muster Chester;” and bowing in 

|a dog-like way, Dowling rose and went to the 
door, followed by Ben. The pair held a mut- 
tered conversation ere the miner departed. 

‘*Now, Ben, let me know what all this 
means,” said I, as he seated himself. ‘‘ Are 

you about investing in Colorado gold mines ?” 

‘*That gold came from a region much nearer 
home,” he replied. ‘‘It came from—from—” 
he hesitated. 

‘*From where ?” I demanded, 

‘¢From Connecticut.” 


about with features expressive of a strong de- | 


sire to tell all about it, yet fearing to do so. | 
This expressiony magnified to suit Ben’s cast | 


of countenance, struck me as he leaned over 
and said: 
‘*Wheatleigh, can you keep a secret ?” 
Just then my eye rested upon a bright red 
spark in one corner of the room, and was soon 
aware that the spark was the lighted end of a 
cigar which was being vigorously smoked. 


I must have appeared bewildered, for Ben | 


remarked : 

“Oh, never mind fim; he knows all about 
it!” 

From the corner there came a deep voice re- 
assuringly : 

** Ay, ay, go on wi’ yer tawkin’; doan’t ye 
moind me.” 

‘*Come forward, Dowling,’ 
me introduce my friend Mr. Wheatleigh.” 

Out of the corner then came a great body 
with a shock head of red hair, a bull-dog face, 
and neck to match, and took its seat at the table. 

‘‘Mr. Dowling is a genuine Yorkshire miner,” 
said Ben, with emphasis. 

‘Noa, noa—it’s Cornish oi be, Muster Ches- 
ter; an’ oi can put a hole in wi’ any man,” said 
Dowling, looking at me defiantly. His face 
was covered with blue dots as if from tattoo- 
ing. I found efterward that they had been 
caused by a blast which had gone off untimely. 

Up to this moment I had said nothing; but 
now turned to Ben and asked what this all 
meant ? 

‘* Wait,” said he. ‘‘ Dowling, show the bag.” 
Slowly putting his hand into his breast the 
miner therefrom produced a small canvas bag. | 
From this he took a small bundle of rags, and | 
slowly unwound them until a kernel was visible | 


’ 


said Ben; ‘let | 


II. 


I smoked in silence for some seconds. An 
old saying of a friend—Professor in a college— 
was, that all the minerals and metals known to 
man could be found in Connecticut in just suf 
ficient quantity not to pay the cost of getting 
them. I disliked to dispel Ben’s golden dreams, 
but could not resist the temptation to repeat 
the Professor’s remark. 

‘*Pshaw!” he said, ‘‘these eollege men know 
no more of mines and minerals than Dowling 
knows of the Differential Calculus. There is 
gold enough at the Joyce Hill Mine, which is 
now my property, to make us worth millions.” 
| So he was really in for it. I hoped not deep- 
ly, for Ben without his coupons would find the 
world very hard. 

‘“‘Now, Wheatleigh,” he continued, “I wish 
you to venture an equal amount with me in this 
|affair. I have paid Joyce, the owner of the 
| mine, two thousand dollars for the full mining 
| right; he paying Dowling two. hundred for the 

discovery of the mine’s value.” 

‘* Remarkably cheap for a mine worth mill- 
ions,” I remarked. 
| Joyce is unable to work it, and is better 
| off with the money than with an unproductive 
|mine on his hands. Now I propose that you 
| come in with me on the ‘ ground-floor,’ as they 
| say in the street.” —Ben had evidently been em- 
ploying his time to advantage in the study of 
Wall Street idioms. ‘‘ Here is a calculation,” 
| producing a paper covered with figures; and, 
in faet, the whole scheme. The heading, in 
| great letters, read : 

“Tur Jover Hit Gop Mrxtno Company.—Capital, 
$200,000, in 2000 shares of $100 each.” 

**You see,” he continued, ** that I am mod- 


in the shape of two small pieces of grayish- | erate in my estimate of the value of the mine. 
white mineral. These pieces he placed upon | I propose that we sell a thousand shares at fifty 
the table, eying them as if they might possibly | per cent. on the par value for working capital ; 


fly away. 
**Look at this,” said Ben Chester, holding 
up one of the pieces; ‘‘ what do you call it ?” 
‘*Gold,” I replied, for the yellow metal could 
be seen in thin filaments traversing the quartz. 
Vor. XXXIV.—No. 200.—O 


| this will give us fifty thousand to work the 
mine. The other hundred thousand I propose 

| that we divide equally.” 

| Fifty thousand dollars’ profit on an invest- 

| ment of one thousand, which was all that I had 
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in the savings’ bank. Glorious! I became 
deeply interested as Chester went on: 
‘** Here is an estimate of the profits of work- 


ing the Company’s mines for one year.”—Here | 
Ben's voice became quite grand and opulent.— | 


** Here is an estimate of the daily expense and 


daily income, and then multiply by the work- | 
And he read | 


ing days for the yearly totals.” 
as follows: 


“EstiMATE OF THE Prorits oF THE Joyce Hriu Gotp 
Mrxine@ Company For One Year. 
J. H. G. M. Co. 
To 10 miners, @ $2 per day 
1 mining captain 
Drills, tools, charcoal for forge 
Powder and fuse 
Stamping quartz—20 tons, @ $8 
Amalgamating and reducing to bricks. . 
Wear and tear 
Total daily Expenses 


Dr. 
$20 00 
5 00 
5 27 


160 00 


17 50 
~_ $255 51 


By 20 tons quartz (estimated to yield $800 
per ton), to be safe, say $550 per ton.. $11,000 00 
Daily net Profit $10,744 49 
“This daily profit multiplied by 300, the 
number of working-days in the year, gives 
a tetal of three millions, two hundred and 
twenty-three thousand, three hundred and 
forty-seven dollars, say 
or a sum equal to a yearly dividend of six- 
teen hundred per cent. on the capital stock 
at par value. 


‘* Even supposing,” continued Chester, ‘‘ that | 
half of the estimated profits are not realized, we | 


would still earn a dividend of eight hundred per 
cent., which ought to satisfy any reasonable 
person.” 

Now it is morally certain that, had Mr. Ben- 
jamin Chester called upon me to assist in get- 
ting up this splendid array of figures, I should 


have hesitated before embarking in the busi- | 


ness; but as I was at no more trouble in the 
matter than merely to glance at the totals, they 


at once carried conviction to my mind that | 


here, indeed, was a chance to make a fortune. 


I accepted Ben’s proposition, and by the time | 


we separated for the night was quite ready to 


fight any one who would be so rash as to dis- | 


pute his calculations. 

In the morning I really did experience some 
uneasiness at the thought that my poor thou- 
sand dollars were at the mercy of those evil in- 
fluences which destroy small capital outside the 
savings’ bank. While Ben was engaged in ar- 
ranging various preliminaries I spent much time 
in the society of Dowling and the ‘ Butty,” 
which appellation I found was used by miners 
to designate a helper, a sort of second-mate to 
the other. The Butty—whose real name I never 
knew, as he never gave it, but even on the 
books was so-entered—was very like Dowling 
in form and features; but instead of red hair 
he had black, and was a sort of Dowling dyed 
brown. He limped slightly from a ‘‘bit of 
rock” falling on him down a deep shaft. 

By the help of sundry glasses of ale and 
‘*arf and arf” at the Miners’ Arms I became 
quite familiar with these two persons, and tak- 
ing advantage of moments when the Butty was 


8 84 | 


39 40 | 


|in a pacific mood and Dowling quieted with 
beer, managed to pick up much information re- 
garding mines. In fact, Dowling remarked. 
‘*One ud a thowt as Muster Wheatleigh had 
been a minin’ all his loife.” The Butty assent- 
jing with: ‘*Poonch my ’ead, but he do larn 
oncommon lively !” 

Dowling’s account of the discovery of gold 
at Joyce’s Hill was: that he was crossing the 
country from Waterbury to Danbury, looking 
| for a job, when he was attracted by the appear- 
| ance of some small seams of quartz showing in 

the gneiss by the road-side. He traced the 
| quartz to a small hill on the farm of Mr. Joyee, 
and at the top thereof found the specimen 
which he had exhibited. He bargained with 
| Joyce and came to the city, where he met Mr. 
Chester at the office of a friend in Pine Street, 
| and with the result before the reader. 

| I quieted all questioning on the part of my 
|mind as to how on earth so valuable a mine 
could be sold so cheaply, and as to why Dow- 
| ling had not filled his pockets with the metal 
| instead of taking two small pieces of quartz 
only, by reflecting that both these things had 
made matters more favorable for myself and 
Chester, as no excitement had arisen to prevent 
| our securing the auriferous deposit. 

Our Prospectus, arranged by Ben and my- 
self, appeared in a few days after our agree-" 
ment. This document embodied the financial 
statement already given; and besides, after 
dealing with the history of gold from earliest 
| ages, and comparing the yield of various mines, 
gave the proposed stockholders some idea of 
mining practically. This last detail was gotten 
up by myself, and I made free use of all the 
mining terms which I had learned from Dow- 
ling and the Butty. I have reason to believe 
that when I stated that ‘‘an open stope cross- 
ing the adit level at an angle of forty-five de- 
| grees” was the most feasible way of getting at 

the ‘‘champion vein” I was in error. And 
also when I stated that the ‘* mundic” was rich 
in gold. Also when I said ‘‘ the sinking of a 
| trial shaft on the lode would occupy but a few 
| days.” Gneiss, twin-brother of Granite, thy 
| tough texture was then unknown to me! 

Our Prospectus contained no report from 
| any geologist or professional man. Ben sug- 
| gested that we should pay one ten dollars to go 
| and take a look at the place; but I objected on 
| the score of economy, and in truth did not wish 
| to look our gift-horse in the mouth too closely, 
| now that our money was at stake. 

For some days after the issuing of the Pros- 

pectus we had no result, but by degrees people 
| began to visit our office—a desk in a friendly 
lawyer’s office in Pine Street—and in a short 
time we had disposed of $20,000 of stock at 
fifty per cent, which gave us $10,000 for the 
| treasury, and enabled Ben to inform Dowling 
| and the Butty, who had in the mean time been 
| sitting on the stairs smoking clay-pipes day 
| after day, that they must hold themselves in 
| readiness for opening the Joyce Hill Gold Mine. 
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Regard ‘for the privacy of retired wealth pre- 
vents my naming the President and Directors 
of the Company. They were men of good 
standing and capital, which last they risked not 
in the Joyce Hill Gold Mining Company. Their 
stock was ‘‘free” in consideration of their 
names. Ben was General Manager, and I 
was to help him if necessary. 


Our expedition to the mine moved, vid the | 


New York and New Haven and the Housatorfic 
Railroads, on an afternoon in June. Dowling, 


the Butty, five miners, Ben, and myself, with | 


our mining implements, powder, and fuse, were 
dropped toward evening at a station consisting 
of one store and dwelling combined, a freight- 
house, a wood-shed, and a pump. Joyce’s Hill 
was distant five miles by turnpike. The sta- 
tion was the nearest store-keeping place to the 
mine except a village called Hake’s Corners, 
which was three miles from it in another direc- 
tion. We demanded supper, but the store-keep- 
er, Canfield by name, told us that he had no- 
thing but molasses and hard bread. We asked 
for eggs. The hens all laid their eggs so far 
under the barn that none were to be had until 
in good time they came forth as chickens. We 
asked for milk. The cow had died in an at- 
tempt to digest half a barrel of cold boiled po- 
tatoes. We inquired whether we could be taken 
to the mine that evening. The horses were 
both lame in the off fore-foot from losing their 
shoes the day before. Could we have beds? 
No; a party of delegates to a religious conven- 
tion a mile down the road had taken them all. 
Evidently Canfield was not inclined to be hos- 
pitable. He put up his shutters almost before 


we had finished the hard bread and molasses, | 


and said that he was going down the road to 
the convention; but I suspect that the sight of 


the many black bottles which, with Dowling’s | 


approval, were circulating among the men, had 
much to do with his early-closing movement. 
Before he was fairly off the Butty offered to 
‘*poonch his ’ead,” and afterward made the 
same proposal to allin turn. It was with much 


trouble that Ben and myself managed to get | 
our men abed on the platform of the freight- | 


house. They were very noisy and tipsy. They 


sang songs, Dowling acting as leader, and awoke | 


the echoes with strange howls. With Ben I 
went to the wood-shed, and selecting the softest 
pile of chips, and spreading our coats and rugs, 
for the night was chilly, we prepared to rough 
it for the time. We had hardly lain down be- 
fore a pale-faced little woman came from the 
house, and offered us a shake-down by the fire 


in the kitchen, but we thanked her, and pre- | 


ferred to remain where we were. By degrees 
our men howled themselves hoarse, and dropped 
off to sleep; and at last the silence which at 


night is in the country so profound weighed upon | 


us in deep sluntbér. 
TI. 


Early next morning we were astir; Ben quite | 
stiff from his hard bed, and myself in rather a 


poor condition. Five miles of road were to be 
traversed, so our sleepy followers were aroused, 
and in a short time we were in motion. The 
morning air, laden with the perfume of the 
early flowers of summer, was refreshing, as we 
marched along past farm-house and barn, brook 
and pond. In an hour we arrived at the Joyce 
homestead—a very fair sample of a New En- 
gland farm-house. It was to the left as we 
went to Hake’s Corners, and stood back from 
the road about two rods, with a veranda on three 
sides. It had two dormer-windows in front, and 
tall chimneys atthe ends. Joyee’s Hill, a huge 
boulder of gneiss, fringed at the base with shrub- 
bery, rose out of the meadow land in front; and 
a path from the garden gate led across the road, 
through another gate, and thence across the 
meadow to a small bridge, with single plank 
and hand-rail, over Goose Creek, a tributary 
of the Housatonic. The distance from the 
farm-house to the hill was not more than a 
quarter of a mile. 

We were welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Joyce, 
who had been expecting us, and were soon 
seated at the table, where a breakfast, good of 
its kind, awaited us. Thirteen different kinds 
of ‘‘ preserves,” saleratus biscuit, end salt ham, 
were the principal articles of food, together with 
coffee very strong and very bad. There were 
no children about the house, and I could not 
help pitying the farmer because there were none. 

We visited the mine after breakfast, and 
something like disappointment was felt by me 
in not finding gold in plenty at the spot. Dow- 
ling pointed out two seams of quartz, each about 
an inch in thickness, in the gneiss. These 
seams crossed the hill from east to west, and 
were soon lost in the alluvial of the meadow, 
the hill not being more than three hundred 
feet in length and one hundred in width, A 
place six feet long and four feet wide was 

marked out by Dowling; and as soon as Joyce 
| returned from the station with our tools and 
powder the miners began drilling. The first 
charge was fired before night, and was the sig- 
nal for all the inhabitants within hearing to rush 
to the spot where the New Yorkers were min- 
ing for gold. It was many days before contin- 
uous labor was resumed by the people about the 
mine, owing to their time being taken up in 
watching our operations. Nothing but a nar- 
| row escape of one of them from a flying bit of 
| gneiss, after a charge had been fired, dispersed 

them finally. 

The view from the hill was very beautiful. 
| The country fell away and showed the valley 
| of Goose Creek lined with sleepy-looking farm- 
houses, orchards, and groves of trees. Here 
and there, with a back-ground of low hills, could 
be seen white objects, with cross and vane, mark- 
ing the spot where some village had taken root, 
and in the shape of church-steeples was throw- 
ing out branches toward heaven. 

Chester and myself secured lodgings with 
the Joyces, Dowling and the Butty foumd board 
at the blacksmith’s near by, and the men dis- 
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tributed themselves about the vicinity until our 
miners’ boarding-house was ready. The Joyce 
farm-house was the scene of a great gathering | 
in the evening, all the neighbors coming to see 

the new arrivals. We were put to much trou- 
ble to invent evasive answers to all the questions 
put tous. Our parentage, age, condition, etc., 
were all looked into. One gentleman, who had 
control of the morals of the place, and who cer- 
tainly looked very serious, inquired whether or 
not we intended to erect a distillery, and was 
only half satisfied that such was not our object | 
in coming to the Goose Creek district, as it | 
seemed that the inhabitants were all very fond | 
of whisky. Our room was lighted by one of 
the dormer-windows in front, and was very 
cheesy-smelling, owing to the adjoining garret 

being used as a ‘‘cheese-room.” But we slept 


well for all that, and in the morning I returned | 


to the city, leaving Ben to prosecute the work. 


So far I have been so ungallant as to omit | 


any particular mention of Miss Helen Banker. 
Ben gave me a letter for her, and, in present- 
ing it, I had an opportunity of observing her 
closely for the first time. She was a good- | 


looking girl of twenty-four, with a stylish man- | 


ner, tasteful dress, and thin lips. Evidently 
Ben, in the matrimonial duet, would be second 
violin. So much determination was not 
Miss Helen’s face for nothing. She was very 
polite; and, in a sweet voice, asked me all about 
the Joyce Hill Gold Mining Company, and 
about mining in general. 
for the address of a dealer in minerals, as she 


wished some specimens to compare with some | 


others which she possessed. She inquired as 
to the meaning of ‘‘ Bull” and ‘‘ Bear,” 
to stocks in general; and I left her feeling that 
she was a very clever woman whom I should 
like very much as a friend. 


I found that many of the stockholders in the | 


Joyce Hil! Gold Mining Company expected me 
to return with enough gold to pay a handsome 
dividend by way of a beginning, and was ob- 
liged to satisfy them with descriptions of the 
quartz veins, and the prospect of finding the | 
‘*champion vein” into which they no doubt led. 
Thad brought with me some pieces of the quartz, 
and Stiefelbacher, a German assayer, declared 
that they would yield $550 to the ton. 

June and J aly passed away, Chester coming 
to the city occasionally, visiting Helen, dropping 
in at the office, trying to sell some stock, and 
keeping things pretty well agoing. 
gone down four feet in six weeks. 
progress, as he admitted, but Dowling was con- 
fident that the rock would become softer as we 
descended. 

The $10,000 was gradually being absorbed by 
wages, tools, powder, and the necessary miners’ 


buildings, and a pile of gneiss, hard as the | 


nether millstone, was all that there was as yet 
to show for it. The vein of quartz remained | 
the same. No gold was visible to the eye. 


in | 


She asked me, also, | 


and as | 


He had | 
Rather slow | 


| of quartz obtained was about three*pounds to 
| the ton of gneiss, the proposition was thought 
| premature. Our stockholders by degrees be- 
came weary of climbing up stairs to our office, 
j|and altogether things began to present a blue 
appearance. Just at this time something oc- 
| curred which threatened to wind us up com- 
| pletely. 

A learned Professor from New Haven, not 
employed by us to report upon the mine or even 
invited to visit it, came over one day with a 
party of students, and in their presence, and in 
the presence of Dowling and the Butty and of 
the miners, declared that no gold ever had been, 
or ever would be found at the Joyce Hill Gold 
Mine. Ben wrote me this, and seemed in low 
| spirits. Even the offer of the Butty to ‘‘dowse 
| Professor in t’ creek” for trying to take the 
bread out of honest men’s mouths did not 
| serve to comfort him. Soon after this a com- 
munication, copied from a New Haven paper, 
appeared, in which the promoters of our enter- 
prise were designated as either knaves or fools, 
| with a leaning toward the former appellation. 
Stiefelbacher, theassayer, became furious against 

the Professor; and to prove that gold had been 
| found at the mine, brought to the office a few 
grains in a paper, and again offered to put up 
| the quartz mill. 

Not a soul came to the office after this unfor- 
| tunate affair, and Ben was obliged to discharge 
all the miners except Dowling and the Butty, 
whom he kept on in hopes of better times. Nei- 
| ther our President nor Directors offered to ad- 
vance one dollar toward getting down to the 
champion vein, and quite snubbed Ben and 
myself in the street. 

But in the midst of this impending ruin of 

| our hopes Helen Banker stood by us like a Tro- 
| jan. She came to the office, and held audiences 
with Stiefelbacher about quartz, until that con- 
|ceited Teuton fancied that his long hair had 
|captivated her. She encouraged Ben to dig 
/on, and at last invited herself to spend a few 
days with Mrs. Joyce, and went to the mine 
armed with sketch-book, and accompanied by 
| Ben, who, like a fond though unfortunate be- 
ing, hung about her always. 

Some days after her arrival at the mine I 
visited the Goose Creek district again, and 
| found Ben and Helen looking rather melan- 
choly at the sight of the great heap of rock 
| which had come out of so small a hole. Dow- 
ling and the Butty took the world easy—the 
Butty reclining on his back, pipe in mouth, 
| near the windlass; and Dowling now and then 
| going down the not very deep shaft, by means 
| of a rude ladder, to bring up a bottle which he 
| had concealed in some cool grot in the side of 
|the excavation. I went to the hole and tried 
to think that it was worth what it had cost. I 
| went down the ladder and examined the quartz 
seams, which on both sides and across the bot- 


tom of the shaft were plainly visible. Just be- 


Stiefelbacher proposed that a quartz mill be | fore the work had been stopped a shot had been 
erected on Goose Creek, but as the proportion | fired in the bottom, and it was now a mass of 





broken rock. By the time that I had finished | 
my inspection Miss Helen and Mr. Chester had 
returned to the house, and Dowling, in honor 
of my visit, was engaged in emptying a bottle, 
offering me a share with encouraging words : 

**Doan’t ee give it up, Muster Wheatleigh. 
Whoy, now, we ain’t made more nor a scraatch 
loike in t’ hill yet.” 

And the Butty added : 

**Poonch my ‘ead, but oi do think as how 
this be just foolin’ wi’ the thing.” 

But I turned away and would listen to no | 
comfat, convinced that the Joyce Hill Gold | 
Mine was a very hard case. 

We had a dull evening at Joyce’s, the arriv- | 
al of a box marked ‘‘ Books” from the station | 
being the only thing which seemed to revive | 
Miss Helen’s spirits; for even she had showed 
signs of the blues. Just after tea Dowling and 
the Butty called to say that they were going to 
Hake’s Corners for the night, it being their 
custom to take possession of that town period- 
ically. They had been occupying the board- 
ing-house near the shaft, but as there was no- 
thing there to steal we had no fear about leay- 
ing the mine out of doors all night. 

By nine o’clock we had all retired, Ben and 
myself to the cheesy room, and Miss Helen to 
the one below it on the ground-floor next the 
parlor. This roonf was reserved for guests of 
high degree, and no wandering bachelor ever 
occupied it. 





IV. 

There was not much prospect of sleep for 
us; but by degrees I fell into a doze, and was 
awakened about midnight by one of the horses 
kicking in the barn. Finding that the moon’s 
rays were falling on my face I went to the win- 
dow to draw down the green paper shade. The 
view from the window was very beautiful by 
moonlight. The hill and the creek and the 
meadow were in full sight, and wonderfully 
calm and silent they all appeared under the 
soft light. As I was turning away an object 
moved on the path leading to the mine, and 
presently a tall white figure emerged from the 
green wood at the bottom of the hill, and ad- 
vanced slowly toward the house. The figure 
seemed to glisten in the moonlight, and moved 
gracefully along. 

Wondering what errand any one could have 
at the mine at that time of night, and not at 
all alarmed—for I was no believer in ghosts— 
I watched the figure advancing. When it came 
to the bridge it halted, and seemed to gaze upon 
the quiet scene, and I noticed that it had one 
hand clasped over the other as if in meditation. 
Presently it came on again, and I observed a 
dark stain down the white below the hands. 
It came on toward the house through the gate 
on the other side of the road, and then I could 
see that the stain was red, and that the hands 
were ciasped as if in pain. The figure, now 
quite closé to the house, stopped suddenly and 
looked up at my window. I returned its gaze, 
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though I confess that I was beginning to feel 


uncomfortable, and saw a pale face, which look- 
ed up for a moment, almost shrouded in the 
white robe. The figure then turned away and 


disappeared around the corner of the house. 


I listened a while, half expecting to hear 


| some one knock; but the silence was unbroken, 


and I gradually fell into a sleep, which was 
much disturbed by visions of white figures with 
bloody hands. 

At breakfast, at which Miss Helen did not 
appear owing to what Mrs. Joyce called 
drefful headache,” I told my ghost story. Mrs. 
Joyce—who appeared to have some superstitious 
feelings—to account for the cruel marks which 
were found upon her hands, at once concluded 
that the ghost of a poor girl who had been 
drowned in Goose Creek years before, accident- 
ally as was supposed, had come to earth. Mr. 
Joyce ‘‘ reckoned it was Malviny Jones agoing 
over to see Mrs. Thompson who was very low.” 
Ben laughed at the whole affair, and declared 
that it was all a dream on my part. 

Miss Banker held an audience with Ben just 
after breakfast, and the result of it was, that he 
determined to sink one thousand dollars more, 
if necessary, in the mine. Her pluck and de- 
termination were very creditable, but it seemed 
to me a perfectly hopeless case, and as we went 
over to the shaft I told Ben so. He said that 
he could not refuse her, she seemed so confident 
of success. Fortunately Dowling and the But- 
ty, with another miner who had been hanging 
about Hake’s Corners, returned as they had 
promised, and they were overjoyed at Ben’s 
orders to set to work again. 

The first thing done was to clear away the 
rubbish at the bottom of the shaft. While the 
men went at this work Ben and I sat upon the 
grass outside the heap of rock. 

Suddenly there came a great shout from the 
mine, and out rushed Dowling with the Butty 
after him in tremendous excitement. Placing 
a bit of quartz each in our hands they rushed 
back again, and again returned with more of 
the same kind. We had struck gold at last! 
There it was in rounded, tear-like masses stick- 
ing out of the quartz, or in sprays and spangies 
thoroughly pervading it. In less than ten min- 
utes we had taken out $200 worth when, that 
particular pocket being exhausted, the supply 
gave out. Dowiing was in high glee : 

‘‘ Look theer now, what did us tell thee ? 
Professor be a danged fool, Butty!” 

** Aw’d loike 40 poonch ‘ead of him,” an- 
swered that worthy. 

Ben rushed off to tell Helen the news, 
while I walked about feeling at least six inches 
taller than before. The $50,000 loomed up 
brightly ahead. Gold had turned dull earth 
to heaven again. 

No more work was done that day, the min- 
ers being quite too far gone with excitement 
and Dowling’s bottle for further execution. 

Ben and Miss Helen and myself went to the 
city next day, a much more jovial party than 
we had been. Our desk was covered with the 


a 
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gold, and soon the news was about that the | 
Joyce Hill Gold Mine had proved very rich. | 
Our old stock-holders came about us again. | 
Our President and Directors once more patron- 
ized us. Stiefelbacher wrote an article utterly 
demolishing the New Haven Professor. Our | 
stock went up in price. Within a month we 
had sold it all, and Benjamin Chester and self 
found ourselves richer by at least $35,000 each 
after deducting all expenses. All this time the 
mine lay idle, as we were too much engaged in | 
selling the stock to attend to it; but Dowling | 
had orders to keep watch on the shaft so that 
no one could carry away any of the precious 
metal. 

I had the pleasure of assisting at Ben’s wed- 
ding very soon, and saw the pair off for Phila- 
delphia and Washington. I received a letter 
from Ben in a day or two, and he advised me to 
quietly retire from the J. H. G. M. Co., giving 
no reason for his advice. As I had made a 
snug sum by the affair I felt willing to leave 
wellalone; and, installing our President’s neph- 
ew and a son of one of our Directors as manag- 
ing men, I obtained leave from the L epartment 
and embarked for Europe, determined to en- 
joy my good fortune. Knowing that marriage 
would quite extinguish Ben as an individual, [| 
did not look forward to seeing him very often 
in the future. 


Vi 

In Paris, moderately partaking of its pleas- 
ures, I gradually forgot the J. H. G. M. Co. 
Occasionally, after a hearty supper, I would 
dream that the shaft had fallen in, but daylight 
quite removed the impression. No danger of 
those cast-iron sides ever giving way. 

One morning I noticed in the list of Ameri- 
cans arrived in Paris the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester, New York, and forthwith betook my- 
self'to their hotel. As I have remarked, I did 
not expect Ben to come out very largely after 
his marriage, but I was not prepared for the 
total eclipse of his usual qualities. He seemed 
regularly cowed and uncomfortable. Madame, 
on the contrary, was all life and spirits. She 
looked exceedingly well in her new toilet, and 
was evidently enjoying herself. I tried hard to 
arouse in Ben some of his old cordial manner, 
and told him all that had occurred since he left 
me on his wedding trip; how Stiefelbacher had 
triumphed over the Professor; and how I found 
Dowling and the Butty sound asleep under the 
fence when I went to give the new men pos- 
session. 

“Have you seen any late papers from home ?” 
he inquired. I replied that I had not. 

He brought mea newspaper with a paragraph 
marked in peneil, ‘which was as follows : 








‘A Smarr Transaction.—We understand that the | 
Joyce Hill Gold Mine, of which our readers have heard | 
so much, and the stock of which rose so rapidly in 
value recently, has proved utterly valueless. The! 


| glanced at Mrs. Chester. 





Company, after expending a large amount In mining, 

as abandoned the enterprise owing to the total ab- 
sence of the metal. From the expeditious way in 
which the original promoters got rid of their stock 
when gold was discovered, it is suspected that they 
had, for reasons of their own, in mining parlance, 
salted the claim !” 

Was it possible? I looked at Ben; evi- 
dently he had had no part in such a thing. I 
She was trying to 
look composed ; but at last there was a twiteh- 
ing about the lips, and presently she broke out 
into a burst of laughter, in which, spite of my- 
self, I joined, followed by Ben. When we had 


| recovered our composure Mrs. Chester quietly 


told me, what Ben had unaccountably neglect- 
ed to do, that she herself had placed the gold 
quartz in the bottom of the shaft on the night 
previous to our finding it, having arrived in time 
in the package marked ‘‘ Books.” 

‘*Then you were the ghost ?” I askede 

**Yes; and pale enough I must have ap- 
peared to the gentleman in the window, for I 
cut my wrist upon the sharp rocks in getting 
out of the shaft, and was in a dreadful fright, 
and half-inclined to beckon you to assist me in 
stanching the wound.” 

‘* She would not have told us about it to this 
day,” remarked Ben, ‘‘had not I questioned 
her very closely as to how she obtained the ugly 
cut. As soon as I knew fhe truth I wrote to 
you to sell out.” 

“You forgive me ?’ 
ter. 

‘*With all my heart,” I answered. ‘‘ You 
had certainly great temptation; but I wonder 
how our old friends at home will treat us when 
we return.” 

**You will find that they have forgotten us 
completely in the new excitement of oil wells.” 

And so it proved; for on returning not one 
person had a stone to cast at us, though the 
mine would have furnished abundance. Our 
President and Directors were all engaged in 
petroleum, and invited us to take a seventy- 
ninth interest ir the one thousandth share in a 
hundred barrel well. 


’ 


inquired Mrs. Ches- 


Mrs. Chester is a leader in her set, Ben fol- 
lowing her discreetly. Dowling and the Butty 
haunted the mine long after the last blow was 


| struck, and then went on voyages of discovery 


along the Housatonic. The former will proba- 
bly find another gold mine as soon as he feels 
in want of a job, and has those two pieces of 
gold quartz in his pocket, for, without ques- 
tion, he was the original deceiver with regard 
to the Joyce Hill Mine. 

Short, wiry grass is growing about the mouth 
of the old shaft, and creeping plants are spread- 
ing over the base of the mound of gneiss which, 
hard and unyielding, and settling down not one 
inch, stands as a monument to mark the site 
of our Gold Mine in Connecticut. 
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ADAM GORROW. 


HE Editor laid down the maurescript with 
a smile. Certainly the author of ‘* The 
Distinguishing Traits of a Christian Charac- 
ter”—a ponderous mass of foolscap, peppered 


with exclamation points, quotation marks, and | 


the blackest of black italics—and of the accom- 
panying note (on half a sheet, and innocent of 
postage for an ‘‘immediate reply”), which mod- 
estly suggested for the Christian Character that 
it “should be run through the Magazine, and 
afterward issued in book form,” would have 
been simply confounded had he seen that smile. 


The wind, turning a leaf, had turned blackly | 


into sight a paragraph of the quoted italics : 


“T have no proof from the Bible that all infants are 
to be damned; still they can be saved only by the free 


grace of God, reigning through the righteousness of Christ. | 


They are originally sinners, and deserve the curse.” 


Therefore the Editor had arrested the manu- | 
script on its way to the waste-basket, and laid | 


it down with a smile. It was a singular smile. 
There might have been a little indignation in 


it but for its studied calm; there might have | 


of the sense of pity was really refreshing. He 
was a *‘ Liberal Thinker.” He was a * large- 
minded man.” None of your Calvin and Ser- 
vetus dogmas for him. He objected to brim- 
stone. Humanity was his study, Charity his 
gospel. 

Accordingly, he sat there that night, rolling 
that sentence—the picked flaw of a mosaic, the 
representative of an extreme, the voice of a 
body of Christians who (Laus Deo!) are few 
and faint in Zion, the offshoot of a magnificent 
stupidity beneath the serious notice of a child 
—as a sweet morsel under his tongue, cluster- 
ing around it the jeers of Hobbes and Voltaire, 
suffering it to compress the scorn and dye the 
| bitterness of years. Had the subject been Eels 
| instead of Eternity, would it have affected our 
day’s marketing ? 

Verily it may chance that Adam Gorrow 
had company in the darkening, dingy office. 
We have heard of one who wandereth up and 
down upon the earth, and goeth to and fro in 
it. We have heard as well of one who stood 
in the way before Balaam and his ass. The 
face was shining, but the sword was drawn. 


been much indifference in it but for its intens- | 


ity; there was neither the one nor the other; | 


there was simply the curdled bitterness of years. 


‘‘ There is one thing which has more resem- | 


blance to ourselves even than our face, and 
that is our physiognomy ; but there is yet an- 
other thing which more resembles us than this, 


and that is our smile,” says Victor Hugo. | 


If Déruchette smiling was simply Déruchette, 
Adam Gorrow’s smile then was absolutely Adam 
Gorrow. That was as one interpreted. There 
was a place where it was not. Still it was not 
a promising smile. As he crumpled the manu- 
script in his hand some words ground between 
his teeth; they sounded like—‘‘Cursed cant !” 

His head dropped into his hands—it was a 
favorite position of his; and there for an hour 
in the gathering shadows of the little dingy 
office he sat and mused. 

Men like Adam Gorrow take solid comfort 
in such hours. A thinker and a skeptic of long, 
slow growth—hardly a man to be ‘‘reformed,” 
one would fancy. Out of the fallen fancies and 
ruined hopes of forty-eight years he had riv- 
eted systems for himself in welded links: “‘Z’er- 
perience de beaucoup d’opinions donne a lesprit 
beaucoup de flexibilité et C'affermit dans celles qu'il 
croit les meilleures.”. He thanked Joubert for 
that, relishing the words as only skepticism 
could. The quaint old legends of Eden and 
Ararat, the pleasant rhythm of the Prophets, 
the dream of Nazareth, the superstition of the 
Cross—he knew them through. He had trust- 


There was a curious inlet on the harbor coast, 
|shut in by tortuous rocks—they were jagged 
and black; the water seethed there, and was 
sucked into unseen caves and crevices with a 
hissing sound. One house stocd apart from 
| its neighbors, facing the sea. It was a high 
house, and would have had a cold look—the 
| salt of the spray having worn its paint—but for 
the studied brightness of the curtains and a 
morning-glory on the piazza trellis. There was 
one window down stairs from which the shades 
were always drawn, the sweep and tracery of 
muslin faint against the glass, and a pictured 
back-ground shifting with stereoscopic changes. 
The passers had a way of crossing the street to 
look in at that window, especially if the night 
were cold. 

The favorite group was oye of two: a woman 
anda baby. The room had a pretty droop of 
acorns on the walls and carpet, pictures, and a 
Clytie ; a sewing-table and an open grate; ru- 
ins of block-houses; little red shoes with tag- 
less strings, and the toes rubbed brown, thrown 
under the chairs; a few flowers, and a kit- 
ten. The woman and the baby used to sit by 
| the fire ; the profile of one and the pink feet of 

| the other held out for warming were the fine 
points of this picture. 

| This was the place where Adam Gorrow’s 
| smile was not Adam Gorrow. 

| He stood lookiig in a moment that night, 
| either because, warm with his quick walk from 





ed them, anatomatized them, recoiled from | the horse-cars, he was in no haste to brave the 
them, forgiven them. He could listen bland-| sting of the night-air, or because he liked the 
ly, hat in hand, to the exhortations of a clergy-| picture. It was probably a little of both. 

man. He could accept a tract with graceful! Yet he stood long, and the sight was pleas- 
thanks—it was excellent to light cigars. Hej ant. It was always pleasant, weiting just so 
could stroll now and then, on comfortable Sun- | for him when the work of the day was over; 
day mornings, into St. Somebody’s to hear the but to-night, by reason of some chill either in 
music and count the audience; the sublimity! the air or in himself, it seemed to deepen in a 
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glow of color and warmth. He said something 
half aloud as he turned the key about its being 
‘* worth while.” 


A door opened softly before he was fairly in | 


thehall. His wife always came out to meet him. 

** Late to-night, Adam.” 

** A little—yes. 
ently. Wolcott in yet?” 

**No. I don’t exactly understand ; he is apt 
to be here by this time.” _ 

‘* Some college spree, probably; he will come 
in the course of the evening. 
ed the boy here early, to see about the yacht 
and to-morrow’s fishing. Rebecca, what's the 
matter with your eyes? Do you expect me to 
be brought home, like the unfortunate little 


boys in the tracts who fish Sundays, my body | 


in the cold embrace of death and my soul in 
brimstone? Come! 
as a morning-glory out here in the cold.” 


He drew her in by the fire, kissing her cheek | 
She shiv- | 


and the baby’s, as was his custom. 
ered a little under his touch, and made him no 
reply. 


He took a cigar when dinner was over, drew | 


up his study-chair by the grate, and waited for 
her, watching her idly through the puffs of fra- 
grant smoke, as she tripped about the room 
picking up the red shoes and the block-houses, 
and making ready for Dot’s half-hour’s ‘‘ toast- 
ing” before bedtime. 

She was a little woman, built like a reed. 
To look at the suppleness of her fingers, the 
veins on her forehead, the childlike curve of 
her lips, one would have said that a breath 
would sway her. Watching her eyes—they 
were gray and steadfast—one would think of a 
rock in a tempest, perhaps. There were a few 
lines upon her forehead: she had seen storms. 


Her husband’s face was something different in | 


her presence always. At the turn of her head 
or flutter of her dress it softened and changed. 
Certain expressions of his she never saw. 

She came and sgt down by him presently, 
near to the fire, hushing the baby to sleep in 
the golden glow, hushing and talking together. 
She had a pleasant voice. Her husband was 
apt to chat at this hour whether he had any 
thing to say or not, for the sake of hearing it. 
To-night there was something to say. 

‘* Rebecca, here’s a choice morsel for you.” 

He tossed over to her a bit of the crumpled 
manuscript. 

‘*T staid an hour in the office masticating 
it; the delicate, sulphury flavor is delicious.” 

He watched her while she read it. Some- 
thing which he expected to find in her face was 
probably missing, for he elevated his eyebrows 
with the peculiar twitch of a man who turns an 
unexpected corner on a windy day. 

‘6 Well ?” 

“Well!” 

She laid down the paper with an amused lit- 
tle smile. 

‘*What do you want me to say about it, 
Adam ?” 
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I will tell you about it pres- 


However, I want- | 


Dot is growing as blue | 





The question seemed to irritate a little. 

‘* What do I want you to say? I don’t want 
any thing in particular.” 

“Oh!” 

‘** Except to know, as a scientific curiosity, 
what you think of it.” 

‘**T think it is very funny.” 

He twirls his mustache discontentedly. 

‘*You certainly have a remarkable use of 
| adjectives, Rebecca.” 

**T really can’t think of any other, Adam.’ 

‘** But you ?—you delude your poor little 
brain into the idea that you are one of these 
| people. Now, I really should like to know 
| what you do with such doctrine.” 
| She held up the fragment of paper, twisted 
into a paper boat for Dot, her eyes twinkling. 
He bit his lip. 

‘¢ But think of Dot burning for ever and ever 
| —look at her now !—looks as if she deserved 
it, doesn’t she ?” 

Poor Dot, sublimely unconscious that she 
was made the subject of theological discussion, 
was concentrating her energies of soul, mind, 
and body at that particular moment on a spirit- 
ed endeavor to get all ten of her pink toes into 
her mouth at once. Mrs. Gorrow broke into a 
merry laugh. Her husband’s eyebrows arched 
| as if he had turned a second corner, At least 

he had expected to shock her. He had seen 
| her shocked once or twice thoroughly, and had 
never forgotten the sight. She caught Dot up 

in her neck for a sudden kiss, and answered him 
| then. 

‘* Adam, do let us talk about something sensi- 

ble. I really thought you must be joking with 
jme. I don’t know a thing—now, Adam, you 

know I don’t, and you’re just trying to tease 
me—about ‘ original sin’ and ‘deserving the 
curse,’ or whether Dot is ‘one of the elect.’ 
| But I know that if a little staring bundle like 
that, that doesn’t know enough not to sit down 
in the fire-place and build block-houses out of 
the coals, has done any thing under the moon 
that it deserves to be punished forever and for- 
ever and forever, for there would be just as many 
kittens and snails in hell as there were babies, 
and that’s all I want to know about it!” 

‘* But this sentence is a direct quotation from 
an Orthodox minister in good and regular stand- 
ing, Rebecca. That is what they teach.” 

‘*My minister never told me any such thing,” 
said Mrs. Gorrow, with her childlike smile. 
‘* Besides, if he had, it would have made no 
difference to me. The Bible doesn’t say so. 
It says’”—she hesitated. 

** What?” 

‘You don’t like to hear about the Bible 
sometimes, you know, Adam. I don’t like to 
bother you. I was going to say something 
about the little children that He took in His 
arms. How I always did wish that Wolcott 
and Dot had been there!” 

She seemed to have forgotten that she was 
speaking aloud, her voice growing dreamy and 
i low. 


’ 
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Her husband looked at her; then turned his 
head abruptly away. He hesitated, perhaps, 
to break the sweet serenity of her face, for he 
did not speak at once. ‘That a God of love | 
could ever have created such a world on such 
principles of government is a moral impossibili- | 
ty. Look at it—torture, horror, blood, mis- 
ery, slaves, prisons, gibbets, battle-fields, sick- 
ness, agony, death.” 

** And sin,” she said. 

‘*One long drama of misery from cradle to 
coffin,” he continued, without noticing the in- | 
terruption, ‘“‘and nine-tenths of us rewarded | 
for it with eternal torments.” 

‘* Why, I didn’t know nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple went to hell, Adam! Who said so?” 

He did not tell her; perhaps he could not | 
recollect at the moment. 

‘*The sufferings of brute creatures alone,” 
he went on in the hard, set way with which he | 
was wont to dwell on the old arguments—‘‘ why, 
some of the greatest thinkers of the world | 
have based their defense of atheism on that, | 
Rebecca. And you—why, you can not see so 
much as a dray-horse beaten but it haunts you | 
for twenty-four hours. Think of the awful} 
story of those ages before the appearance of | 
man; a world peopled with dumb things, drown- 
ing in deluges, crushed in earthquakes, seeth- 
ing in voleanic fires, preying upon each other— 
the rocks tell the tale—living, and agonizing, 
and turning to dust, for what purpose? for 
what end? Give me the mystery of this hid- 
eous lavishness of pain! Let your Christian 
preachers answer if they can.” 

He had forgotten that his wife was there, per- 
haps. He did not often seek to wreck her sim- 
ple faith; neither would he destroy his baby’s 
rattle. 

She looked up; a puzzled cloud which had 
been in her eyes while he spoke fading as one 
caught her full face, by reason, it seemed, of 
the cut of her lips—one neutralized the other. 

** Adam, I don’t like to think about those 
horrible things. I can not answer you. You 
argue betterthanI. But some things are true, 
Adam, after all.” 

She stood up a moment looking into the fire ; 
then kissed him once, and went up with Dot to 
put her to bed. 

She was gone some time. He leaned back 
in his chair with felded arms and knotted fore- 
head, thinking. 

No, she could not argue with him—the idea 
of Rebecca’s arguing with any body! Poor lit- 
tle thing! It was a pretty faith of hers; he 
would not disturb it again. If she lost that ex- 
pression of the mouth she would lose half her 
beauty. Besides, it suited her—the faith. 

He took a fresh cigar just then, remember- 
ing against his will how it suited her, read- 
ing over the story of their married life. It had 
not been an easy life for her, poor child! Lit- 
tle more than a girl when it began, those days 
up in Addison came roughly toher. A drudge 
of a teacher on six hundred a year can not help 





it if his wife does her own work all day and sits 


| up all night with sick babies. He had not been 


able to help it (except, be it recorded, by tak- 
ing his turn of the vigils). He had looked on, 
and broken his heart in looking. Then there 
was “his trial of medicine, and chemistry, and 
surveying, and, he hardly liked to think what 
not besides, and the failures. Then that-long 
sickness in the mountains; she never left him 


| from beginning to end. After that the slow 


working into authorship and editorship, the bar- 
ren uncertainty of the future, the growing, 
clamoring children, the pinching, the planning, 
the hoping, the fearing, the toiling of years. 
Of late there was Wolcott. The boy had 
been like other college boys; no worse. But it 
had troubled his mother. Through the whole 
her face shone down on him that night as he 
thought it over, the same; pale, quiet, with 
steadfast eyes, with trustful smile. He could 
remember times when his manhood had broken 
down, when he had gone alone to, groan and 
swear and sob, to curse the future and curse 
the past, and curse the fate that made him, 
when she had stolen in to put her arms around 
his neck and say, ‘‘ It will all be right, Adam.” 
Right! What had he known of right? or she? 


| Well, what had she ? 


He could remember that year singled from 
all the years—they had loved those children. 
Between one spring and autumn he had stood 
with clenched hand three times beside a grave. 
It nearly killed Rebecca. He used to wake up 
night after night and find her in the cold on her 
knees. He asked her once, half savagely, what 
she was doing. ‘‘ Bearing it,’ she said. If 
ever a fancy held reality, that was real to her. 
He had seen her still, white face grow rapt, her 
smile come like sunshine at mention of their 
names. She ceased after a while to go often to 
the spot where the poor little dust was lying ; 
she said she thought that they came into the 
nursery where they used to play and heard her 
when she sang over her work, so she went in- 
stead and sat there. Adam Gorrow had never 
scoffed, he could have told you, at the “silly, 
pleasant notion ;” he would as soon have tram- 
pled the daisies on his children’s graves. 

In all this time, from the hour that he had 
slipped her little marriage ring upon her finger, 
through poverty and pain, through weariness, 
weakness, discouragement, through days and 
nights in which hewhad come to her—and he 
remembered that they were not few, but many 
—disheartened and peevish, manlike, adding 
his burden to hers, through very irritation that 
he was powerless to relieve her of it, he had 
never received from her a word of petulance, an 
impatient look. Through it all, from first to 
last—on what hidden manna feeding who could 
tell ?—she had resisted the subtle under-current 
of his Pantheism, keeping the simple beliefs of 
her childhood as purely, as unquestioningly, as 
she learned them at her mother’s knee. On 
what strength stronger than his did this fragile 
creature lean? What love dearer than his? 
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What wisdom wiser? She! why she had nev- | and his wife came in a moment after with a let- 

er so much as turned a leaf of Paine; was dumb | ter. 

before the sentimentality of Rénan; had scarce-| ‘‘ From Wolcott. If he should be sick? I’m 

ly heard of Strauss, of Paulus, of Descartes, | afraid—” 

He could shatter her arguments as he would; She wert to the light, standing with her back 

crush a child’s cob-house with his heel. * He | to her husband, reading. 

was her husband. She loved him, as woman ‘* What is it?” 

loves; implicitly. The wisdom of ancients, the| She made him no reply. 

romance of heroes, meant to her but Adam Gor- ‘* What is it, Rebecca ?” 

row. What, then, was this with which she had She read on in silence. She read through in 

withstood him all these years? How dared | silence ; dropped slowly intoachair. He picked 

she not believe the mathematics of his nicely- | up the paper from the carpet where it had fallen : 

demonstrated theories ? { he read it twice, he read it three times, gather- 
Such questionings had thrust themselves into | ing its meaning: 

his honest home before; as he treated them| «My prar Morner,—You are expecting me home 

that night, so he had treated them before. | as usual to spend Sunday, and I have Hardly the heart 
He rose with a smile—his characteristic smile | t© tell you that you must expect in vain; for to-mor- 


é ee - ate | POW, for next week, for how long, if there is any God 
threw the stump of his cigar into the grate, | He only knows. When you read this I shall be on 


paced the room twice, took a book and began | the way to California, Brazil, China—I don’t know and 
to read—upside down. By what he would have | I don’t care which ; somewhere out of sight and out of 
called ‘‘a chance” the leaf on which his eves | ™ind. The long and short of it is, I am expelled from 


: , : college. 
fell was bound upside down : “T’ve been a wild fellow, mother, and broken your 


“T am ready to acknowledge that of the intellectual | heart, and cursed myself for the drinking, and debts, 
conception of God as Creator, Cause, Germinant Life, | and gambling, and all the rest of it. I used to be sor- 
Lord of the Universe, etc., I am not prepared to assert | ry for that, and hated to fook at your photograph after 
or deny any thing—I know nothing. . ... . If la spree, and meant to sober down and behave myself 
I were compelled, in intellectual gladiatorship, to sur- | since your last letter. 
render them all I should not feel in the smallest de- * But this thing they’ve kicked me out for is worse 
gree dismayed. My God is not the philosopher’s God.” | than all that—so much worse that I haven't the pluck 

“H th b Robe ___ | to say it out and have it over with, and so I’m writing 
um! honest, to be sure. obertson was | this nonsense like a fool, and the lines are all running 
aman; there was no denying that.” Exactly | crooked—something must be the matter with the 


why the book was shut with a snap Adam Gor- | lamp. 


‘ Pe a bs auiailigiuli “ But I suppose it's got to come. 
row would have found it difficult to explain. | ‘* Twelve of us fellows—most of them wretched prof- 


At least he could have had no objection to the | jigates and confirmed infidels, a few good-hearted, 
scovery at a man was hones volume | thoughtless chaps, who were only drunk and tn- 

di 'y that h t? <A vol | thoughtl hay h ly drunk and 

of Voltaire, which he had left under a pile of warned—went one night last week into an unfur- 


e ° ; | nis . om > wi}- 
magazines, served as substitute, and turning the | sitet sone, Sep park qyonte) wal magide ey sesame 
4 : . 


leaves hurriedly, he read: “There ! it’s out now. 


“Nay, further, in questions of great consequence a| “Mother, upon my word I didn't know what they 
reasonable man will think it concerns him to remark | W2%ted of me. I had taken too much; when I found 
lower probabilities and presumptions than these ; such out what it was I hadn't the pluck to back out. ; 
as amount to no more than showing one side of a| “It is only for your sake that the thought of it drives 
question to be as supposable and credible as the other; | ™¢ to desperation, night after night, as I lie awake. 
nay, such as but amount to much less even than this. | Father won't care, of course. If he is angry at the ex- 
For numberless instances might be mentioned respect- pulsion, he can comfort himself with Emerson and the 
ing the common pursuits of life where a man would be | rest of those books on the lower shelf. I am so used 
thought, in a literal sense, distracted who would not to his way of looking at these things that it never 
act, and with great application too, not only upon an | would have seemed any thing but a rich joke to me if 
even chance, but npon much less, and where the prob- | Your face had not hung up there above all the glare 
ability or chance was greatly against his succeeding.” | and noise, like a face in a cloud, and looked—and 


‘ looked—and looked. 
Cheated again! The * Analogy,” not Vol-| “The thing has leaked out, nobody knows how, and 
taire ; he remembered now having taken it down | I a the rest out = He ad pie pod a — 
7 “2 j st] 4 | and saw your eyes, eheve would drive me into tn- 
perce ete berg oe last sign. The | sanity. I’m off, the Fates know how or where. Iam 
old argument of Butler's served him food for | going to begin some other sort of life, and live it till 
many a witty sarcasm and bon inot. Neverthe- | you have forgotten your miserable Wotcorr.” 

. . - . i. : ' 
less it haunted him ee like a ghost with | ““'The boy is a fool, Rebecca!” 
whom he had made an r bargain. - ¥ ; 

, get: She had no answer for him. 
Throwing the book impatiently upon the ta- si an 
ble he knocked off another, something of Re-| Rebecea! . 
béeoa's. ° “As bi odeed t : kit the st | He turned to seé what was the matter. She 
ait f . the ma a af ar Siar toe OMe sitting just as she had sunk into the low 
oe  toptpurbhe bert | chair, her hands dropped likethe hands of the 


“Who art thou, O man! that repliest against God?" | dead, The attitude did not strike him as it 
He strode to the window, his reading finished | might at another time; he begam to pace the 
for that night. room stormily, heedless of it. 

While he stood there drumming restlessly “Such a disgrace—public expulsion! Iam 
upon the sill, and looking out to the low line | ashamed of him! And to crown it by that silly 
of surf that wavered through the blackness, a! notion of ranning away—I should never have 


" 


sharp ring at the door pealed through the house, | expected it of a son of mine! 








Her eyes shot out a sudden light; she half 
rose from her chair, her hands raised as if to 
gesture him away. 

“Disgrace, Adam! It is not that—not 
that! Oh, Adam, how could he ?—my little boy. 
And he used to kneel down with me at bed- 
time and fold his hands, and say—” 

‘“*Why, Rebecca!” He drew her up against 
his arm; she was panting like a suffocated thing. 
“Don’t, Rebecca—don’t take it to heart so! 
He won't do it again. He shall promise you— 
I will make him; he shall not make his mother 
look like that. That was a boyish letter; he 
won't go to China; he will be home again be- 
fore long, and it will all be right. I will make 
it right. Why, Rebecca, look at me!” 

But she turned away from him—her hus- 
band; for the first time for twenty years she 
turned from him. 

‘*Let me go!” in a singular, sharp, lonely 
voice. ‘*Let me be with God; there is nobody 
else to whom I can go now.” 

She was out of his arms before he could stop 
her. He listened to her slow steps up the stairs, 
to the balusters creaking as she clung to them 
for support, to her chamber door closed and 
locked, and her footfall overhead. 

Perhaps a sense of awe crept over the man 
against his will. What was the mystery of this 
Presence which had shut her in with itself? 
Had she help where his strong right arm had 
failed her? Was there love which could be 
comfort unto her, and Ais forgotten ? 

He listened to the last stepping of her foot 
by the bedside, to the silence which fell against 
it; then, with a singular expression about his 
mouth, seized his hat and strode away to the 
sea. 

The wind was high. It was likely to be 
higher yet. There was a peculiar soughing 
heard miles away in the unbroken blackness, 
‘low, like a mutter, and distinct all the while 
from the steady roar and rolling in of the 
breeze. It threatened storm before morning, 
he thought, turning his face against it; at 
least, a heavy swell. It was singularly dark. 
He could searcely see, as he foreed his way to 
the beach against the gusts, the outlines of the 
rocks. The low, irregular flash of the surf 
made whiteness here and there. Sky and 
headlands melted into common gloom. 

He had spemt many hours there, pacing 
among the shadows of the cliffs—reckless hours, 
anxious hours, solemn hours—-but never one 
like this. His face, could any have seen it, 
would have told as much. A certain surprise 
was in it, which to a man of Adam Gorrow’s 
years and thinking seldom comes. 


This thing had grated roughly; the disgrace | 


of it was keen; he had been proud of the boy, 
as any father of his first-born. Perhaps he had 
looked to him to realize certain dead literary 
aspirations of his own—there was a little of his 
mother’s play of fancy there to help; perhaps 
he had always “builded” the child’s future 
‘better than he knew,” awaking now to see 
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the structure dashed at his feet; it was sud- 
den. 

But beyond that ? 

He had just asked himself the question when 
he stopped his rapid pacing up and down the 
beach—it was moistening fast now with the 
spray of the incoming tide—to listen to the 
wind. It was a remarkable wind for that 
season of the year; the weight and whirl of 
| it carried the tale of South Sea tornadoes. 
He began to think that it was time to be at 
| home with Rebecca; she would be wonder- 
| ing what had become of him; but took a turn 
| or two more upon the sand to answer the ques- 





tion. 

‘* Well, beyond that ?” 
He might, yes, he might have recoiled a little 
| at the deed itself; after all, he was capable of 
| it; probably, out there face to face with the 
| 
| 


night and the sea, he did. 

An honest blasphemer is an impossibility. 
| There is that in the worst of us which shudders 
} at it; bounds are set that we may not pass 
| over ; the sword, which flaming turns this way 
| and that, guards a germ of reverence in hearts 

where there is little else to be guarded. 
There were moments that night, while the 
| hideous scene pictured and repictured itself be- 
| fore him upon wind and waye, in which he— 
| even he—would have shrunk from the touch of 
| his son’s hand. It was as when 
“Some great painter dips 

His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse,” 
| recoiling, awed before his own work. Adam 
| Gorrow knew that. It was his work, and his 
only. Like the voice of his son’s blood erying 
| unto him from the ground, the words echoed 
| themselves over: “ Father won’t care, of course.” 
| As he had sown so had he reaped; from the 
| wind the whirlwind. Well, why should he 
“care ? 
| The tide was rising fast now, and he had 
| begun to retrace his steps. The gale pelted 
| him with flakes of foam, and blinded him with 

clouds of dust; gasping, he turned for breath, 
| and puffs of dried sea-weed, with which the air 
| wasfull, choked him. Itwasvery dark. Through 

mist or dust or bewilderment, he could scarce- 

ly tell which, the lights along the shore seemed 

blotted out. Swept along like a feather before 

the wind, he held out his hands groping for the 
|way. The path led up in the shade of the 
| cliffs; it would be somewhat sheltered there. 
| Turning to aim for it, he came sharply upon a 
| pile of timber, left out of the track of ordinary 
| tides, for shipping. He was thrown against it 
| violently, and stopped with a bruise or two on 
the lee-side to take breath. 

At that moment he tripped upon a stone and 
| fell. At that moment also he heard a singular 
| sound like the pressure of a battering-ram upon 
| the timber—a creaking, a tottering, a crash— 
| he half struggled to his feet, but they went down, 
| he and the mass together. 


How long he had lain there he never knew ; 


es 
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hours, perhaps. He was conscious of himself | winds and the sea obey him?” What meaning 
at last, wedged in, crushed, helpless, shapeless; | could they have for him? “Why should they 


of his own blood falling drop by drop between 
his lips from a log that jutted over his face; of 
the slight tickling of rain-drops on his forehead, | 
where his head hung free of weight, lolling like | 
the head of a dead man ; of the roar of the surf 
and storm, heard dimly as the surf and storm | 
of a dream. 
He struggled with a blind instinct to free his | 
hands, to turn his face, to escape that hideous 
dropping of his own blood upon his tongue. He | 
might as well have struggled in his grave. 
The low, black sky across which, through half- | 
closed eyelids, he could see the rain tossed in | 


seek him out? What message could he gather 
from them? ‘‘ Unmeaning jingle ;” it was odd 
that he should recall having said just that of 
them once to Wolcott; he was a little fellow 
then. How the boy looked! he had his mo- 
ther’s eyes. But the words came; whether in 
the shriek of winds, or the pounding of surf, or 
the sinister sucking of the tide, he could rot 
tell; yet there they were, distinct to syllables 
like a voice within his ear: ‘‘ Adam Gorrow, 
what manner of man is this that even the winds 
and sea obey him?” Curious! 

Lights? Were those lights upon the shore 


gusts by the wind, weighed upon him and crowd- | —in the mist—wavering, flickering, lost, there 
ed him in with the sensation of being weighed | again ? 

upon and crowded in by black marble. Up far| The slow ebb was sucking at the timber. 
through the mist a faint glow glimmered on a The helpless head hung, staring up at the log 
headland. ‘The gurgling of the full tide was | from which the blood was dripping. 

near. He listened to it, perhaps; he looked at | A voice? A woman’s? Great God! that 
the glow on the headland perhaps; an idea she should be so near—so near: ‘*‘ Adam Gor- 
coming to him that he had looked and listened | row, What manner of man is this ?” 

thus for centuries, and should look and listen| A cry rang out over the sea. The mass 
thus for centuries more; other than that, he had | trembled, tottered, fell. The tide swept out 
no thoughts. Time was passing. | a little wreck of stained and floating timber. 

Suddenly he felt his head raised from below. | The spot where it had stood lay smooth and 
It rose, it rested ; it swayed in a sickening chill; | wet. A star-fish freshly tossed there, curled 
something washed against his temples with a into the sand, and a few scarlet pebbles were 
splash. It was the tide. scattered about. 

Adam Gorrow began to think; only his soul | So after all there was a future and a soul. 
and God can now know what. The glow upon God pity him! He had been carried by whirl- 
the headland was sharpening to his vision ; he | winds to a point of land across which two oceans 
could see what it was—the light up stairs in| roared and clutched at each other, and tossed 
their own room, where he had left Rebecca on | him back and forth as children toss a ball; to 


her knees. He clenched his helpless hands, | 
and his lips grew. livid at the sight. A wave 
swept over him then and blotted it out. 

It was horrible. To lie there and listen to 
the sly curdle of the foam creeping in among 
the timber; to feel the slow rise of his incapa-‘ 
ble head, the chill and swash of the water over 
the mangled mass of him in the gripe of the 
logs, the sick swaying of the board over which 
his arms were pinioned back; to hear his in- 
effectual voice dying in faint cries, thinned and 
scattered by the wind, mocked by the surf, swal- 
lowed by the far roar of mid-ocean; to see 
through all, in flashes, that steady light upon 
the headland—horrible! To lie through the 
awful hours waiting for the slow undermining 
of his prison, to feel the stealthy, outgoing tide 
sucking it and him away; to see, perhaps, as 
he drifted out, a woman’s shadow at the win- 
dows; to toss there, a mangled thing on which 
her eyes should never fall, an atom at the mer- 
cy of the storm, resolving into the elements 
from which he came; to howl and spin in the 
night and horror, one with their essence for- 
ever. 

Adam Gorrow was a brave man; but his | 
face grew ghastly in that hour. And time was 
passing. 

Words came to him as he grew weaker—a 
fragment : 

‘* What manner of man is this that even the | 





grasp at rocks that turned tovslimy weeds and 
feel his fingers slipping down, and grasp again 
and feel them slipping down. 

He had spent cycles in the heart of storms, 
blown in simoons over scorched sands of the 
tropics, frozen the wastes of Siberia, moaned 
across the solitudes of the sea, sobbed in writh- 
ing forests, wailed through the eternal silence 
of the poles. He had struggled years in quick- 
sands which were always just closing above his 
head; had fallen for centuries into wells that 
had no bottom; had lain bound forever under 
African suns, with the pattering of unattaina- 
ble water in his eats; had spent eternities 
half-buried in a grave over which live men were 
walking, every: step a thunder-clap. He had 
gasped, famishing for the fabled food of Tanta- 
lus, had turned the wheel of Ixion, had climbed 
with Sisyphus the never-ending hill. He had 
agonized in tombs of fire, suffocated in the 
Styx, spun through the blackness of darkness, 
where Di Rimini was wailing, trod never-end- 
ing circles to a deep below the lowest deep, 
with Dante looking on. He had lived through, 
and relived, and lived again, the horrors of De 
Quincey’s dreams; been grinned at and chat- 
tered at by his monkeys, been fixed on the 
summits of his pagodas, been worshiped, been 
sacrificed, done the deed ‘‘at which the ibis 
and the crocodile trembled,” been buried in his 
stone coffins in his ‘‘eternal pyramids,” with 








mummies and sphinxes, laid ‘‘ confounded with | 


all unutterable slimy things among reeds and 
Nilotic mud,” been chased, been dogged, been 
confronted, been strangled and kissed by his 
‘‘damned crocodile.” He had undergone over 
and again, and yet again, the agony of 1820, 
paragraph by paragraph, word for word: 


**The morning was come of a mighty day—a day of 
crisis and of final hope for human nature, then suffer- 
ing some mysterious eclipse, and laboring in some 
dread extremity. Somewhere—he knew not where, 
somehow, he knew not how, by some beings he knew 
not whom—a battle, a strife, an agony, was conduct- 
ing....‘Deeper than ever plummet sounded’ he lay 
inactive. Then, like a chorus, the passion deepened. 
Some greater interest was at stake; some mightier 
cause than ever yet the sword had pleaded, or trum- 
pet had proclaimed. Then came sudden alarms; hur- 
ryings to and fro; trepidations of innumerable fugi- 
tives....darkness and lights; tempest and human 
faces; and at last, with a sense that all was lost, fe- 


male forms, and the features that were worth all the | 
world to him, and but a moment allowed—and clasped | 


hands, and heart-breaking partings, and then—ever- 

lasting farewells !—everlasting farewells! and again, 

and yet again reverberated, everlasting farewells |” 
He shrieked her name out: ‘‘ Rebecca, Re- 

becca, Rebecca!” and, turning, saw her. 

Close beside him—close—the fire-light of their 


own room ebbing in tides of gold about her, her | 
His | 
thoughts narrowed themselves distinctly under | 
He struggled to raise his head, his | 
voice sounding to him like the voice of another | 


arms about his neck, her cheek to his. 
her touch. 


man. 
‘*Ts there a chance ?” 


She kissed him twice, and drew her long hair | 


down between him and the light; she would not 
let him see the wreck of him that lay there. He 
was answered. 

He closed his eyes for a silent time, feeling 
her warm breathing on his cheek. 

** Rebecca,” then, ‘‘I want to see your face. 

She waited, clinging to him. 

** Your face, Rebecca, full in the light—so.” 

The poor, pitiful, pleading face! It looked 
down at him from its loose, neglected hair, 
eurve and color gone, haggard lines about its 
mouth, its eyes only unchanged. He looked it 
over; he read it well. 


” 


‘“*What do you do with your God now?” he | 


asked of the pitiful face. 

**T trust Him, Adam.” 

‘* Look at this thing lying here; it was your 
husband once. Look at it, I say! Whose 
work is it ?” 

**T trust Him, Adam.” 

‘Where is your boy? He was your little 
innocent baby once, who would have gone with 
you into your widowed old age. Where is he? 
What is he? Who decreed from all eternity 
to make a bldsphemer of your first-born son ? 
Whose work is that ?—no, you shall not turn 
away your face! Whose work, I say ?” 

Her voice quivered—yes, quivered—but her 
steadfast eyes were all alight. 

** Adam, Adam, I trust Him!” 
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‘* Look into my eyes, Rebecca—now—do you 
know where I am going ?” 

He wrung the question out from livid lips ; 
tore it into syllables as if an eternity hung upon 
it. She sat and stared at him, shivering; there 
was a curious, convulsive movement of her lips, 
like one in the last torments of the rack. 

‘*You know where I am going. I know. 
He knows. He has no place in His heaven 
for your husband. You'll stand and sing among 
his fine white angels forever and forever with- 
out your husband. Whose work is that ?” 

Her voice broke into a thin, sharp cry: 

‘* Adam, I can’t help it—I can not help it! 
He’s allI have. Hedied. He is sorry. He—” 

He struggled up, drinking in her words like 
a famished thing, drinking in the light of her 
lifted eyes. Darkness swept over them. then, 
and stillness over the words. 

The darkness was shifted at last by fitful 
gleams of fire-light upon a wall. The stillness 
| was broken by a baby’s ‘‘coo.” He lay very 
| quietly, not caring for more than the one sight 
| and sound for a while. It was pleasant. The 
|rest came to him presently, as he was able. 
Dot in a cradle by the hearth; Rebecca busied 
softly about the room, with the old childlike 
smile ; something—-it was difficult to tell what 
—crouched in the shadow at the foot of the bed. 

It was such a pretty dream! And a breath 
would blow away pretty dreams. It might 
|have been minutes, or it might have been 
hours, before he stirred or spoke. At last, 
feeling a little stronger, he called her. He 
knew by her cry, by her eyes, that life had 
come. So he lay and looked at her 

They had forgotten all else but one another 
perhaps. Dot had cooed herself to sleep in 
| the cradle, and the figure in the shadow of the 

bed was still. It was a kneeling figure; its 
face was crushed down into the clothes; there 
were tears upon it, could any have seen them. 
Rebecca drew her hand from her husband’s 
after a while, and went to it, and led it to the 
bed. 

“Tt is only Wolcott, Adam. 

to China. He’s going to be a good boy. 
is sorry.” 


He didn’t go 
He 


They had left him alone, by his wish, for an 
hour. At the end of that time his wife stole 
softly in. He had been fumbling in the im- 
perfect light with a little worn book of hers 
| that lay upon the table. Upon certain words 
| there was a small wet mark. He handed the 
| book to her in his weak way, and she read : 

“ ¢Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee; for whither thou go- 
| est, I will go; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.’” 
| You will tell Wolcott ?” 

“Yes, Adam.” 
| Now I think I will go to sleep. 
| Rebecca.” 


Kiss me, 
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THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
VENABLE’S FIRST SHOT.—THE HONEY HUNT. 


WORLD of work there was to do, but for 
it there were plenty of willing hearts and 
hands. <A garden to be plowed, fenced, plant- 
ed, kept clean ; alog-house, sixteen feet square, 
to be built for Hark, Rohamma, and Scip; a 
larger house built of cedar logs, consisting of 
two rooms, each twenty feet square, with a ten- 
foot hall between, all under one roof, with a gal- 
lery ten feet broad running along the whole 
length of the house on the south side. Then 
there were chimneys to build, stables to put up, 
a hundred other things to do—enough to fill, 
brim full, every day for years to come. 

Now, the fact is, the McRobert family had 
not been the earliest risers in all Virginia. 
Far from it. The sun had shown himself high 
and long before either of the parents generally 
made their appearance, for they loved to linger 
long around the fireside at night, hearing mu- 
sic, reading, conversation, before going to bed. 
Venable and Will too, unless there was some- 
thing like a rabbit hunt in the wind, or a slid- 


| solved to begin a new life with a new home. 
| And all the circumstances conspired happily to 
| this under the new skies. In the first place, 
| they had been so very busy all day—hard at 
| work at a thousand things—that they were too 
| tired to sit up late. An early supper, a little 
| reading and conversation, family worship—and 
|the household was sound asleep before ten. 
| Then there was so much to do toward their new 
| home—something left with reluctance the night 
before—that daybreak found all the family astir. 
The boys sprang from their beds first, with more 
eagerness than ever they did to hunt or to slide 
| or to fish; their work now was something far 
| more important and interesting to them. And 
| as every member of the household had his own 
| or her own particular world of work to do, it 
| was the same with all. 
| It was as much as Mrs. McRobert could do 
| to keep her family in clothing. Though their 
| attire was of the strongest material many a rent 
jmade by mesquit thorns had to be mended. 
Unused to work, it would have gone hard with 
| her had it not been for her increased health and 
| strength. The children—and her husband most 


ing upon snow fallen during the night, were apt | of all—were astonished and delighted at the 
to be the last up—hardly well awake at a late | new bloom in her cheeks, and the new light in 
breakfast. Bessie was the earliest riser of all. | her eyes, and the new elasticity of her step. 
Up from her warm nest in the little crib by her | And so it was with her husband. With both 


parents’ bed at early dawn she was out with of them this going to a young country was like 
the rest of the birds, singing sweeter than any | going back to their youth—to the days when 


of them. It was impossible to sleep soundly 
after she was up; so that if it had not been for 
her it is impossible to tell when the family woudd 
have risen. 

As for the servants—catch them up long 
before the master and mistress? not exactly. 
Around their fires, talking and cooking and 
eating by turns—discussing all events upon 
their own plantation and all the plantations for 
ten miles around—it was far into the night be- 
fore they slept. If it had not been for Wat- 
kins the overseer, not a soul would have even 
looked out untilsun up. But there was no late 
rising with him—he was wide awake before 
three, up and out. He took their very business 
away from the chanticleers of the whole neigh- 
borhood. His awakening powers were not ex- 
actly like those of Bessie in the house, but far 
more effective. Sharp as a razor, and as cold 
and thin too, if Watkins ever woke late in the 
morning from that eventful day when, at three 
o'clock a.m. to a second, he first opened his 
eyes upon the hills of Vermont, then I am mis- 
taken. If he slept at all, it was like a razor, 
blade turned down in the handle—cold, keen, 
even between the sheets—ready for use any in- 
stant. Mr. McRobert, his employer, did not 
find him too late a riser. The precise reverse. 

But when the family left their old home they 
left something behind them besides “ Old Vir- 
ginia.” The parents, at least, silently—with- 
out a word even to each other about it—re- 


| they were first married; they were beginning 
| life afresh, only a great deal wiser and happier 
even than before. Had they remained in Vir- 
ginia after the loss of their property it would 
have been in a reduced, humiliated condition. 
Every thing they saw would have reminded 
them of the past. With every one they met the 
conversation would have unavoidably turned 
| upon their change in life, with all its painful in- 
| cidents and results. The whole thing would 
| have weighed upon them, a heavy burden for 
| life. 

As it was, they threw the whole matter off 
their shoulders, almost off their very memory, 
left it all behind them in Virginia in coming to 
Texas. No scenes, no circumstances, no per- 
sons there to remind them. Every thing new, 
fresh, animating—appealing continually to them 
for ever-fresh exertion. It was indeed a kind 
Providence that led them from Virginia to 
Texas. Even if they had lost none of their 
property the removal would have been a wise 
one for the wonderful effects it wrought in them, 
as we shall see. As it turned out the loss was 
the greatest possible blessing, the lever which 
raised the: whole family in every sense of the 
word, bodily, intellectually, spiritually to a high- 
er level by far than they would otherwise have 
known. It was the kindness of their Father in 
heaven—a Father who delights to bless his chil- 
dren in unexpected ways, and by events and 
means which seem least likely of all. 











May passed in hard work—by the end of it| 
the large garden had been fenced, planted, and | 
gave promise of a luxuriant and abundant sup- | 
ply of vegetables. The negro house, too, had,) 
been all neatly finished, and the logs hauled, | 
hewn, notched, and ready for the larger hcuse. 
All looked anxiously forward to its completion. 
It was a good mile to Uncle Frank’s; besides, 
they wanted to be in theirown home. We see 
with what joy the birds build their nests ; what 
a glad flying about, and eager twittering, and 
enthusiastic energy they throw into the matter 
from dawn till dusk. Men possess the same 
instinct. People who inherit fine houses, all 
built to their hands, have no idea what. an en- 
joyment they miss in not having to select a site 
from the hands of Nature, and clear it up, and 
plan and build according to one’s own fancy, 
or rather two’s own fancy, for half the pleasure 
is in the discussion between husband and wife, 
the deferring to each other, and suggesting and 
proposing. 

Since Adam and Eve left Eden hand in hand, 
the sweetest of all food is that which a young 
couple eat when they sit down for the first time 
at their own table in their own house, though it 
be of logs and the table a goods’ box; and the 
sweetest slumber known since Adam and Eve 
left their couch of roses in Paradise is that 
which such a pair enjoy when they lie down at 
night for the first time under their own roof, 
even though the stars twinkle through it every 
where. 

On the 26th of June the house was all fin- 
ished. Early that morning the moving began. 
The night before Hark had unfortunately left 
his axe up in the cedar brake, and while all 
else were busy packing and starting off for the 
new place, as Hark could not be spared, Vena- 
ble had to leave immediately after breakfast for 
the brake to bring in the axe, 

“T do declare it’s too bad,” he said, as he 
mounted Slow. “I wouldn't have missed going 
with them this morning for any thing, and here 
I have to ride alone way up into that dreary 
brake. However, I'll take my rifle along; who 
knows but I might get a crack at a squirrel ?” 

Now ever since Venable obtained his rifle 
he had been practicing with it at a mark be- 
hind the house of evenings when matters more 
important had been attended to. So far he 
nad never killed any thing, though he had wasted 
any quantity of bullets in trying. 

**1'll tell you what we'll do, Slow, old fel- 
low!” said he to his horse, as they entered the 
brake after a ride of a mile or two. ‘‘ Behind 
that clump of bushes yonder is Plum Spring. 
It’s early in the morning yet, who knows but I 
might find a turkey, or a squirrel, or something 
at the water? I'll tie you here any how, creep 
up and see. A squirrel of my own shooting to 
carry home for our first dinner in the new house, 
wouldn’t it be grand!” 

So saying he alighted, tied his pony to a bush, 
motioned Duke, who now came breathless after 
him from the house, to lie down hy the horse, | 
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then taking his rifle he crept cautiously up to- 
ward the spring. Arrived in fifty yards of it 
he peeped carefully through the brush, and the 
rifle actually fell from his hands, while the sud- 
den beating of his heart was really painful. No 
wonder. There stood a noble buck right before 
him, drinking! It had arrived just as he did, 
was drinking eagerly as if very thirsty. The 
wind too was from it toward Venable, so that it 
could not detect the boy by scent. 

For nearly five minutes Venable sat looking 
at the buck without even a thought of his rifle. 
He was even shaking in every limb with the 
‘buck ague” that old hunters so laugh at in 
new beginners. 

Suddenly the thought flashed upon him, ‘‘ Oh, 
if I only could kill it, wouldn't it be grand! 
I'd give a million of dollars—what would they 
say? I'll try any how, I know I'll miss; but 
I'll have a shot any how.” 

With shaking hand he picked up his rifle and 
ran it through a forked bush that happened 
there, just the thing. Then taking a long aim 
at the side of the buck—for it stood broadside 
to him—he shut his eyes and fired. The next 
instant he tried to jump up with a hurrah of 
mad excitement on his lips; but he was so 
weakened by the sight that he could not at first 
utter a syllable or stir from the spot. The in- 
stant he fired the buck had sprung straight up 
in the air, it seemed ten feet high to Venable, 
and then had fallen almost in its very tracks, 
shot through the heart. In a few moments the 
boy was standing on him weak and almost de- 
lirious with exciterent and joy. He whistled 
to Duke, ran toward his horse, then ran back 
lest the deer should disappear before he could 
get back. Finally he untied the pony and led 
him snorting and shying to the spot. Then he 
tied him firmly to a sapling as near the buck as 
possible, and let him get a little accustomed to 
it. Then he thought about the axe, untied the 
pony again, galloped on him-a few hundred 
yards to where it was left, got it, hurried back, 
tied Slow as before, and attempted to raise the 
hind legs of the buck upon the saddle so as to 
draw it up on the back of the horse. Hard 
work it was, and the perspiration streamed from 
every pore. 

At last he succeeded : the buck was balanced 
in the saddle, and Venable walked beside, steady- 
ing it by the immense antlers with his left hand, 
while he held the reins and supported the rifle 
and axe upon his shoulder with the right. And 
thus, slowly and safely, he made his way along 
the road by which they had hauled rails to the 
new place. 

It seemed as if he would never get there; 
but he arrived at length, and there were all the 
family just arrived. His heart beating fast, 
and a great deal prouder than Alexander the 
Great after a battle, he was among them before 
they knew he was near. You can imagine the 
sensation he made, the shouts of surprise, the 
questions! The hero sat down from sheer ex- 
haustion, while Uncle Frank and Will took the 
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buck off the pony and hung it by the hind hoofs | continued, “it’s easier to do it because, when 
pon) £ y \ 


to a limb of a tree behind the house. But his 
proudest moment was when Uncle Frank, after 
walking round and round it as it hung, looking 
at it with his head on one side said, as he sharp- 
ened his knife on his palm before proceeding to 
flay it, “‘ Well, Ven, you'll do; I never saw a 
finer buck, nor made a better shot in my life.” 

Venable had only one request to make. 
‘*Mother,” said he, ‘‘can’t Rohamma cook 
some of it for our first dinner? My having to go 
for that axe was not so bad at last,” he contin- 
ued, to himself, as he walked into the house to 
wash his hands and change his bloody clothes. 
‘*Pa says things always turn out best—and I 
believe they do.” 

From that day Will, and all the rest too, 
looked upon Venable as being much more of a 
man. 

‘Oh! it was all accident my hitting it,” 
he said; but he thought a good deal more of 
himself for it notwithstanding. Many a deer 
did he afterward supply their table with, but no 
shot so triumphant as that; it remained one of 
the sweetest joys of his life. 

That afternoon and night Uncle Frank re- 
mained with them to help arrange matters. 

“T noticed bee signs a month or two ago 
down the river,” he said, next morning at break- 
fast. ‘The sun is just rising; we have plenty 
of time. Now you've got venison plenty, sup- 
pose we try for some honey too, to set up house- 
keeping with? Suppose I take Venable and 
Will with me ?—we needn't be gone long.” 
Ina 


No sooner proposed than agreed on. 
few minutes they were off, loaded down with 
axes and as many buckets as they could hang 


about their horses. Riding south down to the 
river, at Uncle Frank’s request, they alighted 
near a sandy flat and tied their horses. 

Their uncle then coolly took his seat on a log 
beside the river, crossed his legs, and fanned 
himself with his hat. 

‘* But where’s the honey ?” said Will, looking 
around. 

“Don’t you see there?” replied his uncle, 
pointing to the moist sand. ‘‘ There they are, 
sure enough.” 

Following the direction of their uncle’s finger, 
the boys observed two or three bees on the sand, 
apparently sucking up the moisture. 

“Now, boys,” said Uncle Frank, suddenly 
mounting his horse, “you stay here with the 
buckets and things until I come back, or you 
hear me call.” 

He spoke with his eyes fastened on the bees, 
and as he spoke one of them rose from the sand, 
circled round and round in the air, then darted 
straight off into the forest, the Texan hard after 
it, his eyes fastened upon it and his spurs driven 
into his horse. In a moment he was out of sight. 

“Tt would take sharper eyes than mine to 
follow a bee on horseback,” said Will. 

‘“‘There’s no telling what one can do till they 
try,” answered Venable, very gravely, with a 
thought of yesterday’s shot. ‘I suppose,” he 





the bee starts, he goes straight—makes a bee- 
line, they call it—for home. If he was to’ fly 
crooked nobody could follow him.” : 

“TI hope we won't have to wait long,” said 
Will. And they did not; for in a few minutes 
they heard their uncle’s “ Hoop-pee!” sound- 
ing in the distance—a shrill cry on the upper- 
keys of the voice which can be heard amazingly 
far, owing to its sharpness—just as a pointed 
arrow or a conical Minié bullet flies farther 
than a blunt stick or a slug. In a minute the 
boys were on their animals, with all their things, 
and in a short time had reached their uncle. 
They found him seated on a log. 

** Now, boys,” he said, “‘ take the three horses 
and tie them way off yonder a hundred yards. 
If the bees get at them we'll have more dan- 
cing in our fandango than is agreeable. Leave 
the things here. We've managed to kill two 
birds with one stone this morning,” he contin- 
ued, as the boys returned. ‘ We'll attend to 
this one first ;” and he pointed to a swarm of 
bees clustered in a thick knot upon a log near 
by. At his direction the boys rapidly collect- 
ed wood for a fire, in the midst of which he 
flashed some powder, setting it into a blaze. 
Upon this they heaped leaves so as to make a 
dense smoke. 

“But what are we going to take them home 
in?” asked Venable. 

“ Always have your saddle-blanket made into 
a bag,” replied Uncle Frank, producing his own, 
and opening its mouth; “it’s just as easy, and 
there’s no telling what use you may have for it 
when out hunting.” 

So saying he picked up some long switches 
which he had cut, and bending each into a cir- 
cle, held by its ends wrapped together, he placed 
them in the bag till it could stand on its mouth 
a round box. He then produced a bark with 
honey. in it, and rubbed well the inside of the 
bag-box with the honey. 

“Now, Venable,” he said, ““I want you to 
take hold of this string here at the upper end 
of our hive. Hold it over the swarm, and drop 
it, easy, down upon them. I'll guide the mouth 
of the bag on them myself. Don’t be afraid of 
a sting or so.” 

Slowly and cautiously the thing was done, 
and the swarm safe inside the bag. Uncle 
Frank then cautiously worked the mouth of the 
bag together. 

‘But it will never do to tie up the mouth, 
uncle; they'll die for want of air,” said Ven- 
able. 

“Cut slits in the bag,” said Will. 

* And let the air in and them out,” replied 
his uncle. ‘No, Sir, give me your hat—it’s 
straw coarse platted—the very thing.” And 
in a few minutes he had managed to slip the 
crown of the hat in, and had tied the mouth of 
the bag firmly around it over the hat-band. 

‘There's a good bag of bees for your mo- 
ther, boys,” said their uncle. ‘Tie the end- 
string to that swinging branch, Venable, so that 





the brim of the hat will rest on the ground. | 


That’s it. Now for the honey.” 

**Where on earth did you get it from?” 
asked Venable. 

“Do you see that hole about the size of a 
dollar in that cotton-wood ?” said their uncle, 
pointing to a spot on the side of a huge tree, 
some ten feet from the ground; “and do you 
see this long stick ?—that’s the where and the 
how.” 

“But how did you reach up there—rode up 
to it on horseback, of course ?” 

‘*Guessed right; and I had to ride away fast 
enough when I drew out the stick with the 
honey.” 


| 
* But now for good, hard work,” continued 
the Texan. ‘Off with your coat, Venable ; 


make a big fire, Will; have plenty of leaves 
ready by it to make a smoke. Now for the 
axes—it’s soft wood—hollow at that.” 

Soon the woods rang with the sound of the 
axes. 

“Look out, Duke! out of the way!” cried 
Venable, as he dashed his axe into the side op- 
posite his uncle. But it was a good hour's 


work, with many a panting, perspiring pause 


before the tree gave sign of falling. 
“Leaves, leaves, Will! —pile on leaves!” 
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honey !” cried Will, after they had filled ali their 
buckets and were starting. 

“It won't be lost, Will,” replied his uncle. 
“The bees will carry it off to some other place 
near by, which we will hunt up some of these 
days. Besides, a gentleman in black will be 
along to-night who is desperately fond of honey. 
Who knows but what somebody may fix to col 
lect him too? Never mind that now, come 

| along!” 

The Boys were too tired, satiated with honey 
and occupied in balancing their buckets, heavy 
and overflowing, to ask more questions, and 
they were soon at home. 

The honey was gladly received by Mrs. 

McRobert. Hark soon had a box made into 
which the swarm was transferred. It was the 
beginning of a long range of hives, the descend- 
ants of that swarm, in course of time. 
** Now,” said Mr. McRobert, as he glanced 
| at the boys grimy with perspiration and smoke, 
jand sticky from head to foot with honey, “I 
' think the best thing you can do when you get 
| cool is to take a good bathe in the San Hiero- 
nymo.” 


—. 


CHAPTER V. 


cried his uncle, as the tree at last came down | 


with a thundering crash. In an instant Duke 


and Snap both were into the boughs of the fall- | 
en tree, expecting to catch a possum at least. | 


They acknowledged their mistake with loud 
yells, as they dashed out again with a swarm of 
exasperated bees after them which seemed to 
fill the whole foliage. 

As to the boys, following their uncle, they 


fled toward the horses for dear life. It was | 


some minutes before they ventured back, and 
even then they were safe only in the thickest 


of the smoke. Gradually their uncle managed | 
to drag the fire till it was against the trunk of | 


the tree near the hole. Then, mounting the 
trunk, he began cutting a deep, long notch at 
the hole and another three feet above. 

Then, as Will and Venable enveloped him in 
smoke by fresh leaves, he managed with a few 
sturdy blows to split out the piece between the 
notches. As he did so he dropped his axe and 
ran, the boys after him. Venturing back after 
a while they saw, with eyes smarting with 
smoke, a sight worth seeing. The side of the 


hollow split off revealed in the huge trunk | 


layer on layer of the finest honey, enough to 
fill barrels instead of buckets. 

“Eat as much as you like, boys,” said their 
uncle, handing each a comb as large as a din- 
ner-plate, and taking an enormous bite out of 
another himself. ‘It’s about dinner-time, and 
this is our only dinner. It can’t hurt you.” 

I am afraid to say how much they did eat; 
but having satisfied themselves, and a little 
over, they proceeded to fill their buckets. As 
to Uncle Frank his hands were full, carrying 
the bag of bees. 

“Oh, uncle, it’s such a pity to leave so much 


Vor. XXXIV.—No. 200.—P 


THE WILD MAN OF THE WOODS.—THE sTORY 
OF TEXAS. 


“You had your adventures to-day, all of 
| you,” said Mrs. McRobert at tea that night; 
| ‘yet, though I remained close at home, I'll war- 
| rant I had the strangest adventure of all.” 

*“* What was it?” was the exclamation of all. 

‘“*T was alone all the morning,” said Mrs. 
McRobert. ‘You, Frank, and Venable, and 
Will—the very dogs with you, were out after 
the honey. Mr. McRobert had Hark with 
him out in the field, Rohamma had taken 
Bessie and Scip with her down to her washing 
on the spring. I was sitting alone in the house 
sewing. Seeing a shadow on the floor I looked 
up, and came as near fainting as I ever did in 
my life. 

‘Was it a bear, ma?” asked the excited 
Will. 

* A gotht, wasn’t it?” said Bessie. 

“Tt was a man,” said their mother, “ and 
|sucha man! His face was all covered with a 
| beard that seemed to reach to his very waist. 
| His clothes, all tattered, hung about him in rags.” 
| Black—broadcloth, in fact, were they not ?” 
asked Uncle Frank. 
| Yes, and I could not help noticing it even 
in my fright. He held his hat in his hand, in 
| stead of having it on his head in the house, like 
| one used to good society. In fact, by his man- 

ner and all he seemed to be a gentleman that 
| had been lost in the mountains for.-weeks.” 
“ But what did he want ?” asked her husband. 
“Well, although I was terribly alarmed at 
| first—being alone, his manner reassured me. 
‘I beg pardon, Madam,’ he said, with a bow, 
i *for coming so abraptly upon you. I must, 
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indeed, be an alarming object, as I see by your 
fright. Excuse me, but could I have a drink 
of water?” 

“The very same!” ejaculated her brother. 

“T thought it strange,” continued Mrs. 
McRobert, ‘‘ that he should come to the house 
for water when there was the spring outside 
the gate. I suppose I showed this in my face, 
for he immediately went on: ‘The truth is, 
Madam, I am exceedingly hungry; I believe I 
am starving, even.’” 7 

“It’s the very same man I saw once,” in- 
terrupted her brother. “I came upon him 
suddenly in the woods near this a month ago. 
One of my oxen had died a day before of some- 
thing or other, and, if you believe me, that man 
had actually driven away the buzzards, had cut 
out some of the flesh, and was cooking it on a 
little fire when I came on him. The moment 
he heard my step, without even waiting to look 
around, he jumped and ran for his life. I 
didn’t want to shoot him, you know; and be- 
fore I knew what to make of it he was out of 
sight.” 

**Oh, mother,” said Venable, “ don’t you re- 
member Rohamma coming up so frightened from 
the calf-pen one night, saying she saw a man 
there trying to milk one of the cows into his 
hat ?” 

“Yes,” replied his mother, “but I thought 
at the time it was only one of her fancies—she 
is so bitterly opposed to Texas. I told her not 
to say a word more about it.” 

“Hark was telling me of having seen such a 
man in the cedar-brake,” said Mr. McRobert. 
** Now I recollect, he said he came on him early 
one morning fast asleep in a kind of nest he 
had made of cedar-bark.” 

“T wonder if it could have been his knife I 
picked up that day en the flat rock at the 
spring! You know how we wondered about 
it. Here it is,” continued Venable—“ such a 
beautiful pearl-handled knife! And here isC. R. 
on the silver of it. I never noticed it before.” 

“But you have not told us all,” said his fa- 
ther, now deeply interested. 

“There is little more to tell,” replied his 
wife. ‘I supplied him amply with every thing 
I could lay my hands on in the safe, wrapped 
up in a towel. I did not know what to say. 
‘A thousand thanks, Madam,’ he said, as he 
turned to go. ‘If you will do me one favor 
more I will be under the greatest obligations ; 
and that is, please do not mention to any one 
my visit.” I managed to say that was impossi- 
ble; I must inform you all as soon as you re- 
turned. He hesitated a moment, with his hat 
in his hand, as if to say something; then thank- 
ed me again, made a bow, and was gone. It 
all seems like a dream to me. I was glad 
enough to see you return.” 

“Who can it be?” mused her husband. 
“Who can tell but he may watch to see us 
leave the place, and come again when you are 
alone ?” 

“T am not at all afraid of him,” replied his 





wife. ‘*It would be well always to leave Duke 
at home. We women know some things by in- 
stinct. I’m not at all afraid of him—only sor- 
ry. Im satisfied he would not attempt to hurt 
me, or any one. He looks scared, like a chased 
rabbit. All he seems to wish is to keep out of 
sight. It was only for food that he came to 
the house.” 

‘*Tt can’t be a Texan,” said her brother, “ or 
he could kill all he wanted to eat in the woods. 
But perhaps he hasn’t got a gun; that’s strange. 
Black broadcloth too. Hunters don’t wear that 
among the chaparral. I can’t make it out at 
all.” 

“ A great many singular people come to Tex- 
as,” said Mr. McRobert, in conclusion. 

“Watkins told me one day that it was the 
Botany Bay of the world,” said Venable. . “ And 
he said, Uncle Frank, that when the Texans 
took Texas from Mexico it was the grandest 
piece of rascality the world ever saw.” 

“The sharp overseer that did the swindling, 
wasn’t it?” asked his uncle. 

“Yes,” replied his nephew; “but a good many 
people in Virginia said so. Uncle George said 
so the day before we left. I remember hearing 
Mr. Hudson say so over and over again at the 
court-house when he was running for Congress, 
just before Texas was annexed. How was it, 
uncle? Can’t you tell us all about it? It’s an 
hour before bedtime yet.” 

“Yes, Frank, we would all like to hear,” said 
his brother, as they rose from the table and took 
their seats about the room. ‘In some way I 
have not read much on the subject.” 

‘*We must remember, however, that it is a 
Texan that is telling us,” said Mrs. McRobert, 
with a smile, as she took up her sewing. 

“ Well,” replied Uncle Frank, taking the big 
rocking-chair, “‘let me sit down here, for a 
backwoodsman has always to be moving even 
when he is sitting still. Get on your night- 
gown, Bessie, and get in my lap; I'll talk you 
to sleep. The battle of San Jacinto happened 
in this way—” 

“Oh no, Frank, go back of that; begin at 
the beginning,” said his brother. 

“Tt won't take long to tell you all the facts, 
even beginning at the start,” said Uncle Frank. 
‘‘ All Mexico and Texas was once the realm 
of a people about whom we know almost no- 
thing—a civilized, prosperous people; where 
they came from, and where they went to, too, 
for that matter, nobody knows. Some year in 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century Cortéz 
conquered Mexico, and added it to the Spanish 
kingdom. Spain, like a fool, appointed only 
Spaniards governors, and all other offices too 
were filled only by people sent out. This en- 
raged the native residents of mixed Spanish and 
Mexican blood. When Napoleon invaded Spain 
Mexico set up for itself, and never would go 
back under rule of the Mother Country, but 
started a sort of make-believe Republic, pat- 
terned after the United States—on paper. Now, 
as to Texas—” 
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**What does ‘Texas’ mean, uncle?” asked | 
Will. 

“* Texas, or ‘ Tejas,’ is Spanish for wigwams. | 
Well,” continued the Texan, “La Salle, a} 
Frenchman, was the first European on Texas 
soil, landing in 1685. For many a long year 
after there was a continual quarrel between 
France and Spain for possession of the soil, 
with many an insurrection of the Indian inhab- 
itants against both. For a hundred and fifty 
years Texas has been the scene of wars and ad- 
ventures of all sorts, and for thousands of years 
before that, for what we know. Now for the 
history of our Texas. In 1821 Moses Austin, 
a Connecticut man, obtained from Mexico per- 
mission to colonize three hundred families in 
Texas. He died soon after, leaving his son, 
Stephen F. Austin, to carry out his plans. He 
did so, and Texas and Coahuila were recognized 
as forming one State of the United States of Mex- 
ico, under the Federal Constitution of 1824.” 

** What was the difference,” asked his broth- | 
er, ‘‘ between that Constitution and the Federal 
Constitution of ow United States ?” 

“ Just this,” replied the Texan: “the Mex- 
ican Constitution did not recognize the right of 
trial by jury; made Roman Catholicism the 
only religion of the people; made Congress, in- 
stead of the courts, the highest interpreter of 
the laws; permitted the President to command 
the armies of the Republic; and failed to define 
the rights of the several States of the Confed- 
eracy.” 

“The first settlers of the country, then, were 
all Roman Catholics, or became suddenly so on 
arriving ?” asked his brother. 

“ Well, they all thought that no government | 
had any right to require any such test, and 
therefore paid no attention to it. It was in 1827 | 
that the Constitution of the State of Texas and 
Coahuila was adopted, and sworn to by the offi- | 
cers and people of the State. Certainly there | 
was no robbery of Mexico by unprincipled men 
from the United States, so far. The colonists 
settled the country by the express encourage- 
ment and grants from Mexico, continued for 
years, and confirmed again and again by suc- 
cessive Administrations. One of the first things 
that began to alarm Mexico was the effort made 
by the United States to buy Texas from it. No 
less than three such efforts were made by the | 
United States between 1825 and 1829. The | 
fact is, Texas was really a part of the territory | 
purchased by the United States from Napoleon | 
under the general name of Louisiana, and ought 
never to have been given up to Spain.” 

“*T never knew that before,” said his brother. 

“Tt’s none the less true,” continued the Tex- 
an. 

“Once alarmed about Texas, Mexico began 
a long series of tyrannical acts toward it. Rev- 
olution followed revolution in Mexico until, in 
1835, Santa Anna abolished the State Legisla- 
tures, overthrew the whole fabric of the Govern- 
ment, assumed despotic power. Talk of the 
thirteen colonies cutting loose from England! 


9! 
] 





Texas had a hundred times greater cause for 
separating from Mexivo! Texans would have 
been indeed slaves if they had done any thing 
less. At a Convention of the people at Was 
ington, March 2, 1836, Texas was declared 
Independent Republic. On April 21 following, 
the battle of San Jacinto—the Yorktown of Te: 
as—was fought and won, and Texas was fir 
That's the whole story.” 

“Tell us, uncle, do tell us something a 
San Jacinto,” said Venable. ‘ You were th 
you know.” 

“T'll make a short story of it then. You 
it was on Sunday, March 6, that the Alam 
was stormed and all the garrison butchered. 


| The Mexicans under Santa Anna were sixteen 


to one of the Texans, and they lost in the fight 
three times the whole number of Texans en 
gaged. It was the noblest fight in the world 
Travis and Crocket and the rest refusing to re- 


| treat, refusing to surrender, holding out so long 


as a grain of powder or a bullet was left, then 
taking to their knives and clubbing their mus 
kets, fighting till they were actually stifled, ov 

whelmed, suffocated by the Mexicans pouring 
Then Sun 


Fannin’s command, which had 


in shoals over the walls upon them. 
day, March 
surrendered under promise of quarter, we! 
butchered in cold blood by order of Santa Anna. 
I knew two young fellows there, mere boy 
when they were being marched out to be shot, 


| waving their hats above their heads and dying 


with ‘ Hurrah for Texas!’ 
hundred and thirty men butchered in cold blood. 
This was the way Santa Anna invaded Texa 


on their lips; thre 


from the west. 


“You may suppose the country was alarmed. 
Men, women, and children abandoned every 
thing and fled eastward, swarming along all the 


|roads; crossing, one hardly knows how, the 


rivers—cold, hungry, ragged, worn to death with 
fright and fatigue. ‘The whole country was 
emptying itself eastward before the Mexicans, 
burning up the houses and towns behind them 
as they left to leave as little as possible for the 


yellow rascals. It was a terrible time, I tell 


| you. 


“ All this time the only army Texas had in 
the field was under Houston, and that was re- 
treating eastward, too, to make a better stand. 
At last the army—seven hundred and eighty- 
three strong—came face to face with the Mex- 
icans on the prairie of San Jacinto. Old Sam— 
Houston, I mean—commanded us, while Santa 
Anna was General of the Mexicans. 

“There was some little skirmishing on the 


| 20th; the morning of the 21st, however, dawned 


clear and bright on the two armies. About 9 


o'clock, who should come along but General 


Cos with reinforcements for Santa Anna, mak- 
ing the enemy some sixteen hundred strong. 
It didn’t make any difference; they were bound 
to be whipped. On account of the bloody 
massacres by the Mexicans there was such a 
feeling in our men that they were ready and 
eager for fight, certain to whip at that, with 
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fifty thousand men if it was necessary. I re- 
member it all as if it were yesterday. 

“There was a small mot, that is, grove of 
trees, between our camp and them, behind 
which about 2 o'clock we formed our lines. 
Deaf Smith had just come in after cutting down 
the bridge over the bayou, the only way they 
had to escape after the fight, as there were deep 
sea marshes all around them. The fact is, 
Santa Anna, coward and bully as he was, felt 
sure the victory was his—after a hearty dinner 
he lay down to take his siesta, as they call it. 
We were wide awake, I assure you. I never 
felt so bright and happy in my life. Our can- 
non, the ‘ twin-sisters,’ began the work by being 
run in two hundred yards of the ‘ Greasers,’ 
where it poured grape and canister thick and | 
fast into the Mexicans. 

“The first roar of the cannon was like drop- 
ping a live coal in a powder magazine. Such a! 
shout along our lines, ‘Remember the Alamo! 
Remember Goliad !’ 

“ Just then the Mexicans fired into us. 

Ve held our fire, wrathful as we were, till in 
pistol-shot; then poured in a fire—every Tex- | 
an aiming at his man—that swept their breast- 
works almost bare. 

“But we did not stop to see. On we went 
over the breast-works, right on top. In fifteen 
minutes it was all over, and the Mexicans flying | 
like sheep—the Texans after them. They didn’t | 
even have time to fire their loaded cannon. 

‘“* Before dark fell there were six hundred and 
thirty killed, two hundred and eight wounded, | 
and seven hundred and thirty taken prisoners. 
The whole prairie was a perfect wreck—guns, 
camp equipages, dead and dying Mexicans— 
while we had only eight killed and twenty-five 
wounded. 

* Oh, well, next morning five of us were out 
by dawn to see what was to be seen. After we | 
got out from the camp, Sylvester—one of us— | 
was about shooting a deer that he saw, when he | 
noticed a Mexican trying to steal along. He} 
shouted to us, and when we rode up to him he 
threw himself on the ground and covered him- 
self with his blanket. He lay there like a worm | 
at our feet. I told him to get up, but he only 
uncovered his face. 

**T had to order him to get up I don’t know 
how many times. When he did he came fawn- | 
ing toward Sylvester like a whipped dog, shook 
hands with him, and then kissed Syl’s hand, | 
and it was none of the cleanest either. 

“We asked the poor trembling thing who he 
was? He was only a private soldier, he said. 
I had noticed some studs in his shirt-bosom too 
fine for any common Mexican. When I point- 
ed to these the poor fellow actually burst out 
crying, the tears running down his dirty cheeks. 
With his dirty face and tangled hair and whisk- | 
ers, and crouching, pitiful, whining way, I would | 
just as soon have thought of killing a sick baby. 

** He was too frightened to walk or even stand, 
so I helped him on my horse and carried him | 
intocamp. As I led him past where the Mex- | 


replied his uncle. 


ican prisoners were guarded they looked as if 
they could not believe their own eyes, and kept 
exclaiming, ‘ £/ Presidente !’ 

* Sure enough, it was Santa Anna!” 

* And did they kill him and all the prisoners, 
uncle ?” asked Will, with breathless interest. 

“No, no,” replied his uncle, “that’s the dif- 
ference between Mexicans and Texans. Every 
kindness was shown to them all. As to Santa 
Anna, it would have been a blessing to his own 
country especially if he had been killed in the 
fight.” 

“But why do Mexicans regard him as such 
a great man?” asked Mrs. McRobert. 

“Only because he is the greatest man they 
have,” replied the Texan. “A sun-perch not 
larger than your hand is a whale among min- 
nows, you know.” 

“What sort of people are the Mexicans, un- 
cle ?” inquired Venable. 

“T have lived among them a long time now,” 
**Some Mexicans were 
among the noblest patriots of our Revolution ; 
yet an ignorant, lazy, treacherous, cruel, cow- 
ardly set they often are; some noble exceptions, 
of course. I am speaking of the lowest class 


| of Mexicans, and I hope they really are better 


than I think them—an old Texan may be prej- 
udiced. No wonder they are mongrels—a mix- 
ture of Indian, Negro, and Spanish. They are 
more like what I have read of the Hindoos than 
any thing else. Give a Mexican his blanket 
and his mustang, his tortillas, and a handful 
or two of red peppers, a fandango now and 
then, and a game cock, a pack of cards, and a 
bottle of brandy, and he wishes nothing else on 
earth. 

“The Government—or, rather, the misgov- 
ernment—of their own country is in the hands 
of a few men: the mass of the people are like 
sheep, knowing and caring nothing whatever 
about any thing beyond their little daily per- 
sonal wants. I said there were exceptions. I 
am speaking of the mass of them.” 

* But what makes all the difference between 
them and us, uncle?” said Venable. 

“Oh, we are of a totally different stock and 
blood. Our ancestry and training has been al- 
together superior. Besides, their climate is a 
voluptuous, enervating one. They have never 
had motive enough to rouse them. Their Goy- 
ernment is only a Revolution and a Tyranny 
alternately. They don’t read or think—never 
expand themselves by exertion. Above all, they 
are cursed with a religion which would drag 
down any people, once fastened firmly on them 
—it has been their religion from the start, and 
it has kept them down.” 

“T was in Francisco’s cabin one day,” said 
Venable, “and he had stuck up some red, glar- 
ing pictures of the Virgin Mary and a little 
queer crucifix in one corner. As for me, I've 
no contempt, only pity for them.” 

“Yes, to have such things in their cabins, 
and to go to church and to confessional, and to 
pay their priests, is about the whole of their 
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religion. It restrains them in nothing, and it 
Their having that in- 
stead of no religion at all is someway a provi- 
dence, however, Isuppose. I'm an old Texan, 
however—maybe prejudiced.” 

“Tt is strange,” 
we send missionaries far away to the Hindoos 
and Chinese, and no one seems even to have 


teaches them nothing. 


thought of sending the Bible to these at our | 


doors. You are too harsh upon them; how 


ean they help being exactly what they are?” 


“Tt would do no good,” replied her brother. | 


‘* Other people have some spirit in their religion. 
The Irish Catholics, for instance, they feel 
warmly for it, will argue and fight for it; but 
Mexicans are sluggish and indifferent. To do 
any thing with one of them is like trying to do 
something with a man made of straw or sand. 
He will nod his head and say, ‘Si, si, Signor!’ 
to every thing you say, and neither understand 
nor care any thing about it. There is nothing 
in a Mexican to get hold of—don’t seem to have 
a bone in their body.” 

‘But they improve as Americans mix in with 
them, do they not?” inquired his brother. 

** About as much as fire does with water,” 
replied the Texan. “No, they yield, give 
place, die off, but never rise. 


away like snow before the other. 


Americanized, and no faster. 
was not yielding before the superior race fast 
enough, it is, in addition, everlastingly at war 
in itself, tearing itself to pieces, bleeding itself 
to death, steady decrease all the time. Before 
long the whole country will come under the 
Stars and Stripes, sink under our flag of itself, 
vithout any taking on our part, in sheer self- 
exhaustion. And a magnificent country it is, 
except for its population; that’s the only bad 
part of the country, the population. Mines of 
all kinds of ores in abundance, the most beauti- 
ful scenery, the most fertile soil, the most health- 
ful and delicious climate in the world; it is be- 
yond any State yet in the Union far. I'm glad 
to see Texas filling up so fast with emigration. 
It is like filling up a reservoir until the time 
comes to let it pour over Mexico. Our plan is 
to do nothing now, nothing wrong against Mex- 


ico; a wrong-doing always kicks back on the | 
wrong-doer like a dirty musket—only to wait. | 


Filibustering is the very thing we ought not to 
do; it only throws things back. We've only 
to wait—wait’s the word—and Mexico is ours ; 
all quietly, naturally, inevitably, of its own ac- 
cord, as the only thing it can possibly do; ours, 
fairly, lawfully ours; with nobody in the world 
to say a word against it. 
the Texan, rising from his rocking-chair, “ how 
Ihave been talking! Where shall I lay Bessie ? 
sound asleep an hour ago. I must be up early. 
I intend going over to the honey-tree to-morrow. 
Unless I am mistaken we'll get something be- 


sides honey out of that hollow I cut before to- | 


morrow night.” 


said Mrs. McRobert, “ that | 


It’s the old story 
of Indian and white man—the one race melts | 
Mexico is | 
worth annexing just in proportion as it becomes | 
As if Mexico | 


But, dear me,” said | 


| CHAPTER VI. 
| A DOUBLE ADVENTURE. 

| Berore breakfast was over, Uncle Frank, 
| who had gone home the night before, appeared 
at San Hieronymo—as the new place had come 
to be ealled—his rifle in his hand, his belt dis- 
playing two revolvers and a huge bowie-knife 
—evidently armed and equipped for fighting, if 
need be, as well as hunting. 

‘*T want you to go with me this time, Mor- 
ton,” he said to his brother; “I'm satisfic 
| there’s something more at the bee-tree worth 
| bringing.” 
| But his brother resisted all his entreaties. 
| He was not fond of hunting at any time. Be 


| sides, he wished to get thoroughly settled first 
|in his new home, and a vast deal remained yet 
|to be done. As to the Texan, it was impossi- 
| ble for him to confine himself to work; there 
was not excitement enough in it for him. 

| «y suppose, then, I must take Venable,” he 
| said. ‘I don’t like to, however.” 

“I'm sorry to hear you say so, uncle,” sa 


id 

his nephew, who had acquired a passion for 
j hunting since his exploit with the buck, and 
| who was always eager to go along. 

“You will see,” replied his uncle, “why I 
don’t want to take you before night. Howev- 
er, come along—only you must mind exactly 
what I say.” 

“Oh, take me too, uncle,” cried Will. 

* No, Sir!” replied the Texan, in a d 
| tone. 

It took but a few moments for Venable t 
| get ready. In addition to his rifle, his uncle 
|made him add a butcher-knife to his 
| The dogs were tied to prevent their following. 
| In a short time they had ridden down the river 
| to the edge of the forest. Instead, however, of 
going direct to the bee-tree, the Texan plunged 
into a dense bottom thicket. 

“T want to go to the tree roundabout, on 
account of the wind,” he said. 

“What wind, uncle?” asked Venable; ‘“‘and 
what are we hunting ?” 

“You'll find out soon enough, only watch 
out and do exactly as I tell you,” replied his 
uncle. 

But their road was obstructed in a way they 
had not thought of. 

** What tracks are these?” inquired Venable, 
suddenly stopping and pointing to the ground. 
“Tt must be some of our pigs. I didn’t know 
| they came as far from the house as this.” 
“Oh, pshaw!” said his uncle, as soon as he 

saw the tracks; “why didn’t I think of it? 
We must turn right back. Come quick!” 

But while his uncle was speaking Venable 
had discovered, but a few feet before them, the 
animal that made the tracks. Seeing it was a 
wild animal, with an ‘Oh, uncle, look there!” 
Venable raised his rifle and fired. 

“Oh my! what did you do that for!” ex- 
claimed the Texan. ‘“ Drop your rifle and up 
into that sapling, quick! Here they are !— 


ecided 


arms. 
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quick! quick!” and the uncle himself sprang | dashed away with wild grunts, and were out of 


for the nearest tree and clambered up, his com- 
panion doing the same into another near at 
hand. 

But he was not fast enough. Before he was 
half-way up he felt something hook into his 
shoe and pull. He held on to a limb he had 
seized with all his might, and the string of his 
shoe breaking, it was torn off as he scrambled 
up. 

Seated at last in a fork of the tree, some eight 
feet from the ground, he did not know wheth- 
er to be frightened or to laugh heartily. The 
whole ground below was swarming with scores 
of a small animal. It resembled a hog, espe- 
cially in the tusks and head. The body, how- 
ever, tapered off behind, and was singularly 
striped with black. 

With bristles up and furious snapping of the 
tusks the creatures crowded around the trees 
in which the hunters had taken refuge, eager 
for battle, their little eyes sparkling with rage. 


But the boy could not refrain from laughing | 


aloud when he looked up at his uncle. There 
he sat in the small tree into which he had scram- 
bled, and which was bending and swaying with 
his weight, a look of the utmost alarm and con- 
cern upon bis face. Venable had supposed that 
his uncle would not have taken to a tree even 
from a lion, and this sudden terror and his lu- 
dicrous position amused him beyond measure, 
though he himself took good care to hold on 
tight all the time. 

“What are they, uncle? What are we go- 
ing todo? When are they going away ?” he 
asked, at length. 

‘“* They are peccaris—Mexican hogs ; we are 
going to stay where we are until they leave— 
unless we wish to be cut to bits by their lancet 
tusks—and when that will be I can not say,” 
his uncle replied, not in the best humor. ‘ There 
is no use of attempting to kill them all ; besides, 
I have only enough powder and balls for the 
bee-tree.” 

There was no help for it but patience. Once 
or twice Venable attempted, holding firmly with 
his left hand to a limb, to slash at thera with 
his knife in his right hand, but it only made 
them more furious, and he began to be alarmed 
lest they might tear down the tree in which he 
was lodged. At times he could not but laugh; 
but after an hour spent in this way, he began 
to think it was not so funny as it might be aft- 
er all, for the creatures showed no intention of 
leaving whatever. 

“They certainly are the spryest things, to be 
hogs, that I ever saw,” said the uncle, at length. 
**T had a tame one once, and when it was feed- 
ing I have tried a hundred times to pull it by 
the tail, but always, before I could get my hand 
on it, it had its snout there instead.” 

Another hour passed; and how much longer 
they might have had to remain it is impossible 
to say, had not relief suddenly come from a 
most unexpected quarter. All at once the creat- 
ures stopped and began to sniff—then suddenly 


sight in a moment. 

“Hush!” said the uncle, “ be perfectly still ; 
draw yourself up a little into the tree, but don’t 
| breathe hardly. - Yes, I thought so—here he 
| comes !” 

As he said this an enormous black bear made 
| his appearance from toward the river, and pass- 
ed deliberately within fifty feet of them. To 
Venable the animal seemed among the bushes 
of gigantic proportions, and he trembled with 
excitement. 

“Tt’s not the peccaris he is after,” said the 
Texan, sliding down his tree when the bear had 
got well past, and motioning to his nephew to 
follow him. ‘Just as I thought; it’s the hon- 
He’s been Nere last night, has been to the 

river to drink, and is going back. Nothing in 
the world a bear likes so much as honey! Now, 
Venable,” he continued, ‘‘I think you had bet- 
ter go to where we have tied the horses and go 
back home ; it’s a dangerous job for a boy like 
you to be in, and I’m bound to fix his flint for 
him before I leave.” 

Venable by this time had regained his rifle. 
and long and hard did he plead: ‘ You let me 
start with you, you know, uncle,” he urged. 

“Yes, I know, but I’ve thought better of it ; 
go home, Ven—go home; some other time you 
shall try it with me,” was his uncle’s only reply. 

Very discontentedly the boy went to his horse, 
while his uncle plunged into the forest. 

Mounting, and riding slowly along the river- 
bank, the young Texan reached the spot from 
which they had trailed the bee to its hive. <A 
sudden thought struck the boy, and he drew 
rein and stopped to consider. 

“Uncle don’t want me to go with his con- 
sent,” he reasoned to himself, “for then he 
would blame himself if I got hurt. But sup- 
pose I go without his consent, he can’t blame 
himself then; he can say he told me to go 
home. Here’s the track of our horses to and 
from the bee-tree. Ill go a little ways, any 
how, and see. Besides, if I might get hurt so 
might he, and I ought to be near to help.” 

This reasoning did not satisfy his conscience 
at all, but the passion for hunting had seized 
upon him since killing the buck, and both in 
men and in animals there is no instinct or pas- 
sion stronger, when once aroused. Many a 
quiet student or business-man does not dream 
of possessing such a dormant passion until some 
success in sport starts him for life with eager- 
ness in a path never before thought of. Even 
fishing—in some respects the meanest, least ex- 
citing form of hunting, except when sharks or 
whales are the game—often becomes a mania. 
The exciting elements of both chance and skill 
unite in hunting to give zest to it; and better 
indulge with fishing-tackle and rifle than with 
lottery-tickets and cards. 

In a few minutes the excited boy had hid 
his horse, and, rifle in hand, was cautiously ap- 
| proaching the bee-tree. Every few moments 
| he would stop to listen for his uncle, and then 


ey. 
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creep nearer and nearer. At last he could see 
the tree lying as they had felled it, although the 
opening was out of sight, hidden by the brush. 
Still he heard and saw nothing of his uncle. 

**T wonder what can keep him,” thought he. 
“Tl tell you what you had better do,” he said 
to himself; ‘you just climb this cotton-wood 
here; you'll be safe there, and can see every 
thing too.” 

No sooner said than done. This time he 
carried his rifle up with him as he rapidly but 
silently ascended to the first fork. 

He was hardly seated before he heard in the 
distance the crack of a rifle. 

“Why, that’s uncle now,” he said to him- 
self, and he began to descend. ‘“ No, I won't,” 


he continued, resuming his seat; “ it might be 
somebody else; any how I'll wait a while and | 


see. 


So saying, he glanced toward the opening in 


the bee-tree now full in view,'and saw a good | 


deal more than he had bargained for. 
The stump of the tree was toward him—the 


top of the fallen monarch of the forest from him 


—the chasm in its side not more than sixty feet 
from where he sat. The bear was actually in- 
side the opening. Having eaten all it could 
from the outside it had squeezed itself in, and, 


with its body half up the hollow, was greedily | 
Thus it was that | 


devouring its favorite food. 
it had not heard or smelled the approach of the 


boy. The delicious food and the honey daubed 


all over its head and nose, and the bees swarm- 


ing fast and furious around, had made it obliv- 
ious in its bear’s paradise to every thing else in 
the world. 

Now Venable had seen bears in shows, but 
this was the first he had ever seen loose in its 
native forests, and the difference is very gTeat. 
He was startled, but not terrified. In the first 
place, he was safely up a tree; in the second 
place, he was expecting his uncle every mo- 
ment. For half an hour he sat looking on, 
when he again heard the sharp crack of a rifle, 
more distant than before. 


had left him—besides, there was no one else in 
the forest that he knew of. 
For some time before this it had occurred to 


him that it would be a glorious thing if he could | 


only kill the bear—ten times greater than the 
killing of the buck. He had dismissed the idea, 
however, as impossible. 


head it would be different.” 

But now it suddenly occurred to him—* Sup- 
pose uncle is off after other game—he may not 
come here at all; and when he goes home and 
finds I’m not there, how will he or any body 
know where to look? And who can tell how 
long that bear will stay there eating ?” 

This put a new face on the matter. Slowly 
the idea dawned on him of actually attempting 
to kill the animal. But it was full half an 
hour before he could resolve upon the step. At 


He knew it must be | 
his uncle—it was in the direction in which he | 


“My ball couldn’t | 
hurt him much through alli that wool and fat,” | 
he thought; “if I only had a fair crack at his | 
ed the astonished Texan. 


last he thought, “‘ It'll do no hurt to try; 
how I'm safe up here.” Saying this to himself, 
he took aim—resting his rifle in the fork of a 
small branch—at the centre of the animal's 
back, and fired. 

As the sound rang on the air the bear gave a 
desperate plunge backward out of the hollow 
of the tree; but the plunge was so violent that 
it was carried down along the trunk into the 
hollow below the cut. Venable could now see 
that its whole head was coated thickly with 
honey and wax; the wool so plastered thereby 
over its eyes that it was blind for the time. 


any 


| The slit made in the tree was narrow also; it 


must have been with difficulty that it had forced 
itself in. Now, gorged and swollen with eating, 
it was no easy matter to get out. 

In a little while, too, the young Texan could 
guess, at least, that the ball had broken its back. 
For ten minutes it was writhing, struggling, 
and turning itself, a huge black mass of honey 
and wool, before it occurred to Venable to load 
again. This he did as rapidly as possible. By 
this time the bear had got its head and fore- 
shoulders out of the slit, and was trying, evi- 
dently in great pain, to get the rest of its body 
out. Again the crack of the rifle woke the 
forest echoes, but the ball struck the earth to 
one side. 

Another convulsive struggle of the bear. Full 
half of its body was out, and it stopped an in- 
stant, panting, when another ball from the tree 
struck it on the head, and the monster lay, half 
in and half out of the tree, motionless. 

But the young Texan had no idea of descend 
ing from his nest. ‘There’s no telling what 
might happen,” he said to himself. In a few 
minutes he heard a rustling beneath him, and 
could detect among the bushes his uncle creep- 
ing cautiously up, his rifle in hand, cocked, 
ready to fire. The boy felt strongly disposed 
to call out, but he was ashamed at having dis- 


| obeyed his uncle, and was silent for the mo- 


ment. Meanwhile his uncle had reached the 
very tree he was in, and, peering from behind 
it, had caught sight of the bear, and leveled his 
rifle to fire. The next instant he lowered it 


| from his shoulder with a puzzled expression, 


then let it fall into the hollow of his arm. He 
saw that the animal was dead. Walking for- 
ward—cautiously at first—he finally punched it 
with the end of his rifle, exclaiming: 

** Well! who in cre-a-tion ?” 

This was more than Venable could stand, 
and sliding rapidly down the tree he approach- 


“Oh, uncle,” he exclaimed, “I’m so sorry! 
I ought to have gone home. Please forgive 
me. I was only up there waiting for you to 
come.” 

His uncle only 


replied by taking a seat be- 
side the bear on the tree, paying no attention 
to the enraged bees swarming around him, look- 
ing steadily at Venable. ' 
“And it was you who shot it?” he said, at 
length, after regarding him a while in silence. 
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“Yes, uncle, I’m very sorry; I waited a long 
time for you first. Are you angry with me?” 

“ Angry with you!” said his uncle, with sud- 
den energy. “ Angry with you! I guess not / 
But how was it ?” 

Venable then gave him a full account of the 
whole matter, to which his uncle listened with 
grave and even respectful attention. It was 
evident to the boy that his uncle thought a vast 
deal more than ever of him, and his heart bound- 
ed within him. 

“Now, Ven,” he said at length, “off with 


your coat, roll up your sleeves, out with your | 


knife, we must get to work.” 


In a short time they had dragged the bear— | 


and hard work it was—away from the bees, 


flayed it, then disemboweled it, then cut up the | 
huge carcass, tied it up in the skin, laid it on | 


the stronger of the two horses which Venable 
brought up for the purpose, and were slowly on 
their way home. 

“It was a panther I got after,” said the un- 
cle, as they went. “Or rather it was a panther 
got after me. I had two good shots at him 
teo. It’s the second time we’ve had a pitched 
fight. Ill tell you about it. You know my 


Dutchman up in the Cedar brake, Hoogenboom. | 


Well, he has a wife and a cabin full of white- 
headed children way up among the mountains. 
One cold day last winter the Dutchman had 
gone over to New Braunsfeld. 
be in the wagon, Francisco driving the oxen, 


I happened to | 


| going toward the cabin. When we were with- 
in a quarter of a mile of it we heard the most 
| aw ful screams. 

““T was sure it was Indians. My rifle had 
| been left behind—never leave it behind you, 
Ven, when you go out, you'll be certain to be 
sorry for it before you get back. Iran on, how- 
| ever, telling Francisco to come on with the 
| wagon. When I got to the cabin, there was 
| the woman and all her children outside, yelling 
| like forty. They were all at dinner, when all 
| at once a panther lighted right in the centre of 

the table, making a beautiful smash of plates 
jand things. The smell of the fried pork had 
drawn it, and it had jumped in through the open 
door. In half a minute the woman and her 
children were outside. Before the woman had 
done telling Francisco had stopped the team in 
front of the cabin. None of us had any thing 
except a pair of tongs the woman had brought 
| out in her hurry.* 

** While we were consulting what to do the 
panther climbed up the chimney and made e 
jump from the roof at Francisco, who was riding 
on one of the oxen, knocking him off between 
the yoke on to the wagon-tongue. 

“T snatched the tongs and jumped on the 
animal, and began pounding it the best I could ; 
but it managed to slip out, and was gone like a 
shot. I knew it this morning by one eye 
knocked out with the tongs. I dare say we 
will meet again, and next time—never mind !” 





SLACK A LITTLE. 


Stack a little! Slack a little, 
Darling wife; 

Why such breathless haste and hurry 
All thy life? 

Slack the vigor of thy striving, 
Ere too late. 

Tell those monsters, Care and Labor, 
Just to wait. 


Slack alittle! Slack a little, 
Busy hand! 

Slack thy rubbing and thy scrubbing, 
Drop the sand ; 

Minister thy blessings slowly, 
And the longer! 

Bind love’s thousand precious tendrils 
All the stronger! 


Slack a little! Slack a little, 
Weary feet! 

‘Tis a thorny road ye’re treading, 
Death to greet. 

Slack your quick and fearless stepping, 
Spare your strength! 

Ye the golden streets of Heaven 
Shall tread at length! 


Slack a little! Slack a little, 
‘ Precious heart! . 
Slack the fervor of thy throbbing 
Ere we part. 


Thrill not thus with every sorrow, 
Anxious ever! 

Trembling like an Angel Lyre 
Forever. 

Strung for high and holy themes, 
Slack thy sorrow, 

IIcaven those rapturous themes may wake 
Perhaps to-morrow! 


Slack a little! Time how fleeting, 
Slack thy wing! 

To my heart’s long-cherished treasure 
Let me cling! 

Go to Mirth, and from his chalice 
Take the pleasure ; 

Pilfer Wealth, and from his palace, 
Take his treasure. 

Why such haste my night to bring, 

Slack, O Time, thy scythe and wing! 


Slack a little! Slack a little, 
Death, O Death! 

Vain thy strife and panting haste, 
All out of breath! 

See! she fears not thy approaching— 
Thou hast no sting! 

Clasp her! in thy cold embracing 
She will sing! 

Slack, O Death! how sure thy loss, 


Thou wast conquered on the Cross! 
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THREE DAYS OF TERROR. 


( N the tenth of July, 1863, my mother and 

myself arrived in the city of New York. 
We had set out on a grand tour of visitation. 
After vegetating year after year in a New En- 
gland village, we had sallied forth in genuine 
country fashion to hunt up our kinsfolk in va- | 
rious parts of the land. We were in no hurry. 
We had the whole summer before us. We 
wished to avoid crowds, noise, and excitement, 
to stop whenever we pleased, as long as we 
chose, and have a slow, old-fashioned, sociable, 
sensible journey. Thus far our tranquil visions 
had been more than realized. For three weeks 
we had been loitering placidly along our way, 
and nothing had occurred to mar our tran- 
quillity. We hoped now to spend a few days 
quietly with my brother J., call on various 
friends and relatives, visit Central Park and a 
lion or so, shop a little, and move onward at 
our leisure. 

But man proposes and Fate 
thing in New York turned out as we expected. 
Instead of visiting our friends and meandering 
leisurely about the city, we were caught in a 
mob and penned up in our first stopping-place. | 
From the first moment of our arrival every 
thing went wrong. J. did not meet us at the 
boat as he had promised, and we had to find 
our way without him in a drizzling rain. The 
streets were dark, dirty, and crowded with ill- 
looking people. The whole city was enveloped 
in fog and gloom. The home regiments had 
gone to drive the rebels from Pennsylvania, 
and many hearts were trembling. The house- 
hold which received us had its full share of 
anxiety. Its youngest member, a youth of 
seventeen, had gone with the volunteers, and 
other friends were in the Army of the Poto- 
mac. The disappointing brother, too, was em- 
ployed on a sad mission, helping a friend to 
Gettysburg to find the body of a slain brother ; 
so that within doors we found it as dismal as 
without, and our first impressions of the great 
city were any thing but cheering. 

Our prospect was limited to two rows of | 
brick-houses and a broad expanse of house- 
roofs from our room in the upper story. *No-| 
body was in town,” but the streets were jammed 
with carts and children, and the noise and clat- 
ter were incessant and deafening. The weath- 
er continued most oppressive. Low, dingy 
clouds possessed the sky, and not a breath of 
fresh air was attainable. I thought New York 
a most detestable summer residence, and re- 
solved to leave it as soon as possible. 

On the third morning of our sojourn, how- 
ever, the sky brightened. The sun attempted 
to shine, and the papers brought good tidings. | 
Lee was retreating, Meade pursuing, the Poto- 
mac rising, and our spirits rose with it. At 
breakfast Central Park was moved and carried 
by acclamation ; but soon some pattering rain- 
drops brought out an opposition, which induced 
us to defer our jaunt till settled weather, So 


disposes, and no- 





we scattered in various directions—J. down 
town, and I to Broadway. But even there I 
could see nothing attractive. Every thing 
looked hot, glaring, and artificial, and every 
body looked shabby, jaded, and care-worn, An 
overworked horse dropped dead in the street 
before me, and I was glad to take refuge for a 
time in the Astor Library. 

Returning thence at mid-day I first saw signs 
of disturbance. A squad of policemen passed 
before me into Third Avenue, clerks were look- 
ing eagerly from the doors, and men whisper- 
ing in knots all up and down the street; but I 
was too much a stranger to be certain that 
these appearances were unusual, though they 
annoyed me so much that I crossed at once to 
Second Avenue, along which I pursued my way 
peacefully, and once at home thought no more 
of it. We were indulging ourselves in siestas 
after our noonday lunch, when a great roaring 


suddenly burst upon our ears—a howling as of 


| thousands of wild Indians let loose at once; 


and before we could look out or collect our 
thoughts at all the cry arose from every quar- 
ter, “The mob! the mob!” ‘“ The Irish have 
risen to resist the draft !” 

In a second my head was out the window, 
and I saw it with my own eyes. 
a cross-street between First and Second ave- 
nues. First Avenue was crowded as far as we 
could see it with thousands of infuriated creat- 
ures, yelling, screaming, and swearing in the 
most frantic manner; while crowds of women, 
equally ferocious, were leaning from every door 
and window, swinging aprons and handker- 
chiefs, and cheering and urging them onward. 
The rush and roar grew every moment more 
terrific. Up came fresh hordes faster and more 
furious; bareheaded men, with red, swollen 
faces, brandishing sticks and clubs, or carrying 
heavy poles and beams; and boys, women, and 
children hurrying on and joining with them in 
this mad chase up the avenue like a company 
of raging fiends. In the hurry and tumult it 
was impossible to distinguish individuals, but 
all seemed possessed alike with savage hate and 
fury. The most dreadful rumors flew through 
the street, and we heard from varjous sources 
the events of the morning. The draft had 
been resisted, buildings burned, twenty police- 
men killed, and the remainder utterly routed 
and discomfited; the soldiers were absent, and 
the mob triumphant and increasing in numbers 
and violence every moment. 

Our neighborhood was in the greatest ex- 
citement. The whole population turned out 
at once, gazing with terror and consternation 
on the living stream passing before them, surg- 
ing in countless numbers through the avenue, 
and hurrying up town to join those already in 
action. Fresh yells and sheuts announced the 
union of forces, and bursting flames their ac- 
celerated strength and fury. The armory on 
Twenty-second Street was broken open, sacked, 
and fired, and the smoke and flames rolled up 
directly behind us, 


We were on 
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With breathless interest we watched their 
rapid progress till diverted by a new terror. 
Our own household had been invaded. My 
brother’s wife was gone; no one knew whither. 
Above and below we looked in vain for her. 


We could only learn that a note had been 


brought to her just before her disappearance. 
What could have happened ? 
imagination is swift and mystery unsupporta- 
ble. We were falling into a terrible panic, and 
devising all manner of desperate expedients, 
when the wanderer appeared, looking very he- 
roic, accompanied by J., all bloody and wound- 
ed. He had been attacked by the mob while 
passing a little too near them, knocked down, 
terribly beaten, and robbed of watch and pocket- 
book. 
ination. For a time all our attention was ab- 
sorbed in him. ‘The wounds, though numer- 
ous, were happily not of a dangerous character. 
The gang which attacked him, attracted by his 
little tri-colored badge of loyalty, were fortu- 


nately only armed with light fence-pickets ; so | 
that, though weak from loss of blood, and bad- | 
ly cut and bruised in head, limbs, and body, no | 


serious consequences seemed likely to result 
from his injuries. 

Outdoors, meanwhile, all was clamor and tu- 
mult. Bells were tolling in every quarter. 
The rioters were still howling in Twenty-second 
Street, and driving the firemen from the burn- 
ing armory. The building fell and the flames 
sunk, and then darkness .came all at once and 
shut out every thing. We gathered gloomily 


An 


around my brother in the back-parlor. 
evening paper was procured, but brought no 


comfort. It only showed more clearly the na- 
ture and extent of this fearful outbreak. It 
only told us that the whole city was as helpless 
and anxious as ourselves. Many were in far 
greater danger, for obscurity is sometimes safe- 
ty; but the black, lowering night, and the dis- 
abled condition of our only male protector, op- 
pressed us heavily. Our neighborhood was all 
alive. Men tramped incessantly through the 
street, and women chatted and scolded in the 
windows ; children cried and cats squalled; a 
crazy man in the rear raved fiercely for Jeff 
Davis and the Southern Confederacy ; but over 
every other sound every few moments the bells 
rang out the alarm of some new fire. Some 
were very near; some ata distance. We would 
start and count the district, and tremble for the 
Tribune or the Arsenal. 

Thus passed the eve, till at last we separated 
and tried to compose ourselves to rest ; but who 
could sleep with such terrors around them? 
That fiery mass of frenzied creatures which 
had passed so near us in the afternoon was 
raging somewhere in the city, and that frightful 
roar and rush might any moment burst again 
upon our ears. They might sweep through 
our street and scatter every thing before them. 
Fires kindled by them illumined many parts of 
the city. 

As the clocks struck twelve a great shout 


At such times | 


Reality for once had outstripped imag- | 


startled me, and a light flamed right up before 
me. A huge bonfire had been kindled in the 
middle of the street not far below us. Wild 
forms were dancing about it, and piling on fresh 
fuel. Great logs and beams and other com- 
bustibles were dragged up and heaped upon it. 
Sleep, now, was of course impossible. From a 
seat in an upper window I saw it rise and fall, 
flame up and fade. Was it a plaything or a sig- 
nal? In either case I dared not leave it. A 
gang of noisy boys gathered around it. ‘“ Bring 
out Horace Greeley!” once was called. At last, 
after two hours’ watching and wondering, a 
heavy shower put out the fires and drove the 
rioters homeward. Dark figures slunk to dark- 
er lanes and hovels, and rest and quiet fell on 
the distracted city. 

At break of day it roused again. Another 
cloudy, foggy, warm, oppressive morning. Very 
|} early I resumed my post of observation, A 
black, charred mound loomed up below, and 
cinders, smoke, and soot filled the air and en- 
crusted every object. Rough-looking men were 
already astir. A car passed down the avenue 
crowded inside and out; another passed; an- 
other, and no more. No rattling carts were 
| heard, no shrieking milkmen. All ordinary 
sights and sounds were missing. Soon hordes 
| of ragged children attacked the heap of rubbish 

in the street. Little fair-haired girls and tod- 
| dling boys bore off great armfuls of sticks and 
| brands. Meanwhile the larger children, great 
| boys, grown women, had hurried off to the 
| smoking ruins in Twenty-second Street, and 
| returned laden with spoils. Charred beams, 
baskets of coal, iron rails, muskets, and mus- 
ket-barrels were carried by in vast quantities. 
The “dangerous classes” were evidently wide 
| awake. e 

| Our household meanwhile bestirred itself 
| slowly. J. had rested little, but was free from 
| fever or any alarming symptoms. Much time 
was spent in dressing his wounds, and some in 
preparing breakfast. There was no milk, no 
ice to be had, and meat and bread were on the 
wane; and so I ventured out with my sister H. 
for supplies. We found our street full of peo- 
ple, excitement, and rumors. Men and boys 
ran past us with muskets in their hands. We 
heard that a fight was in progress above Twen- 
ty-second Street. The mob had seized a gun- 
factory and many muskets; but the police had 
driven them off and taken back part of their 
plunder. It was cheering to find that the po- 
lice were still alive. Second Avenue was dense- 
ly thronged, but no cars were running. A great 
crowd surrounded the ruins of the Armory and 
blackened the Twenty-second Street crossing. 
Men talked in low, excited tones, and seemed 
afraid of each other. The stores were mostly 
closed’and business suspended. With difficulty 
we procured supplies of provisions and a news- 
paper; but percussion caps and ammunition 
were stoutly denied us. No one dared to ad- 
mit that they kept any such articles lest the 
rioters should take them away by force. A 
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friendly bookseller at last supplied us. He had 


been out in disguise, he said, and heard the 


rioters boasting among themselves. One said 
he had made a hundred dollars already, and 
now he had arms and meant to use them. All 
the shops on the avenue had been threatened. 
The mob were gathering in great force in our 
vicinity, and things looked every moment more 


threatening; so we hurried home as fast as pos- | 


sible, and I took my post again at the window. 

New and strange sights met my eyes. Such 
multitudes of people every where ; filling street 
and sidewalks, crowding all the doors and win- 
dows, the balconies and roofs of the houses. 
Many were merely spectators; some not far 
distant were actors. In the First Avenue the 
crowd was now very dense and clamorous, The 
liquor store on the corner was thronged with 


villainous-looking customers, and the women | 


who had welcomed the mob on their first ap- 
pearance were again talking loudly as if urging 
them on to action. ‘ Die at home!’’ was the 
favorite watch-word which often reached our 
ears. 
was approaching. 
glimpse of soldiers, and heard the welcome rat- 


tle of musketry, distant at first, then nearer and | 


nearer, ‘The soldiers marched to and through 
Twenty-second Street and turned down First 
Avenue. The mob yelled and howled and stood 
their ground. 
stones and brickbats upon the soldiers. 
came the volleys; the balls leaped out and the 
mob gave way at once and fled in every direc- 
tion. 
hiding in every nook and corner. We closed 
doors and blinds, but still peeped out of the 
windows. The soldiers marched slowly back 


up the avenue, firing along the way; crossed | 


over into Second Avenue, marched down oppo- 
site our street and fired again. Again the mob 
scattered, and scampered in droves through the 
street. 
tearing down the centre of our street right be- 
fore us, dashing along the pavements and car- 
rying off frames from the trees. A boy on the 
sidewalk opposite was struck; he fell in a pool 
of blood, and was carried away to die. The 
streets were now cleared, the crowds had van- 
ished, the soldiers withdrew, and the mob was 
quelled. For two hours peace and quiet pre- 
vailed. Our neighbors retired to their several 
abodes. We took dinner by gas-light with 
closed blinds, and flattered ourselves that the 
worst was over. 

But as night came on the sun came out, and 
men crawled out into sight again. <A stranger 
on horseback rode slowly up the street. Crowds 
quickly gathered around him. Swarms rushed 
out of the old liquor store and from all the 
neighboring alleys, and greeted him with shouts 
and cheers. We saw him wiving his hat and 
haranguing the multitude, and hy.ard their storm 
of response, but could catch no words. Great 
bustle and preparation followed. Women were 
foremost among them, inciting and helping. 


Every thing indicated that a collision | 
We caught, after a time, a| 


Women from the roofs threw | 
Then | 


A great crowd rushed through our street, | 


Yet another volley, and balls came | 


The rider slunk off again eastward as he came, 
while men formed in bands and marched off 
down the avenue. A squad of lads, decently 
clad and armed, marched down our street and 
joined those on the corner, were received with 
| loud cheers, and sent on after the others. 

The sun set clear, and a beautiful night came 
on; a radiant midsummer night, but darker to 
us than the preceding. Dark skies seemed 
more in harmony with the scenes around us, and 
The 
Fearful 

The mob 
| were increasing in power and audacity, and the 
city was still paralyzed and panic-struck. The 
small military force available could only protect 
a few important positions, leaving the greater 
part defenseless. Our inflammable neighbor- 
hood was wholly at the mercy of the mob. 


the contrast only deepened the gloom. 


papers brought no encouragement. 
deeds of atrocity were recorded. 


| Again with heavy hearts we assembled in the 
back-parlor and discussed probabilities and con- 
| tingencies. Our position on the very edge of 
| one of the worst of the “infected districts” had 
| in it, after all, one element of security: the mob 
could not touch us without endangering some 
of their friends. The incessant din and clamor 

without were little calculated to strengthen our 
courage. The warm, bright night set every evil 
thing in motion, and man and beast conspired 
to fill the air with all manner of hideous and 
discordant sounds. The tramping, scolding, 
screaming, squalling, and raving of the preced- 
ing night were repeated and intensified. 
and dogs squalled and howled, bells rang inces- 
santly, and mingled with all these sounds came 
at intervals the most mournful of all, the long- 
| drawn piercing wails of Irishwomen bemoaning 
their dead. 

Worn out with listening we resolved at last 
to try to rest. I made up a bundle, put my 
clothes in running order, read the most com- 
forting Psalms I could find, and laid myself 
| down to sleep. Scarcely had my head touched 
| the pillow when a new alarm of fire sounded. 
Lights streamed through the door of my room 
| and illumined the houses opposite. “‘ Another 

fire in Twenty-second Street!” was the cry. 
|The police station had been set on fire, and 
volumes of smoke and flame were rising again 
| very near us. From the rear windows we saw 
it all with the utmost distinctness; heard the 
roaring and crackling, and felt the heat of the 
flames. Soon they wrapped the house and 
| caught the adjacent fire-tower, whose bell was 
| clamoring even now for aid. The mob yelled 
with delight, and drove off the eager firemen. 
The flames soon wreathed the tower and rose in 
majestic columns. The whole neighborhood 
was flooded with light. Thousands of specta- 
tors gazed upon the scene, crowning the house- 
‘tops as with statues of living fire. The blazing 
turret shook and reeled, beams snapped and 
parted, and the bell plunged heavily downward, 
“tolling the death-knell of its own decease ;” 
but its dying notes were lost,in the triumphant 
shouts of the mob maddened by their success. 
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We heard them hurrying on to the gas-works, 
leaving the waning fires at last to the firemen. 
We could hear thym pounding and shaking the 
gates, swearing at their inability to force them, 
and then rushing off again for some easier prey. 

The fires were now quite subdued, and we 
ventured to return to our several rooms. It 


was past midnight, but the city was still wide | 
The streets were thronged, and the op- 


awake, 
posite houses were all open and brilliantly light- 
ed. They belonged to the better class of tene- 


ment houses; and their occupants, though not | 


themselves rioters, so far sympathized with 
them as evidently to feel no fear of them. 
Many were chatting at this time about the 
doors and windows with a careless merriment 
which I could not but envy. I gave a parting 


look up and down the street, and again sought | 


my pillow. The tramping in the street gradu- 
ally subsided, the din and discord slowly died 
away, and a slight stupor was stealing gently 
over me, when a sudden rush and 
brought me again in an instant to my window. 
There was a spring and a chase, and then such 


piercing, thrilling cries as words can not de- 
+ | 
Not a person 


scribe. I could see nothing. 
was in sight; but from the vicinity of that 
wretched liquor store I distinctly heard dread- 
ful cries, and caught these broken words: ‘ Oh, 
brothers! brothers! Save me! save me!” 
The sounds thrilled through the opposite and 
nearer houses. Lights quivered and wavered, 
and doors were shut hastily. The cries and 
groans continued. There were confased sounds 
as of dragging and lifting, and then silence. 


upon the street. Our noisy neighbors were 
struck dumb. Every door and window was 
closed, and every light extinguished. 
bled from head to foot, and could scarcely grope 
my way to the back chamber. Part of our 
household were still watching there, more bells 
were tolling, and three new fires were raging. 
Destruction and death were on every side. 
Again I returned to my old position in the 
window, and peered out into the darkness. 
things looked ghostly and ghastly. The houses 
opposite were dissolved in mist. 


city, and heard in the distance the roar as of 
great multitudes in commotion. 


ery thing seemed possible at this hour. 
the night ever end, or any thing be left should 
morning come? Once only the welcome re- 
port of musketry reached my ears. At last 
the glimmering of dawn appeared. The mist 
dissolved ; the wandering houses came back to 
position; the street resumed its old familiar 


look, and men and boys their ceaseless tramp, | 


tramp, tramp. 

One of these men stopped across the way, and 
said, in a low, scared tone to some one in the 
house: “ They hung a Massachusetts over 
there last night.” One word was lost to me— 
what it was I can only conjecture ; but whether 


scream | 


A} 
mist had veiled the stars, and darkness fallen | 


I trem- | 


All | 


I seemed to | 
see through them far down into the heart of the | 


What was | 
passing I could not tell, but any thing and eyv- | 
Would | 


citizen, soldier, or negro, I do not doubt that 
some poor fellow very near us met the fate of 
so many others in those days of terror; and 
though his name and story may never be known 
on earth, his cries for help will surely rise up in 
judgment against his murderers. 

But another day had come, Wednesday, July 
15th. A long, bright, blazing midsummer day 
was before us. There was little change in the 
| aspect of affairs without. The city was not all 
| burned down, we found. ‘The newspapers were 
still alive, and insisting that more troops were 
|on hand and the mob checked; but we saw no 
| signs of it. ‘The morning indeed passed more 
quietly. The rioters were resting from the la- 
bors of the night; but business was not resumed, 
and swarms of idle men still hung about the 
streets and stores. No cars were running in 
the avenues, no carts in the streets. No milk- 
men came, and no meatmen, and not a soldier 

| or policeman showed his head. 
The day dragged on heavily. There was 
| little to be seen, and nothing to be done but 
| write letters that could not be sent, and wonder 
at our situation. Little had we thought that 
our quiet pilgrimage would lead us to such tur- 
bulent and tempestuous scenes. All our plans 
had been brought to naught. Visiting, shop- 
ping, sight-seeing, were not even to be consid- 
}ered, All ordinary pursuits and pleasures had 
ceased, social intercourse was given up, and no- 
| thing remained but chaos and confusion. We 
heard but the vaguest reports of the doings of 
the city, and still less of the outer world. The 
war at the door drowned the battle afar off. 

It was most humiliating, it was almost in- 
credible, that such a state of things should ex- 
ist in the heart of a civilized and Christian com- 
munity. ‘ Was this your joyous city, whose 
merchants were princes, whose traffickers were 
among the honorable of the earth?” Could it 
be that this great city, the pride and boast of 
| the nation, was trampled down and held under 

the feet of these mad rioters? She seemed ut- 

| terly prostrate and helpless. Her vast treas- 
ures, her immense store-houses, her long lines 
of palaces, her great multitudes of citizens, were 
bound and offered up for sacrifice. The whole 
nation was trembling and terror-struck. No 
one could see when and where it would term- 
inate. 

Flight seemed the only refuge. Could not 
we, wearied travelers, at least steal away to 
some green nook and be at rest? We discussed 
plans and dismissed them. Nothing seemed 
feasible. There were no cars and no carriages, 
and no one to help us tothem. J., though im- 
proving, was still unable to go out, and we were 
unwilling to leave him and his family in such 
circumstances. We were bound, hand and foot, 
in this miserable neighborhood, unable to stir 
out of doors, and with the prospect of another 
night of horrors. 

The day, though quieter than the preceding, 
was far more irksome. The brick walls and 
glaring streets, the heat, confusion, and con- 
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finement were intolerably wearisome. The sun 
blazed more and more fiercely. The stillness 
was oppressive and ominous. It seemed the 
calm before a storm. Already clouds were 
gathering in the horizon. As night approached 
we heard drums beating, and gangs of rioters 
marched up their favorite avenue. The whole 
population bestirred itself at once. Men, wo- 
men, and children rushed out cheering and 
clamoring, some hurrying on with the crowd, 
some hanging around the corner. Many soon 
returned, laden with spoil—bedding, clothing, 
and farniture. The crowd increased rapid- 
ly in the street and around the liquor store. 
Great excitement prevailed. There was loud 
talking with fierc@gestures. Some ran thither 
with fire-arms, some with poles and boards. 
Then some one shouted, “‘ They are coming!” 
and a small band of soldiers appeared march- 
ing up our street. The mob seemed to swell 
into vast dimensions, and densely filled the whole | 
street before them. Hundreds hurried out on | 
the house-tops, tore up brickbats, and hurled | 
them with savage howls at the approaching sol- 
diers, Shots were fired from secret ambushes, | 
and soldiers fell before they had fired. 
they charged bravely into the mob, but their | 
force was wholly inadequate. One small how- 
itzer and a company of extemporized militia 
could do little against those raging thousands. 
A fierce conflict raged before our eyes. With 
breathless interest we watched them from door 
and windows. We feared the soldiers would be 
swallowed up and annihilated. 
peared in sight with a wounded officer and sev- 
eral wounded men, looking from side to side for 
shelter. 
peal. 
might any moment be upon them. 
a moment’s consultation, a hasty reference to J., 
an unhesitating response: ‘ Yes, by all means ;” 
we beckoned them in, and in they came. 
and windows were at once closed, and the house 
became a hospital, 
men, The wounded men were carried into my 
brother’s room; the Colonel was laid on the 
bed, and the others propped up with pillows. 
There were a few moments of great commotion 
and confusion. We flew for fans, ice water, 
and bandages. Some of the soldiers went out 
into the fight again, and some remained with 
the wounded. A surgeon, who had volunteered 
as a private under his old commander, dressed 
the wounds of the sufferers. The Colonel was 
severely wounded in the thigh by a slug made 
of a piece of lead pipe, producing a compound 
fracture. The wounds of two others, though 
less dangerous, were severe and painful. 
Twilight was now upon us, and night rapidly 
approaching. The soldiers had been forced to 
retreat, leaving the mob in great force and fury. 
We heard them shouting and raving on the 
corner, and knew that we were in great danger. 
Already they were clamoring for the wounded 
soldiers who had escaped them. We thought 
of Colonel O'Brien's fate, and could not sup- 


There was no time to be lost; the mob 


Then | 


Some now ap- | 


Their eyes met ours with mute ap- | 


There was | 


Doors | 


and seemed filled with armed | 


| press the thought that our own house might be 
made the scene of a like tragedy. Could we 
defend ourselves if attacked? A hurried con- 
| sultation was held. We had arms and ammu- 
nition, and, including J. and the slightly wound- 
| ed soldiers, half a dozen men able and willing 
to use them. But could not “man 
| lines.” We were open to attack at once from 
| the front and rear, the roof, the front basement, 
| and the balcony above it. We might, indeed, 
| retreat to the upper stories, barricade the stair- 
| way, and hold it against all the assailants that 
could crowd into the hall. But if they chose 
to fire the house below we could not prevent it, 
and then there would be no escape either for 
our wounded or ourselves. 

The Colonel promptly decided the question ; 
resistance was hopeless, could only make the 
case worse, and must not be attempted. Not 
| only so, but all signs of the presence of soldiers 
must be removed. Arms, military apparel, and 
bloody clothing were accordingly concealed. 
The Colonel was conveyed to the cellar and 
placed on a mattress. The young soldier, next 
to him most severely wounded, was assisted up 
to the rear apartment on the upper floor and 
placed in charge of my mother and myself. 
The soldiers who had remained were then or- 
dered to make their escape from the house as 
they best could, and to hasten to head-quarters 
with an urgent request that a force might be 
sent to our relief. The surgeon was also re- 
quested to go, but would not listen to the sug- 
gestion. He had been regimental surgeon for 
two years under the Colonel, and insisted on 
remaining by his side, to take care of him, and 
to share his fate whatever it might be. He 
took his post, therefore, in the cellar, extem- 
porizing as weil as he could some scanty means 
of concealment for both from the boxes and 
bins which it contained. The remaining sol- 
dier, though severely wounded in the foot, 
could yet walk with pain and difficulty; and it 
was decided that, as soon as it should be safe 
or necessary, he should try the chances of es- 
cape through the scuttle and over the roofs of 
the adjoining buildings. 

J., with his bandaged head and disabled 
| arm, was liable to be taken for a wounded sol- 
| dier, and his wife and her sister, Mrs. P——, 
| insisted that he also should betake himself to 

the roof. He could render no material assist- 
ance if he remained; on the other hand, his 
presence might precipitate a scene of violence 
| which would not be offered to ladies alone. 
| They did not feel that they were personally in 
danger—so far there was no report that the 
lawless violence of the rioters had been directed 


we our 





| against women; and if he cou!d get away he 
|might be the means of bringing speedier re- 


lief. Very reluctantly he yielded to these con- 
| siderations, and prepared to accompany the 
| wounded soldier. The mother of the house- 
hold took refuge in her room on the second- 
|floor, To her daughter-in-law, wife of an ab- 
| sent son, was assigned a post of observation at 
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a front window. The two heroic women, H. 
and her sister, remained below to confront the 
mob. 

Of all these arrangements, made mostly after 


we had assumed the charge assigned us, we | 


at the time knew nothing. In utter darkness 
and desolation we sat above by the bedside of 
our young soldier, receiving his farewell mes- 


sages for his mother and friends, and knowing 


not how soon he might be torn from us. There 
was no human power to help us in this ex- 
tremity; we could only trust in Him ‘‘who 
stilleth the madness of the people.” The sus- 
pense wasterrible. In the rear, as we stole an 
occasional out-look through our closed blinds, 
we could see men here and there climbing the 


fences; they might be rioters breaking in, or | 


residents breaking out. 
uncertainty. 

In front the demonstrations were still more 
alarming. The rioters had taken possession 
of the street, stationed a guard on both avenues, 
and were chasing up and down for the soldiers. 
Then they were seen searching from house to 
house; beginning, fortunately for us and ours, 
on the opposite side, proceeding toward Second 
Avenue, then crossing the street and coming 
back gradually toward us. At last they reached 
the house next to ours. A few moments we 
waited in breathless silence. Then came a rush 
up the steps, and the bell rang violently. 


a sound was heard through the house. Again 


All was confusion and | 
We knew not friends from foes. 
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steady voice, that compelled attention, and the 
crowd hushed its ravings to catch her words. 

‘*Let us see; if they are not here we will 
not harm you; but we must search the house.” 

**We can not let you in; there are only wo- 
men here—some that are old and feeble, and 
the sight of such a crowd will frighten them 
to death.” 

‘«They shall not all come in,” was the re- 
ply; and after some further parley it was 
agreed that half a dozen only should enter and 
make the search. The leader gave his orders, 
the door was opened, and the men detailed 
vame in; but before it could be closed the mob 
surged up, pressed in, and filled the hall. Many 
of them were armed with thestolen carbines. 

‘** Light the gas!” was the cry. 

“ My sister has gone for a light.” 

It came, and the parley was renewed. The 
leader again demanded the soldiers; insisted 
that they were there, and said it would be bet- 
ter for themselves if they would give them up. 
She persisted in the statement she had made. 

“She is fooling us, and using up the time 


| while they are getting away by the roof!” cried 


Not | 


and yet again the bell rang, more and more fu- | 


riously. Heart throbbed, nerves quivered, but 
no one stirred. Then came knocks, blows, kicks, 
threats, attempts to force the door. Come in 
they must and would; nothing could stay them. 

Having gained for the retreating party all the 
time she could, Mrs. P- at length unlocked 
the door, opened it, passed out, and closing it be- 
hind her, stood face to face with the mob, which 
crowded the steps and swarmed on the side- 
walk and the adjacent street. What could she 
do? 
they would search the house, that they would 


She knew that they would come in, that | 


find the men; but she was determined not to | 
| the few of decent appearance, stepped to her 


give them up without an effort to save them. 


Possibly, in parleying with them, she might at | 
least calm somewhat the fury of the passion that | 


swayed that howling mob; possibly in that 
brutal and maddened throng there might be a 
few with human hearts in their bosoms to which 
she might find a way, win them to her side, and 


enlist their aid in saving the lives of the intend- | 
| er they should go first above or below, and de- 


ed victims, That was her only hope, 

“What do you want?” she asked, while the 
air was yet ringing with the cry that came up 
from the crowd, “The soldiers! the soldiers!” 
“Bring out the soldiers!” One who stood 
near and seemed to be a leader replied, ‘ There 
were two soldiers went into this house, and 
we must have them. You must give them 
up.” 

‘* There were two that came in, but went out 
again. They are not here now.” 

She spoke in a low but perfectly clear and 


one, and pressing forward with his musket point- 
ed at her, endeavored to pass her. Very de- 
liberately she took hold of the muzzle and 
turned it aside, saying, ‘‘ Don’t do that. You 
know Iam a woman, and it might frighten me.” 

The leader returned to the charge. “ We 
know the men are here, and if you give them 
up to us you shall not be harmed. But if you 
do not, and we find them, you know what a mob 
I can not control them; your house will be 
burned over your heads, and I will not guaran- 
tee your lives for five minutes.” 

“ You will not do that,” was the reply. “ We 
are not the kind of people whose houses you 
wish to burn. My only son works as you do, 
and perhaps in the same shop with some of you, 
for seventy cents a day.” 

She did not tell them that her amateur ap- 
prentice boy had left his place to go to Penn- 
sylvania and fight their friends the rebels. A 
young man, whom she had noticed as one of 


18, 


side and whispered to her, advising her com- 
pliance with the demand, assuring her that the 
men could not be controlled. The tone more 
than the words indicated to her that she had 
made one friend ; and she found another, in the 
same way, a moment later. 

Meantime the leaders were consulting wheth- 


cided on the latter. Stationing one man with 
a musket at the door, and one at the stairs, 
they proceeded, pioneered by H., first to the 
parlors, and then to the basement, thoroughly 
examining both. Most fortunately the senti- 
nels were the two young men in whom Mrs. P 

felt she had found friends, and she was not slow 
to improve the opportunity to deepen the im- 
pression she had made. But now the crowd 


| outside, thundering at the basement doar, burst 


in the panels, and forcing it open, with terrible 
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oaths and threats rushed in and filled the low- | 


er hall. Part joined the searching party, and 
some hurried up the first-floor. One, crowding 
past the sentinel, was striding up the stairs. 


We heard his call to his comrades, ‘Come on | 
But 


up stairs!” and our hearts sunk within us. 
the sentinel’s stern command, enforced by his 
leveled piece, brought him back. 

The main party, having ransacked the base- 
ment rooms, now turned to the cellar. In a 
moment a loud shout announced that they had 
found a victim. The surgeon was dragged up, 
forced out at the lower door, and delivered over 
to the crowd outside. A blow from a bludgeon 
or musket felled him to the earth, inflicting a 
terrible wound on the head. ‘* Hang him, hang 
him!” 
Street corner!” were the cries as they hurried 
him off. The search within proceeded; a mo- 
ment more and they had found the Colonel. 
new and fiercer shout was sent up. 
down here some of yees wid yer muskets !” 

At the first cry from the cellar Mrs, P—— 
sprung for the basement, intending to make her 
way at any hazard. A sentinel stood at the 
head of the stairway; a stalwart brute, reeking 
with filth and whisky. He seized her, with both 
arms about her waist, with a purpose of violence 
quite too evident. She struggled to free her- 
self without raising an alarm, but in vain; then 
a sudden and piercing shriek, which rung through 
the house, made him for an instant relax his 


hold, and, wrenching herself away, she hurried 
back and sought the protection of the friendly 
sentinel, 
“ He will not let me pass; I must go down.” 
“You must not,” he replied; “it is no place 


for you.” And then he added, looking sternly 
at her, “‘ You have deceived us. You said there 
was no one here, and there is.” 

‘**T would have done the same thing for you 
if you had been wounded. Look at me; do 
you not believe me ?” 

He did look, full in her eye, for an instant; 
then said: ‘Yes, I do believe it. You have 
done right, and I admire your spirit.” 

** But I must go down. Go with me.” 

‘“No; it is no place for you.” 

“Then go yourself, and save his life.” 

And turning over hits charge to the sentinel 
at the door, he did go. Meantime the search- 
ing party, having found the Colonel, proceeded 
to question him. He said he was a citizen, 
accidentally wounded, and had been obliged to 
seek refuge there. 

“Why did you hide, if you are a citizen?” 

Because, he said, he was afraid he should be 
taken for a soldier. They would not believe, 
but still he insisted on his statement. Then 
the muskets were sent for, and four pieces lev- 
eled at his head, as he lay prostrate and helpless. 

“Fire, then, if you will, on a wounded man 
and a citizen. I shall die, any how, for my 
wound is a mortal one. But before you fire I 
wish you would send for a priest,” 


“To the post at the Twenty-second | 


A| 
An order | 
. ° ] 
from a leader thrilled through the hall, “‘Come 


““ What, are you a Catholic ?” 

te 

This staggered them; and while they were 
hesitating the sentinel joined the group, and 
| as soon as he looked on the Colonel exclaimed : 
“TI know that man. I used to go to school 
with him. He is no soldier.” 

This turned the scale. The leaders were 
satisfied, and decided to let him go. But be- 
fore leaving him they rifled his pockets; and 
here he narrowly escaped falling into renewed 
danger. While the parley was in progress his 
fingers had been busily occupied in quietly and 
coolly removing from his pocket a quantity of 
bullets which he had forgotten, and which, if 
they had been found, would certainly have be- 
trayed him. 

Those of the mob who had remained above. 
disappointed of their prey, with oaths and ex 
ecrations protested against the action of their 
leaders, and sent the ruffian at the head of the 
stairway down to see if it was all right. Bu 
the positive statements of the friendly sentinel, 
which Mrs. P. had the satisfaction of hearing 
him rehearse, as the two met in the lower hall, 
disarmed even his suspicions, and the rest could 
do no otherwise than acquiesce. So well satis- 
fied, indeed, were the leaders, and, as it is not 
unreasonable to suppose, so impressed with the 
resolute bearing of the two ladies, that they 
volunteered to station a guard before the door 
to prevent the annoyance of any further search. 
As they had found the two men who had been 
reported to them as having entered the house, 
it did not seem to occur to them that there 
might be still others concealed; and so they 
took their departure, leaving the upper stories 
unvisited. 

The surgeon in the mean time had been no 
less fortunate. In the crowd which hurried 
him off to death there happened to be one or 
two returned soldiers who had served in the 
same regiment with him, and when he came 
where it was light recognized him. They in- 





| sisted on saving him, and, raising a party in 


their favor, finally prevailed, and having rescued 
him escorted him in safety to his home. 

While these events were passing below our 
alarm and anxiety were beyond al! expression. 
Our poor charge especially was in the greatest 
distress ; ignorant of the fate of his Colonel and 
comrades, and apprehending every moment that 
he might himself be found and dragged out by 
the mob. Of course we knew but imperfectly 
at the time of it what was going on. We knew 
that the soldiers were in the house, and that 
men bent on their destruction were seeking for 
them. We heard the clamor without, the cry 
for ‘*The soldiers!” the rush into the hall. 
Then we heard the calm, steady tones of the 
ladies, holding the mob in listening attention, 
and took courage. We heard the movement 
through the parlors and downward to the base- 





ment. Then came the irruption of the fierce 
crowd into the lower hall; and very soon loud 
|eries from below told us that some one was 
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found. It might be the surgeon or theC anal : 
it might be my brother, for we did not then 
know that he had effected his escape. 

Again came up screams from below, ejacula- 
tions, loud words. Could it be that another 
was found? Again the heavy tramp of many 
men, this time moving upward and talking 
eagerly and rapidly. They paused in the hall; 
we dared not move or breathe; would they 
come up the stairs? No! The door is opened, 


men pass out, it is closed after them, and all is | 
Have they gone for others to complete | 
already carried | 


silent. 
the search, 
out ? 
Venturing at last below, as the stillness con- 
tinued, I learned how favorable a turn affairs 
had taken. 
ment, we were still in great anxiety, and in not 
a little peril. .No one knew certainly what had 
become of J. The Colonel was greatly in need 
of immediate surgical attendance, and removal 
from the damp, chilly cellar. Our poor young 
soldier, too, was suffering much, both in mind 
and body. He was a volunteer of a day’s serv- 


or to murder those 


ice only, and this first experience of civil war | 


was very painful. The rioters might learn or 
suspect that they had been deceived, and re- 
turn to the search. He could bear to be shot 
in open fight, but not to be so hunted down. 
Help seemed to him impossible. The whole | 
military force in the city, he knew, was already | 


detailed on special duty, and none could be | 


spared for us. If the rioters should come again 
nothing could save him; any further attempt 
at concealment would be worse than useless, 
and flight in his condition was impossible. We 
tried our best to cheer him, and to wait in pa- 
tience, trusting to Him who had thus far kept | 
us in safety. 
ly onward. 
the dark with our young soldier, while the other 
ladies attended to the Colonel in the cellar. 
uneasiness, What had become of him we could 
not conjecture. 


All was dark and desolate. 
opposite houses; not a person in sight but the 
men stationed before our house by the rioters. 
These marched back and forth in silence while 
a large body were carousing around the old 
liquor stand. ‘‘Come on,” I heard one call, 
“and bring eight or ten ‘with you!” They 


might come on again any moment, maddened | 


with drink and disappointed vengeance. As 
time went on they grew more and more uproar- 
ious, singing, dancing, swearing, and yelling. 

Anxious and troubled, I wandered from front | 
to rear, now leaning out of the window to catch | 
every movement without, and carrying back re- 
ports to my still more anxious and troubled | 
soldier. 

It was now, we thought, past midnight. We 
had no hope of relief, no thought or expecta- 
tion but of struggling on alone hour after hour 
of distress and darkness; but as I was listening 


But though relieved for the mo- | 


The weary hours dragged heavi- | 
My mother and myself still sat in | 


From time to time I looked | 
out from my old loop-hole in the front window. | 
Not a light in the | 
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lin my wdelew to some > unnonally threatening 
| demonstrations from the mob, I heard the dis- 

tant clank of a horse’s hoof on the pavement. 
Again and again it sounded, more and more 
distinctly ; and then a measured tread reached 
| my ears, the steady, resolute tramp of a trained 
| and disciplined body. No music was ever half 
so beautiful! It might, it must be, our sol- 
idiers! Off I flew to spread the good news 
through the household, and back again to the 
window to hear the tramp nearer and fuller and 
stronger, and see a long line of muskets gleam 
out from the darkness, and a stalwart body of 
}men stop at our door. ‘“ Halt!” was cried; 
|and I rushed down stairs headlong, unlocked 
the door without waiting for orders, and with 
tears of joy and gratitude which every one can 
| imagine and nobody describe, welcomed a band 
| of radiant soldiers and policemen, and in the 
|midst of them all who should appear but my 
| brother, pale and exhausted, who had gotten 
off the house-top in some mysterious way and 
brought this gallant company to our rescue! 

There was no time for inquiries or felicita- 
tions. The wounded men were our first care. 
Our young soldier in his delight had hobbled to 
the stairway, and was borne down in triumph 
by his sympathizing comrades, while a larger 
| company brought the Colonel from the cellar. 
1A pitiful sight he was, all bleeding and ghastly, 
shivering with cold and suffering great pain. 
Both soldiers were placed carefully in the car- 
| riage brought for their conveyance, and then we 
| ladies were requested to accompany them im- 
|mediately. It was unsafe to remain in the 
house, soldiers could not be spared to protect 
| it, and it was best for us to go at once to the 
| Central Police Station. 

There was no time for deliberation or prepa- 
ration, with two wounded men waiting. My 
mother was stowed away in a corner of the car- 
riage, the other mother of the household perched 
up with the driver, and the remainder straggled 
along with my brother in various stages of di- 
lapidation — some without bonnets, and some 
without shawls, and some in the thinnest of 
muslins and slippers. My own clothes were 
|locked up and the keys unattainable; so I 
| snatched what © could and ran with the others. 
Our military escort soon brought us into sub- 
ordination. While we had been preparing, one 
|of the two companies had been fighting, and 
had utterly dispersed the mob on the corner; 
but this we had hardly noticed, so intently had 
we been occupied. They were now ready to 
resume their march. We were formed into 
| column with the utmost formality and precision. 
| One piece of artillery and one company of in- 
| fantry preceded, and another of each followed 
| the carriage, marching slowly and majestically 
along the middle of the street; while we ladies 
moved as slowly along the sidewalks, surround- 
ed by officers, policemen, and newspaper re- 
porters. 

The change was so sudden, so unexpected, so 

magical, that it was difficult to believe that we 


| 


The continued absence of J. gave us now much | 








were really in the body. We, who had been 
so lately in the depths of darkness and desola- 
tion, were now encompassed by armed bands 
sager to help and serve us. Dangers, seen and 
unseen, were still around us; great fires illu- 
mined the southern sky; house, furniture, and 
clothing were left behind us unprotected, but 


still we could only exult in the rescue of our 


hunted sofdiers and our own blissful release 
from suspense and terror. With joyful hearts 
we followed our martial guard. 


flitting was full of romantic interest. The 


streets were silent and dark, lighted only by | 


distant lurid flames. Slowly and solemnly the 
long, black procession moved onward down the 
broad avenue, through narrow and winding 
streets, stopping only from time to time for wa- 
ter for the wounded soldiers, or to seatter the 
foes lurking around us. Sometimes the skirm- 
ishers in advance charged out into the dark- 
ness, sometimes fired down the cross-streets, 
but no serious interruption occurred; and at 
last, after a weary march, the steady light of 
the Central Police Station gladdened our wait- 
ing eyes. 

All now was life and animation. Well- 
dressed citizens were hurrying to and fro. Stal- 
wart soldiers lined the street and guarded the 
steps and entrance, through which we were con- 
ducted to an inner apartment, and with much 


state and ceremony presented to the chieftains | 


of civic power. Three days’ experience of an- 
archy had made us feel the blessedness of law- 
ful restraint, and surely no body of men ever 
looked so beautiful as these executives of law 
and government. Such fresh, radiant, ener- 
getic, clear-headed, and strong-hearted leaders 
looked able to conquer all the rioters in the 
land. Every body was wide-awake, dispatches 
coming and going, messengers flying about in 
all directions. 

We were received with great civility and of- 
fered every possible accommodation, but the 
best attainable were somewhat scanty. The 
two rooms had each a table, a writing-desk, and 
a stack of arms, but no sofa or rocking-chair, 
no chance for napping or lounging. We saw 
at once that it was no resting-place for us, and 
after a brief council resolved to follow, the fate 
of our Colonel; and so, leaving a spot which 
shines brightly in my remembrance, we contin- 
ued our march to the St. Nicholas Hotel, obtain- 
ed admittance, ascended four flights of stairs, 
parted with our kind and gentlemanly escort, 
and sat down to rest at half past two Thursday 
morning! 

Sleep was of course still impossible. The | 
exciting scenes of the night, and the incessant 
roar and rumble of Broadway, kept all awake ; 
and at four o’clock loud cheers brought us to 
the window to see the glorious returning * Sey- 
enth” marshaled before us, and with all our 
hearts and voices we joined in the welcome 
which greeted them. A brighter morning 
dawned upon the city; other regiments had 
arrived in the night, and we knew that it was 
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This midnight | 


| men are to most of our city readers cognizal 


now safe. Broadway was busy and noisy. 
Business was resumed, and the mob much sub- 
dued, though still rampant in our old neighbor- 
hood. <A recopnoissance showed that it was 
still unsafe to venture there. We passed the 
morning comparing notes and considering what 
to do with ourselves. My only desire was to 
quit the city—to beat a retreat as soon as pos- 
sible. Our quiet. tour had been rudely in- 
terrupted, our plans and purposes brought to 
naught; we had suffered great fatigue and 
anxiety, and we were unwilling to stay a m 
ment longer. It was humiliating to leave our 
luggage in the enemy’s country; but what wer 
clothes to rest and quiet? A place for ow 
heads was of more consequence than onnets ! 
Our friends were compelled to but 
could go; and most happy were we, now that 


yo 


stay, we 
we were sure of their safety, to improve that 
wrivilege. And so at three o’clock on Thurs- 
] £z 


| day afternoon, just three days from our first 


glimpse of the rioters, we shook the dust of 
New York from our slippers, and, trunkless 
and bonnetless, sped up North River 
STOOL-PIGEONRY. 
I OUNGING on corners contéguous to * cigar 
4 divans,” or sauntering Ieisurely along om 
fashionable thoroughfares, may be seen any day 
from individuals 
physiognomy, whose raiment and demeanor 
blazon forth the fact that they neither toil nor 
spin; men with superlatively glossy hats 
artificially blue-black mustaches; resplendent 
in the matters of velvet and jewelry; im 
late as to linen: a trifle over-gorgeous, 
haps, and diffusing a somewhat too 
aroma of musk; attractive specimens, never- 
theless, of sartorial and tonsorial art. These 


el 


noon to sunset, of dubious 


and 
macu- 
per- 


rong 


ne 
at a glance as stool-pigeons—decoys in the pay 
of gambling hells and other disreputable estab- 
lishments, and are, doubtless, to the unsophis- 
ticated majority, types of the highest pseudo 
‘*respectability” attainable by their class. It 
is not of these, however, that this article shall 
treat. There are recondite mysteries of stool- 
pigeonry which some few have to their cost ex- 
plored. Besides these gay-plumed birds there 
be other less known varieties; demure, sad- 
colored pigeons—cooing doves, so to 
pompous, white-neckclothed pouters, 
silken, soft-billing ‘‘ turtles,” 
were mild delirium, to detect utter frenzy. 

The prevalent mania for incorporating ‘* Com- 
panies” in every imaginable department of spec- 
ulation has elevated stool-pigeonry almost to the 


whom to suspect 


dignity of a science, while the lavish expendi- 
tures and ingenious devices of the modern ad- 
vertising system have resulted in rendering 
bribery and corruption not only admissible, 
but even ‘‘respectable.” Men ial 
standing should keep them above reproach sell 
their good names and honorable consciousness 
for Iucre with as little compuncition as Esau 


whose soc 
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sold his birth-right for a mess of pottage. Mam- | 
mon and morality are at open war, and it needs 
no gift of prophecy to foretell the issue of their | 
strife, if poor morality be left tg its own unaid- 
ed resources, 

Of clerical stool-pigeonry in relation to quack 
medicines, musical instruments, wishy-washy 
novels, and other bepuffed wares, it would be 
superfluous as well as indelicate to say much. 
The numerous ‘‘ testimonials” wherewith are 
studded the columns of most newspapers, state 
the case forcibly enough, and imply their own 
homilies. 

The political stool-pigeon is such a very 
Proteus in form that to attempt his thorough 
description were a task requiring years of ob- 
servation and reams of manuscript. From the 
diplomatic Premier, who disrupts nations by 
plausible mock-conciliation, or the incorruptible 
Congressional candidate, hired by his pretended 
opponents to draw votes away from his pretend- | 
ed fellow-partisan, down to the shallow trickster 
who bribes, bullies, or cajoles ignorant or venal, 
electors into fraudulent ballots—through all 
the gradations of party chicanery in Cabinet, 
Congress, Lobby, and ‘* Ward-meetings,” ran- | 
ges the repertory of the political stool-pigeon. 
Now we hear of him in the Imperial Chamber 
of Deputies, sountling by well-feigned opposi- 
tion the probable reception of some doubtful 
measure projected by his royal master; anon 
he greets us in the Western country as a mounte- 
bank on the “stump,” with howling energy of 
declamation exhorting his “ feller-citizens” to 
“rally round that grand palladium of liberty, 
the ballot-box, and demonstrate to an attentive 
universe the superior intelligence of Squash- 
ville by giving an overwhelming majority to 
the upright and unimpeachable Seth Partyhack, 
who now, through his disinterested medium, 
solicits their suffrages’—the said upright and 
unimpeachable gentleman having given him, 
the orator, five hundred dollars in cash, and a 
promissory-note for as much more, payable aft- 
er his election. Sometimes he may be seen 
plying busily between the City Hall and the 
Astor House, wherein, just before municipal 
elections, assemble in mysterious conclave the 
magnates—the Dia ex machinad—of State and 
City politics; or, mayhap, shouldering his way, 
with many oaths, through the motley crowd 
that throngs “Old Tammany” on council nights; 
but almost before we have had time to note his’ 
appearance, hey, presto, change! Our London 
correspondence shows us that he has doffed his 
Democratic disguise, and is creating a great 
hubbub in Parliament about some new ‘“ Re- 
form” bill or ‘‘ Ministerial crisis.” 

Of all the forms of stool-pigeonry, however, 
the one most nearly concerning our social in- 
tegrity is that practiced in speculative financial 
circles. Has thine eye, O reader! ever been 
caught by the announcement of some much- | 
promising Stock Company for “mining, man- 
ufacturing, or chemical purposes,” for the pro- 


mulgation of some new patent of incalcula- | 
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ble value to mankind, or for the reaping of rich 
dividends by prodding the earth’s bowels in the 
“oil region?” Hast thou, after running over 
the list of directors, and finding therein names 
well known to thee of prominent bankers, mer- 
chants, and professional men, been led, in the 
lamb-like innocence of thine heart, to invest a 
hardly-spared portion of thy worldly goods in 
their auriferous shares? Hast thon then dis- 
mayedly watched the quotations of thy stock as, 
day by day, its market-price dwindled, until at 
last thou wast glad to rid thyself of it at the 
sacrifice of more than half that thou hadst ex- 
pended? Dost thou even now wonder how men 
of such repute for financial sapience could have 
so overestimated the probabilities of lucrative 
success, and seek to soften the acerbities of 
thine own lot by sympathetic condolence with 
them whose losses must have exceeded, as their 
shares outnumbered, thine ? 

A whispered word in thine ear, good friend! 
These mighty capitalists, these reliable direct- 
ors, the mere sound of whose names did seduce 
from thee thy little store, were not losers but 
gainers by the transaction that impoverished 
thee. They were stool-pigeons; decoys, the sale 
of whose gratuitous stock brought them clear 
profit at a price ruinous to thee; and thou wast 
duped, swindled, fleeced, villainously robbed! 
—robbed, not as by vulgar cut-purses, who 
at least run risk of legal penalty, but through 
the agency of “respectable” ‘’ticers,”’ who, 
keeping safely within the letter of the law, and 
assured of a share of the booty, lured thee into 
the den of thieves where thy despoilment was 
accomplished. 

A, who owns some worthless acres of land 
in a rocky district of Pennsylvania, consults with 

3, a speculative broker, as to the best means for 
converting dirt into “dross.” B, for a hand- 
some con-sid-er-ation, undertakes to incorpo- 
rate a Company, with a capital of, say, one 
million, in ten thousand shares—par value ten 
dollars, subscription price two dollars per share. 
To this end he hunts up five or six bank-officers 
and eminent mercantile men of purchasable 
probity, who will allow their names to head the 
subscription-list and constitute the Board of 
Direction, in return for one thousand shares of 
stock to them, and each of them, delivered. 
The general public, always ready to follow the 
lead of wealthy notoriety, is then graciously 
allowed to compete for a certain number of 
shares at “‘ the present low price,” and a meet- 
ing of corporators is held, whereat a committee 
is appointed to examine the property prior to 
a transfer of the title-deed. This committee, 


| consisting of A and B, with perhaps two or 


three of the purchasable probities (who give 
themselves no further trouble in the matter), 
returns a report in a week’s time, giving a glow- 
ing description of “‘ surface indications,” “ hun- 
dred-barrel” wells already flowing, and other 
phenomena guaranteeing at least fifty per cen- 
tum interest on the investment. A receives a 
quarter of a million for his unarable land (one- 
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fifth of whic h sum goes into B’s pocket as “‘ com- 
mission’), and is elected president of the Com- 
pany. A flaming prospectus is issued, setting | 
forth the immeasurable advantages of this par- | 
ticular incorporation over all other incorpora- | 
tions, and proudly referring to the report of its 
Committee and the social standing of its offi-| 
The remainder of the stock is thrown 
into the market, enhanced, possibly, by a little 
judicious ‘‘ cornering ;” and while the excited 
“outsiders” are eagerly buying A, B, and 
stool-pigeons quietly dispose of what 
cost them nothing, and chuckle over the dis- 
comfiture of their victims, when, after falling 
gradually from dollars to cents, the stock final- 
ly ceases to be quoted at all. 

Did our space permit we might elucidate 
other mysteries of stool-pigeonry. We might 
tell at length how great manufacturing firms 
have lent their influence to patentees of won- 
drous processes, and how, after thousands—ay, 
hundreds of thousands—had been obtained by 
false pretenses from other firms in the same 
business, these alchemic secrets failed to give 
any result. We might speak of grave geolo- 
gists and chemists, bribed to append their sig- 
natures to fictitious reports and false analyses | 
of mining ores. We might obscurely hint at 
monstrous frauds wherein complicity as stool- 
pigeons attached to some of either sex who still | 
make vaunt of their “respectability ;” but if 
we have said enough to put the gullible public 
upon its guard against “respectable” Stool- 
pigeonry our task is done. 


cers. 


their 





I 


iles; also, that much of the pith of experience | 
is in- that very homely old proverb, ‘‘ The proof 
of the pudding is in eating ;” also, that I may ask | 
my readers to assist me with the experiments 
referred to—as in these days a writer no longer 
courteously shows his readers through his chap- 
ters, expatiating all the way in the spirit of | 
‘¢ Thrice learned are ye now, and nine times | 
learned shall ye be ;” but, after rolling up the | 
curtain, falls cozily to work with his audience 
to make his story or deduce his theory. 

For reasons of my own I prefer also to re- 
verse the usual order, and first state my case 
in point—at least one of my cases—and after- | 
ward’ the point itself, only premising that the 
portion of Miss Margrath’s history with which | 
I commence is strictly true. 

For our purpose we need to know nothing of 

before that time when, after twenty-nine 
years of suffering and dependence, she became 
an independent woman. That might mean, 
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SUPPOSE that it is as proper to experiment 
with moral armor as with Palliser’s project- 


her 


for some people, ten thousand a year; with her 
it was the salary 
public school. 

and then there 
a brother, a hopeless invalid. 
serve abused him. 


and position of teacher in a 
She held it just three months, 
same to her a cry for help from 
Those who should 


HUNDRED A YEAR. 








| families below them. 


She resigned the situation | 


——-which had been procured for her with gre 
difficulty, and was considered a perfec? god- 
send—to the intense indignation of her friends, 
and went to her brother, in spite of their pas- 
sionate remonstrance. Sut it was weight 
about her neck. 

The case itself, which she had now taken into 


a 


her own hands, presented uncommon difficul- 


ties. A man’s disease—when you talk of or- 
dinary invalids—is in his lungs, his throat, his 
stomach, his liver. He is specifically treated, 
and amenable to and 

You make him comfortable, and he, 
eration of bodily debility and corresponding 
mental weakness, obeys But here 
a man who fell ill, when a lad, of mismanage- 
ment; was kept ill by ignorance and quackery ; 
and was now bedridden, and dying as fast as a 
powerful constitution and tenacious will would 


is doctors medicines 


in consid 


you. was 








allow. His malady was exhibited neither in 
lungs nor liver, but through the nerves, which, 
some one says, are the tram-ways of intelli- 


His nerves were tram- 
the ordinary sensations of see- 
ing, hearing, and feeling were agonies. These 
agonies became at times extreme; in these 
extremes he frantic. The sight of the 
dearest face was then a torture, and he writhed 
under sounds and jars as under hot coals. 

Now if the sight of a face, the opening 
door, the sound of the whisk 
the rustle of a dress send your patient 
into convulsions, unless at exceptional times, 
if you mean to see, feed, help, and make such 
a patient comfortable, you must resign yourself 
to be guided neither by rule nor convenience, 
but by the varying symptoms of a subtle and 
constantly changing malady ; you must abne- 
gate entirely yourself, your comfort, opinions, 
This is what Miss Margrath did. 


gence and sensation. 
ways of pain; 


was 


of 
a voice, 
broom, 


end customs. 


| She became the intelligent, quick-witted, sweet- 


voiced pendant of the bell by which he ec: — 
her to his bed when he was able to bear her 
presence, and only wished she could poral r 
the outside difficulties 

She was living in an old frame building, 
the poorer sec tion of one of those country towns 
that get stranded among the hills in an evil 
hour, and have neither the energy nor 
the self-respect to die. The street was a hill; 
the house was built against it. The plank- 
walk was not far below the level of ber win- 


as easily. 
in 


to grow 


dows. All day men clattered over the walk 
and wagons rumbled down the hill. They ten- 
anted only a flat. There were two tiers of 


Children squalled, dogs 
barked, people walked heavily about and trans 
acted their existence with the usual everyday 
noises. The house was a wooden shell, echo- 
ing every noise faithfully at the sick man’s pil- 
low, while his bed jarred at every step beneath. 
Miss Margrath’s first move was to suspend the 
frame of his bed from the ceiling by four cords, 


}so that he swung clear of the floor, as in a 


hammock. But I could hardly tell you what 
care, what thought, what anxiety this device 
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cost her before perfecting. First, it was to be 
invented; and though such a device may be 


common, she had not seen it before, neither | 


have I. She only knew that human ingenuity 
was nearly unlimited, and out of ingenuity a 
remedy must come. When she had found it, 
it was to be executed; and to save her little 
purse she tried it herself, hacking at the floor 
and beams with an old case-knife, and achiev- 


ing holes that made the carpenter stare, though | 


she could not save the little purse after all. 
Next, there were the noises of living, al- 
ready mentioned. Some were unavoidable ; 
some—like cutting wood beneath his window— 
were not unavoidable; and against this Miss 
Margrath remonstrated. The people were sul- 
len. They ‘‘had hired their place, and had a 
right to do what they liked for all the whims 
of any man.” She coaxed and explained ; they 
were dogged and persistent. She would have 
bribed, but, alas! she too poor. She 
watched her opportunity, took the wood to the 
cellar, cut it herself, and offered to install her- 
self as hewer of wood in future, so they would 
spare her brother. That struck shame into the 
hard hearts and thick skulls, and made an end 
of the wood-chopping. For the dogs and chil- 
dren, and the treaties and bargains made and 
attempted with the parents and owners, space 
would fail me if I should attempt the histery. 
Whatever hurt him she fought. Noise—except 
in his states of reaction and torpor—was tor- 


ure. 


was 


In this world nothing is done without 
Imagine his life and hers! 

He was too weak to eat in the usual way. 
He took his food by spoonfuls and sips, with 
exhausted pauses of from half an hour to hours 
between. A breakfast was sometimes the bus- 
iness of a day. Whatever could be done for 
him must be done in similar installments—that 
is, as he was able to bear it. She swept his 
floor, for example, a foot at a time, and with a 
bundle of old cloths in place of a broom. She 
seldom stirred from the house lest he should 
ring his bell—no stranger could enter his apart- 
ment. She answered this bell perhaps forty 
times a day, and at night she lay down by his 
door. With winter came new trouble. Watch- 
ing the first vacancy in the rooms below, she 
had applied for them herself, and taken the 
rent on her shoulders to keep them vacant. 
Already straitened, this reduced her to extrem- 
ity. It was bitterly cold, and the wind search- 


ed the old house throug! 


noise, 


sit in the sick-room, where three-fourths of the 
time the patient could not see her face. 
the outline of her head was visible from a low 
chair through the curtain across the foot of his 
bed, she sat on the floor, 
read nor write, because paper rustles; or 
because working-materials can be dropped. 
When her posture grew unendurable she crav:l- 
ed like a snake out into the cold again. There 
was necessity for further retrenchment, and she 
retrenched again. She stopped the extrava- 


sew, 
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and through; and as | 
she could afford but one fire she was obliged to | 


As | 


She could neither | 


|] gance of three meals a 
| state of her finances, 

in two days, till 
weakness, as we 


day. According to th 
she ate once a day, or 
once she went about, bow ed 
from see men and women in 
extreme old age; till, finding that natural laws 
could not be braved in this way, she allowed 
| herself Indian meal twice a day. 

She had one pleasure only. The poor suf- 
| ferer for whom she exhibited this devotion had 
his days of reaction and comparative freedom 
from instant pain. In these days he bitterly 
repented him of his frantic ravings—as if, pox i 
soul! they were within his control. In these 
days he talked to her of his art—he had an art 
—and told her fondly how alone and exactly 
she comprehended his wishes and tastes. In 
these days also he delighted and astonished her 
with the fancies and reasonings of a brilliant 
and powerful mind. So you see she found 
honey even in the gall of bitterness, and that 
reward at the hands she loved best for which 
more true women than one would give a life. 
In this way she lived a year, and then he died. 

Miss Margrath buried her dead, and four 
days after, through a series of uncommon events 
—or, as she called it, a Divine Providence— 
she stepped quietly back into the school that 
she had “thrown away,” and that lost and 
much-lamented salary of three hundred a year. 

I felt then that her troubles were ended; that 
she had stepped down from her distress into a 
comfortable and uninteresting position, and was 
preparing to sluice off my sympathy into other 
channels. She was equally penetrated with a 
deep sense of. her affluent and prosperous con- 
dition, and confided to me what she should do 
with her surplus wealth. Heaven knows how 
many poor and embarrassed folk were to be 
made glad out of that three hundre: 

This was before she went hunting for a room 
with board. 


la year! 


She commenced, as people generally do, with 
defined notions of what she wanted. On the 
second day she discovered that the point was, 
not what she wanted, but what the boarding- 
house keepers wanted. That was: first, a gen- 
tleman; if that was not to be achieved, then 
two ladies, in an apartment with a bed, chair, 
wash-stand, and standing room near the door, 
And by those of the milder sort, who might 
possibly wedge in a single woman somewhere, 
five dollars a week was the lowest sum men- 
tioned—fuel and lights extra. 

* Impossible!” declared Miss Margrath, firm- 
ly. ‘I receive only twenty-five dollars a month, 
If I pay five dollars a week I should have left 
only five dollars a month for coal, kerosene, 
| Shoes, clothes, paper, postage stamps, and so 





| 


on. 

On the third day she became deeply convinced 
of her own smallness and weakness in a crowd- 
ed, bustling world, and prepared herself to be 
thankful for a shelter in any decent attic that 
she could occupy at four dollars a week. On 
the fourth day she was blank. 


“Can't you write about it?” she asked me, 








in a sort of hel 


pless desperation. ‘ How can I 
live on a salary that was fixed years ago, when 
the price of lodgings, coal, cer-fare, books, York 
Mills, flannel, sewing cotton, shoes, stationery, 
every thing that can be bought, sold, eaten, 
drunk, used, consumed, has nearly doubled 
The boarding-house keepers are a unit 

3ut five dollars’ spending money a 
Why, the maids of all work who have 
‘no extra fire and lights,’ and none of the re- 
ht, and ten 


since ? 
on prices. 


hy 
month ! 


quirements of a lady, get six, eig 
dollars a month besides their board. What can 

? I am not an expert at the needle. This 
Why is there 
not something else that women can do? With- 
out this three hundred a year I should be en- 


salary is entirely insufficient. 


tirely helpless.’ 

** But the helplessness of women is their best 
armor,” I broke in. “TI have just read it, on 
the authority of a certain statesman, who is op- 
posed to the feminine clamor for more chances 
of labor, and thus disposes of all the perplexi- 
ties cognate to the vexed ‘ Woman Question ;’ 
and I know that a large number of respectable 
and intelligent people a with him.” 

Miss Margrath looked obstinate. ‘A truth,” 
she replied, ‘ will work, my dear, whether it is 


in iron, and you call 


gree 


it a gun, or in words, and 
you call it a theory. If helplessness is the best 
armor for women, then it would be the best 
thing for me; and it is evident that if I were 
really helpless I should starve or go to the 
poor-house. think if your statesman were in 
my place his first move would be to bring press- 
If he failed 
in that he would enter on some other business. 
If h Why 
then should he oppose himself to female 
clamor for the same privilege in the same po- 
It is God who made me a lonely, strug- 


ure somewhere to raise his salarv. 
e knew no other he would learn one. 


the 


ition ? 
gling woman. I should prefer to be somebody’s 
petted But since I am not 
such a one, if I can not earn my salt by sewing, 
g, why should I 
not urge for better wages or a more lucrative 
employment? What is this panacea? It does 
mean cessation from labor, for none of its 
advocates propose an asylum for maintaining 
the ideal helplessness of women. Has it any 
practical application ? If so, why will it not ap- 
ply in my case? If not, is it not a wickedness 
to make it a stumbling-block—I do not say in 
the way of such women as I, but of those who 
are forced to support families on half of my in- 
There are so many people having no 
personal interest in the matter who are satis- 
fied with a phrase like that, when they might 
otherwise inquire into our case and help us.” 
Miss Margrath is a low-voiced, gentle, lady- 
like litthke woman, and I was surprised at her 
warmth. But I confess that I sympathized 
with it; and I have commenced with this bit 
of her history, hoping that you will sympathize 
with her also—I do not mean with her views; 
but the best way of understanding an evil is to 
The next best w: that it 


daughter or wife. 


and can barely live by teachin 


not 


come ? 


experience it. is 
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should be experienced by a person in whom ) 
are interested. I thought that possibly, as she 
is an actual person and I have told you some- 
thing about her fortitude and devotion, that yo 

would experience a moderate interest in he 
and her pérplexities. Some among 
doubt, advocate the helpless theory, and in that 
t you would appl 


you, no 


iy itt 


event I wish tha » her cas 
as she herself has stated it. 

The point is, 
desirable for women to be self dey ende 
provid 


of God, it is best that they should live in y 


vou know, not 


whether, when they are so by the 


ing poverty, often in extreme misery, or wh 


er they should enjoy the same chances 


competence and ease as the male laborer? 

ask this question, and are answered by such as 
sertions as “ Helplessness is woman's best arm 
or;” “* Men can not admire masculine women ; 
**Woman’s sphere is the domestic hearth,” ete. 
Have these answers any bearing on the ques 
How shal to Miss Mai 
If they will fic any woman’s cas 


sure ly they will fit hers. 


tion ? l we apply them 
grath’s case? 
I long for some 
exposition of what is actually meant by 
Something besides the dust of formu 
and 
agitation is sure to raise al 
Meeknes 
in women. I 


phrases. 
las about meekness submission 
out our 

ission are Cx¢ el 


hey 


and subm 
wish t could 
with the ornament of a meek 
But what has this to do with bre 
Or if 


fire, roof, and clothes ? 
occult connection, where 


to use it? Does it me: 


down stream, and ti 


to get us off when we run upo 
fast on a bar? ‘he gall 


agreeable item in a woman’s existence, b 


there are many lives like Miss Margrath’s, in 
which there are no men to be gallant; no man 
who would have title or disposition to interfere 
or to help. What is to be done then? And 
there are many women who can hardly row the 
boat at all, because of the weight of some great 
hulking fellow who lies in the bottom of it. 
What is to be done then? I believe that the 
majority of men will work to the death for theii 
own, and will readily and generously lend a 
helping hand to any friendless woman whose 
i But 


their ol 
lantry shown on 


case comes under servation. an 


occasional kindness, or the gal 
the street and on routes of travel, is not a way 
of earning honorably a comfortable subsistence, 
and that is what is needed. 

What has the talk about modesty and the 
home virtues to do with it? Miss Margrath, 
our case in point, is a woman of exquisite gen- 
tleness and refinement. She isa home heroine. 
Besides that one year’s sharp experience just 
narrated, she has spent the best of her life in 
the house of sorrow and by the bedside of the 
sick. 
the outside rides on omnibuses so pathetically 
But despite this fact and all her ad- 


a 


She has no yearnings after trowsers or 


deplored. 


mirable qualitie 1@ very qualities so contin- 
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ually insisted upon—she is none the less per- 
plexed by her narrow salary; none the less 
eager for a better prospect. 

I say over again, the question is not whether 


woman shall unsex herself and make herself a | 


small-voiced, ridiculous little man ; but whether, 
when she is obliged to depend on her own re- 
sources, she shall be so prepared by a wise edu- 
cation, and so fortified by public opinion, that 
she shall have any resources worthy of the name. 
It seems to me that I can hardly state our needs 
and wishes too often, for out of the many pa- 
pers, speeches, and opinions of our unfriends on 
the subject I find none that answer to the point. 
They all laboriously dispose of other issues, and 
in the fog of words our case is lost. The ques- 
tion is tangled with an overgrowth of side is- 
sues, like the suit in Chancery that the lawyer 
left to his son as a valuable legacy, till many 
people have come to regard it very much as 
Dickens’s alderman did the reform agitation. 
He was always sure to come out strong against 
feeding paupers and yagabonds on turtle-soup 
out of a gold spoon. So if women find that 
they are hampered by the want of a practical 
education, and that there are twenty women to 
every situation, and ask for help, they are at 
once supposed to be demanding the right of 
suffrage and a man’s hat—perhaps I should say 
trowsers, as I believe we have the hat already. 
If we state plaintive facts, we are thought to be 
bitterly aiming a thrust at that good old Salic 
law which declared that a woman could not 
serve in battle because of the decorum of her 
sex, nor advise, because of her limited intellect, 
nor keep counsel, owing to the infirmity of her 
disposition. It seems to me that this turtle- 
soup and gold spoon sort of misapprehension 
does infinite mischief. There are people who 
sympathize heartily with distress but not with 
Bloomers; those who would readily be con- 
vinced that the laborer was worthy of her hire 
if they were sure that the argument meant jus- 
tice, not “isms.” 

It is not out of cold and cruel indifference, 
but out of general fogginess, that we are so 
often answered by a contrast between a round, 
rosy, sparkling, loving, little woman, and a spare, 
spectacled, abstruse female, with her hair in a 
knob; or a dreadful woman who calls men by 
all the bad adjectives in the language. And 
once more, what have these portraits to do with 
our claims? There are spare females and vi- 
ragos among the most conservative of woman- 
kind; there are smiling, sparkling little women 
who would have no dinner unless they earned 
it; and, for that matter, it is cold and hunger, 
every minute work, and all the year round anx- 
iety, that makes the nose sharp and the skin 
gray, pinches the mouth, dulls the eyes, draws 
dark circles about them, and wastes the figure. 
It is comfort and hope that keep women fresh, 
plump, and well-natured ; so that those gentle- 
men who are averse to gaunt, haggard, and 
sharp-tempered women, should work in behalf 
of the great army of working-women, if only in 
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| the interest of their eyes. But round or raw- 
_ boned, rosy or haggard, these qualities have no- 
thing to do with the demand fér more work or 
| better wages. 
If all working-women—I include in that term 
| all teachers, governesses, artists, authors, ete, — 
if all these women were ugly, bad tempered, 
and professed objectionable ‘‘ isms,” have not 
disagreeable people the same right to fair wages 
and business chances as the interesting people ? 
and is it not desirable, for the interest of soci- 
ety, that they should have this right? Is nota 
woman, solitary and penniless, a widow lefi 
penniless, and with or without children, a wo- 
man deserted by her husband and left with 
children or without, a girl grown to woman’s 
estate, and the care of infirm parents or little 
brothers and sisters, are not all these women 
evidently obliged to labor? and are there not 
thousands of such women in every city? Is it 
any body’s fault that these women are obliged 
to work? and is it right for them to work un- 
der such circumstances? If so, is helplessness 
their best armor? or can helplessness be con- 
sidered a weapon or working material ? 
Also, if it is right to labor at all, and statistics 
prove that there are dozens of sewing women to 
every chance, of teachers to every situation, of 
boarding-house keepers to every prospect of 
profit, and hundreds of girls for whom there is 
no room behind counters, in mills, and in fac- 
tories, is it a Christian duty to find work and 
fair wages for these women, or should we hand 
them over, in the name of all that is good, to 
starvation, temptation, and the devil? If the 
number of women who must support themselves 
increases, ought we to make provision for this 
fact or not? If so, ought we to accustom our- 
selves and our children to think that it is credit- 
able for a woman to labor as it is for a man? 
and ought we to teach a girl, whose prospects 
are not assured, any thing that will be of prac- 
tical use, or a little French, less music, and a 
smattering of arithmetic and grammar? Also, 
if it is right for a woman to work at all, ought 
she to receive the same money for the same la- 
bor as a man, or one-third as mueh, because 
she is a woman? 

A large number of people will answer these 
questions affirmatively, and consider them as 
unnecessary, as an elaborate disquisition on 
“the sum of two-and-two make four.” Will 
some one of that large number of other people, 
who vaguely consider the urging of such ques- 
tions as upside-down-ism, tell us why these 
questions should not be answered in the affirma- 
tive? and if none of the things proposed should 
be done for these hosts of women, what shall be 
done? Something must be done. As Chris- 
tians we have no right to pass suffering by on 
the other side. 

It seems to me that these questions so dis- 
entangled contain their own answer, though 
perhaps that is because I am already con- 
vinced; and that our great difficulty is that of 
interesting people in ideas, needs, wishes, and 


as 
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beliefs, with which they have no flesh-and- 
blood connection. As said a friend to me: 

‘“‘T used to label all proposed changes in the 
condition of women as strong-minded “ isms,” 
and put them aside with a smile. I was com- 
fortable, and I thought that the position of our 
sex was admirable. It was not till I was my- 
self pushed into the arena and set at work that 
I discovered the hitch in the system. 
favored woman by comparison. I have con 
genial work and fair pay. I am not half- 
starved or half-frozen; but I have children, 
and since I have acted toward them a father’s 
part I feel for them that anxiety that we call 
paternal : I desire for them the position and edu- 
cation that their father could have given them. 
I have as much industry, will, energy, 


Iam a 


and ca- 
pability as many of the average men that I see | 
about me. I could do more than just bar the 
wolf from the door, as I am doing now, and I 
have gone over and over the narrow ways left 
open for women, looking for a gate into a wider 
field—and there is none. Formerly I could 
not have been convinced that one was needed. 
Now that I sharply feel the want, it does not 
seem to me unfeminine to wish and work for 
some such opening# I am told that men will 
not help us in such attempts because they wish 
to find in us their opposite, not a pale copy. 
As there are no statistics I must answer from 
within the sphere of my own observation, but 
I think that 
the various grades of working-women can claim 


that has been an extended one. 


as large a share of feminine beauty, virtues, 
and excellences their luckier I 
find that I myself am yet capable of the trim- 
] 


1 


as sisters. 


mest boots, the daintiest gloves, and the most 
heart-breaking hats, if I can get them; and 
that I do not yet disturb myself about the 
equality of the sexes, though I confess I side 
with the little girl, who, as her brother strutted 
pompously about, declaring— 
‘Shall I, a fature barn-yard king, 
Stay cooped up in a pen, 
And hovered o’er as if I were 
No better than a hen?’ 


exclaimed with much indignation: ‘You ain’t 
no better than a hen; you ain’t no better than 
I be!’ 


“Tf, then, one does not lose feminine condi- | 


tions and instincts by earning four hundred, 
seven hundred, or a thousand a year, I do not 
believe three thousand or five thousand a year 
would produce the deprecated change. For 
the disapprobation, in common with most wo- 
men, I have a deep desire to be pleasing in the 
eyes of the opposite sex; but if I were offered 
the choice between this disapprobation on the 
grounds just mentioned and an opening in 
business that would insure the future of my 
children, I think I should accept the disappro- 
bation and the business chance; though I 
should certainly be very sorry, and should not 
rest easy under it.” 

So far my friend.—Do you think she is very 
unreasonable ? 


|came to the worse, and the United States 
up their heads under flying colors, s 


r 
i 


MATILDA. 
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IN TWO PARTS.-PART I. 
T is now a good many years since Matilda 
Hastings was a young girl spinning wool in 
her mother’s garret of a summer afternoon, 
The streamed in at the curtainless 
southern window and made a golden path along 


sunshine 


h she ran 


" 


the carpetless floor, up and down wh 
by the side of her big wheel, piecii 
upon ‘‘ roll,” and singing : 


C rol 


‘We are marching forward to Quebec 
And the drums are loudly beatir 
America has gain'd the day, 
And the British are retreating. 
America has gain'd the day, 
And the British have departed, 
So open the ring and choose another i 
That you think will prove true-heart 


iz, 


h 


j 
ad 


in her mind any meaning attached to it, and 


Strange to say, only one word of her song 


| that word was the last, which dropped from he: 


ly ten 
As to that great day when the British 
held 
e thought 


her 


tongue again and again with a delicious 
der trill. 


} 


nothing about it; she thought only of sweet 
heart, Nathan Armstrong; who but he was the 
man for her? true-hearted and altogether lovely! 
Ah, how pe or and plain and worthless Sec med 
hborhood in 
No blue eyes but his had suet 
tenderness in them, no tongue but his such truth 
upon it, no courage was so stout, and no moral 
ity quite so sincerely moral. She had a slende1 
gold ring on her third finger that he had giv 
her, and she had a good many dried roses in he: 
bureau drawers that had one time after anothe 


been slipped out of his hand into hers. 


all the young fellows of the neig 
comparison ! 


They were not engaged—that is to say, not 
but Na 
than had kissed her a good many times, and i 
was always understood that he should go with 
her to church of a Sunday evening, and to th 
quilting and the evening party, and once he had 
said to her, as at parting they lingered under 
| the wide-spreading apple-tree by the door-yard 
gate, ‘‘ Will the time ever come, Tilly, when 
we shall always be together ?” and she had not 
said him nay. 

He had not been long home from college at 
the time our story begins, and once or twice 
since his return matters had not gone quite so 
smooth as they used; still, there had been no 
quarrel. A little arrogance, or the like of it, 
on the part of Nathan, and a little smothered 
displeasure on the part of the girl—not quite 
resentment, but something that just for the mo- 
ment hovered toward it. These trifles, how- 
ever, did not affect the general stability of the 
relation between them. 

He was made specially at home in the house 
of Widow Hastings upon that sort of under- 
standing that somehow comes about without 
words, and came and went when he chose— 
breakfasting or supping if it chanced—quite as 
one of the family. 


by any positive pledges given or taken 
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Mrs. Hastings was, in her motherly way, al- | 


most as fond of the boy as Matilda herself; for 
though he was a little wayward and impulsive, 
and given to carry things upon occasion with 
something too high a hand, he had many gener- 
ous and noble qualities, was healthful in body 
and mind, young, ambitious, and more than 
commonly good-looking. 

These were cause enough for liking him 


without our supposing that she superadded the 


fifty acres of land that had been set apart for 
him, or the thousand dollars that were invested 
for his benefit in his Uncle Tom's big commer- 
cial house in the neighboring city—Cincinnati. 
We may, and will, therefore, leave such a sup- 
position quite out of the case, merely suggesting 
that there possibly are mothers in the world with 
whom these considerations might have weighed. 

It was a pleasant thought to the poor widow, 
certainly, that her Tilly was going to do so 
well; and if she was a little proud of it withal, 
why she had right to be so; and as her girl spun 
in the chamber she spun below stairs, only her 
threads were drawn from a material more sub- 
tile. She had sometimes spun her threads so 
long that they easily entangled themselves 
among the horns of the elder Mrs. Armstrong's 
sheep and cattle, and drew them off as Natty’s 
portion! An agreeable pastime, and harmless 
enough, as it turned out. She was a poor wid- 
ow, as before said, renting her little plot of gar- 
den ground and the few acres she cultivated, 
and the desire of her life was to see Matilda bet- 
ter situated in the world than she had ever been. 
Not that they had not enough of common com- 
forts; she was thrifty and managing, and her 
girl, as well as she, did her part cheerfully, and 
was content to wear a washed and ironed ging- 
ham to church, and to make the summer bon- 
net answer for the winter too. 

Ah, they were happy days, the days when 
they dreamed dreams and saw visions, for they 
were more like sisters, these two women, than 
mother and daughter. Mrs. Hastings was young 
at forty, and Matilda was old at nineteen. Some- 


times, as they sat in the glow of the fire-light of | 


a winter evening, it would have been hard to 
tell which Nathan was courting as he tossed 
his gay trifles of talk from one to the other. 

Strange to say the match was regarded fa- 
vorably by the Armstrong side of the house— 
more especially by Mrs. Armstrong, who, in 
her provident zeal, had already put aside, un- 
der lock and key, much fine linen, both for bed 
and table, marked with the initials M. H. A. 
wrought cunningly by her own loving hand. 

‘“‘ Natty,” she would say much oftener than 


was prudent, for there is nothing like a little | 


offishness with regard to these affairs if one be 
desirous of helping them on—“ Natty, when 
are you going to bring Tilly home?” And in 
one way and another she would make allusion 
to his private and personal feelings and ex- 
pectations with a taking-for-granted manner 
that rasped upon him sometimes, and made him 
reticent to obstinacy. She was not wise in 


| than had never looked so smart. 





this, and it contributed its share toward cost- 
ing her trouble in the end. The other mother 
plied him some too, though not so directly, 
and between them he had taken the bit in his 
mouth and was ambling a trifle, just for the 


pleasure of having his own head. Matilda was 


unconscious of all this as she spun in her cham- 


ber that day, though even then circumstances 
were combining to change the amble to a curvet. 

She had a sweet seriousness in her heart and 
in her eyes, and something like a shadow flitted 
now and then across her thoughts. But Nathan 
was coming that evening to drink tea with them, 
and afterward to walk with her in the lane; and 
she made the wheel fly fast that she might finish 
the stint imposed upon herself and so gain time, 
after the early milking, for the dressing of her 
hair, and the careful arraying of herself in the 
dimity petticoat, clock stockings, and sky-blue 
lawn, all of which lay already so neatly folded 
upon the snow-white coverlet of her bed. 
Should she wear a rose in her heavy braids, 
or a knot of violets colored like her dress? 
This was the question that was uppermost in 
her thoughts as she reeled up the last skein 
preparatory to fetching home the cows. 

The reel had snapped,eand the thread was 
just being tied round the skein, when the mo- 
ther’s eager, girlish voice was heard calling 
from the foot of the stairs, * Tilly, Tilly! look 
out the north window and see what you will 
see |” : 

She ran fast enough, and coming back to the 
head of the stairs the next moment cries anx- 
iously, “Oh, mother, what shall I do? The 
cows are not even fetched home, and then there 
is the milking, and then my hair is to do, and 
all my things to put on! What made 
come so soon, I wonder ?” 

‘*A pretty wonder, to be sure! as if you 
didn’t know well enough. Girls didn’t make- 
belieye so much when I was young!” And then 
she tells her that the cows came home of them- 
selves, and are already milked, and that she 
has nothing to do but*comb her hair and slip 
on her dimity petticoat and blue lawn. 

Matilda had run back to the windew again 
by this time, and was slyly peeping out. Na- 
She hardly 
recognized him at first, indeed, in white trow- 
sers, a rose in his button-hole, and such a shin- 
ing new hat! He was come for a purpose this 
evening—that was plain. Her heart was all 
of a flutter, so that her long hair tumbled down 
over her pretty white shoulders as often as she 
wound it up, and she could not clasp her belt 
till she had tried over and over. 

When all was completed she stood on tip-toe 
before the small looking-glass, not half satisfied 
—she was looking such a fright—her cheeks on 
fire, and the handkerchief across her bosom of 
atremble. In vain she tried to hum, “‘ We are 
marching forward to Quebec”—the tune ran into 
quavers and broke off in spite of herself; and as 
she set aside her wheel, hoping by a little busy 
delay to regain her self-possession, the “ wheel- 


him 








pin” came rattling to the floor, and the spindle 
turned itself about and punctured her arm till 
it bled smartly, and pained her not a little into 
the bargain. 

At last she came down stammering and 
blushing. ‘ We were not expecting you so soon 
Nathan,” she said, ‘‘and that accounts for my 
not being ready to see you.” 

“Oh, it makes no difference!” Nathan an- 
swered, playing with his watch-key; ‘I have 
been entertained by your mother all the same.” 


He did not smile, nor speak with that light- | 


ness that would have given the words another 
meaning than they of themselves expressed ; 
and as the large eyes of Matilda rested upon 
him her hot cheek grew cold in an instant. 

“I did not mean to say you had missed me, 
or any thing of the sort,” she said, directly 
looking down and picking at the frill of her 
apron—‘‘I only meant to excuse myself for 
what seemed bad behavior.” 

** Excuses don’t amount to much that ever I 
found,” says Nathan, still twirling his key, and 
tipping his chair with rude independence. 

““Why, Natty, Natty, what has come over 
you ?” says Mrs. Hastings, lifting her hand play- 
fully; ‘“‘I have a great mind to box your ears 
for speaking so to our Tilly—don't you see you 
almost made her ery.” 

‘*Made her cry! What for I should like to 
know? Here, Tilly, here’s an orange to make 
up,” and taking one from his pocket he tossed 
it into her lap. 

She thanked him coldly, and laid the orange 
aside on the table as though it were a gift she 
did not much prize. He had called her Tilly 
before only when they were alone, and then 
with timidity and tenderness of meaning, not 
at all with the off-hand indifference with which 
he had spoken it now. It all comes of his going 
to college, she thought. 

**Don’t you like oranges?” he said, after a 
little. ‘‘I thought every body liked them that 
knew what was good.” 

‘*Maybe I don’t know what is good,” she 
answered; ‘‘any how, I don’t care much for 
them.” 

‘*T do,” says Mrs. Hastings, trying to make 
matters better. ‘‘ Ain’t this a beauty ? Where 
did you get it?” 

“Oh, Uncle Tom brought out a whole lot of 
‘em this afternoon.” 

“Indeed! your Uncle Thomas is at your 
house then? Any of the folks with him ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Mary, and one of the girls.” 

“Which one?” says Mrs. Hastings—* the 
youngest ?” 

Matilda, for some cause, she could not have 
told what herself, had fixed her eyes upon him 
when he said one of the girls, and was still look- 
ingathim. His eyelids lowered of themselves, 
and his smoothly-shaven cheek colored visibly 
as he replied that it was Lamsie who was come 
with her mother. 

“Lamsie? I didn’t know there was a Lam- 


sie!” says Mrs. Hastings, as she straightened 
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the table-cloth and adjusted the tea-th . 
‘and I'm sure I thought I knowed all your 
Aunt Mary’s girls. Which one of ‘em is it?” 

“The oldest, I believe,” says Nathan; and 
then he says, including Matilda with his glance, 


ings 


she is going to stay out a week, if she can put 
up with our country fare so long, and I hope 


you will have a chance to get acquainted.’ 

‘*T hope so,”’ says Mrs, Hastings; but Matil- 
da felt as if the tone were patronizing, and said 
nothing. 

“They was all purty “ttle girls,” says Mrs, 
Hastings, ** the last time I seen ‘em, but 
four or five years ago, when your Aunt Sarah 
was buried ; and I reckon some of ‘em are amost 


that’s 


young women by this time ?” 

Nathan made no reply to this question, for 
it was meant for a question, and Mrs. Hastings 
went on directly: “I your Aunt 
Mary had bows of crape on her mourning bon- 
net that day, the first time I had ever seen 
crape made into bows, and it looked strange, 
very purty though. Your aunt is a gay woman 
for her years, isn’t she ?” 

Nathan says he doesn’t know so much about 
that; town folks always seem gay to country 


remember 


} 


folks, he believes; but he does know that she 
is a good housekeeper. 

“*T dare say!’ Mrs. Hastings replies with ad 
miring emphasis; and then she asks if the girl 
take after her, 

‘Oh, you must see and decide for yourself, 
but I doubt if this one who is out now knows 
so much about house-work that she can't le: 
something of you and Tilly. 
delicious cake!” 

He was standing up now, and had taken a 
slice of the pound-cake which Mrs. Hastings 
had just put on the table, and was eating it. 
Matilda remarked that in speaking of his cousin 
Nathan seemed less communicative than com- 
mon—that he said he believed Lamsie was the 
oldest, as though he did not know ; 
that instead of calling her name he said 
one who is out now, and somehow she did not 
like the sound of it. 

‘* Why,” says Mrs. Hastings, pleased to see 
him enjoying her cake, ‘‘I was just going to 
ask you and Tilly to take a turn round the gar- 


s 


By George, 


and again, 
this 


| den while the biscuits were baking ; but it seems 


you can’t wait!” And then she says she is 
afraid he is a spoiled boy, and that she shall 
have to take him in hand one of these days, for 
she is sure no one else can ever manage him! 
Intending that he shall understand, doubtless, 
that she will take him in hand when he is mar- 
ried, and that Matilda will not be able to get 
along with him in her overmuch gentleness and 
sweetness, 

But the girl had spirit enough in her own soft 
way, if she had known it, though it is not like- 
ly she was altogether ignorant of the fact. Be 
that as it may, she had no fears of the sort in- 
dicated. What she does fear is that matters 
are not going quite as she would have them— 
hence all the fond scolding and familiar gayety. 
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Nathan seemed to hesitate over the sugges- 
tion of a walk in the garden, took out his watch 
and looked at it as though he were not quite 
sure he had the time to spare, and, in the end, 


é > ’ oan » > | 
said in an indifferent sort of way: ‘* What do 


you say, Miss Tilly; shall we go? or shall we 
not ?” 


‘As you please, Mr. Nathan.” She had not | 
risen as she spoke, nor did she lift her eyes, | 
and her manner of pronouncing Mr. Nathan | 


was just the least bit sarcastic. 
‘*Then Mr. Nathan pleases to go,” he said; 


* shall I have the honor ?” and he offered his | 


arm with a sort of mock gallantry that was not 
: just offensive, but, in the circumstances, cer- 
tainly not altogether agreeable. She arose 
with more compliance than pleasure in her 
manner, and they went out together. 

** Mind you don't forget yourselves and walk 
too far!” Mrs. Hastings calls after them. 

“Trust me for that!” replied Nathan; and 
he laughed as though nothing were more -un- 
likely. 

Matilda was still further offended, and be- 
came severely grave. 


touching even the tips of her fingers. 
he walked now before her and now behind her, 


taken up apparently as much with the sun-| 


flowers as with herself. e 

“Why don’t you say something?” he in 
quired, after a while, standing suddenly before 
her. 

“Because I have nothing special to say,” 
she replied, endeavoring to pass along. 

He spread wide his arms, and then she turned 
and walked the other way. 

He came after her now, saying petulantly, 
“T didn’t ask you to say any thing special,” 
and then he pulled out his watch again. It 
was not the silver one his father had given him 
when he came of age, as Matilda observed, but 
a shining new one of gold, with a glittering 
chain attached that was almost as large as her 
little finger, and set off by seals and charms 
without number. She observed all this in si- 
lence: another time she would have taken it in 
her hand, and pleased herself as well as him by 
admiring and praising it. As matters stood 
she was not in the humor. 

They walked down the path nearly the whole 
length of the garden without speaking, and at 
last Nathan made some forced remark about 
the flower-borders—they were blooming with 
unusual brightness—“ What charm did Matilda 
exercise upon them ?” 

“Poor common culture—that was all—she 
had no charm!” 

Then he said, as though he had not heard 
het self-depreciation: ‘‘It is no wonder they 
bloom, with such hands to tend them.” 

And then he did take her hand. She drew 
it away the next moment, for she felt as if 
she had in some sort solicited his tenderer 
notice, saying, she only wished every thing 


Nathan seemed not to} 
observe the gravity, but chattered on about | 
this and that, never once lowering his tone or | 
Indeed | 


she had loved had repaid her as well as her 
flowers. : 
“Nonsense, Tilly! What puts such senti- 
mental stuff in your head? Has some one of 
your admirers been reading Byron to you ?” 


| made a playful attempt to kiss her. It was not 
the deed but the manner of it that cansed cheek 
and brow to flush with so sudden and reproach- 
ful a red, and her eyes to lower themselves so 
haughtily. 

‘“‘ Beg your pardon, Miss Hastings,” says Na- 
than; “I will not offend in that way again.” 
And he fell to cutting off the heads of the hol- 
lyhocks with his riding-whip. 

If he had lingered beside her a single mo- 
ment—if his apology had been less off-hand, and 
if he had not gone slashing at the hollyhocks as 
he did, she would doubtless have made some 
concession; but as it was, she could not get 
her own consent. 

The hour was come she had watched and 

waited for so fondly—Nathan was beside her— 
they were in the twilight shadows of the gar- 
den, and, withal, the tears were gathering to her 
eyes in spite of all she could do. She turned 
away her face and busied herself with gather- 
ing a rose in order to get the better of her 
| emotion. 
“Is that the way you tend your flowers ?” 
| he said, coming back to her, for he had seen the 
tears. And then he said, ‘‘There are some 
| days, Tilly, when every thing goes wrong, aren’t 
there? Now every thing has gone wrong with 
me all day: mother has been teasing me. I 
told her as much as that I wished she would 
| let me alone; and with that she got cross and 
fell scolding me, and now you must be cross 
with the rest.” 

“Oh, Iam not cross, Nathan, I am only sad!” 
| And she turned smiling to him as she tucked 
| the rose in her braids. 

Things were in a fair way of being smoothed 
between them now; but, as he had said, there 
are days when nothing will go right, and this 
was one of them. 

‘Oh, not that way, Tilly!” he cries, abrupt- 
| ly withdrawing the rose from the crown of 
| braids in which she had set it—‘‘that is too 
high!” and he replaced it so that it quite 
drooped against her neck. 

‘* There, does that please you ?” she asked, 
when it was done, smiling with as much bright- 
ness as she could—her rose had always pleased 
him till then, no matter how she wore it—a 
fact she could not but remember. 

He made no immediate answer, but with- 
out ceremony pushed the hair away from her 
forehead; then, after observing her attentive- 
ly, said: ‘“ Well, yes, better.” 

‘Indeed !” she replied ; and then, with that 
reproachful generosity women know so well 
how to use, she said: ‘‘ However my hair is, 
yours is certainly arranged to perfection: I 
never saw it so very pretty and becoming.” 

“Ts it though? Im glad you think so; for 


And he put his arm around her waist and 
| 
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I was particularly anxious to look a ‘this 
evening, and not quite satisfied with my own 
judgment.’ 

“You would have looked well enough in my 
eyes any way, you know,’ 
pleased, and supposing the anxiety had refer- 
ence only to herself. 

“Oh, you’re very good to say so, Tilly; 
low me to make my profoundest bow,” 
smiling gayly, he stooped and touched his lips 
to her hand. And then he said: “I forgot, 
really, 
more !” 

‘You have not offended,” 


* she answered, weil 


al- 


and, 


Matilda answered, 


but in a tone and with a manner that told plain- | 


ly he had offended in some way. 

“Well, I am fated for to-day,” 
* Suppose we go in.” 

She stood still in the path for one moment— 
her great, solemn eyes fixed on him as if they 
grew there. Was this, then, her Nathan? 

A whole revelation is made to us sometimes 
by.a single word or look, and this brief inter- 
view had made one to Matilda. She knew as 
well knew she was alive that Nathan 
Armstrong was not the great-hearted, true- 
hearted Nathan she had taken him for; but yet, 
with that blind perversity that inheres in the 


says Nathan. 


she 


as 


nature of woman, she tried with all her might | 


to shut out the truth, 

“Yes, let us go in,” she said, in a low, strange 
she withdrew her from that 
searching look into the soul of her lover. 

He startled by the something in 
tone which the words did not themselves 
and drawing her arm through his, detained her 
by gentle force. ‘‘ Not yet,” he said, 
pleasant here ;” and afier a slight pause added, 
“and I am so happy.” 

Matilda could not help thinking he added the 
last words to satis Sfy her, and not to satisfy any 
necessity there was for saying them in himself. 
It was Nathan's voice, to be sure, but Nathan’s 
heart was not in the voice. 

There were some hives of bees on a rude 


voice, as eves 


the 
say, 


was 


“ 


it is so 


bench beneath a peach-tree in one corner of the | 


garden, and Nathan, catching at them as for 
dear life, asked Matilda a dozen questions about 
their habits and the best method of rearing 
them. She replied so hriefly and concisely that 


the subject was soon exhausted, and he was | 
y | 
The | 


were 


obliged to cast about for something else. 
currant bushes were discussed, but they 
not a very prolific subject either, and then the 
raspberry vines had their turn, and after that 
the hops, and the turnips, and potatoes. And 
then the late rain and its damage to the crops ; 
and this at last brought out a genuine utterance, 
and left the mechanical utterances to go for no- 
thing—just what they were worth. 

“T am sick of farming, and of the life of a 
farmer!” was the exclamation that had the ring 
of sincerity in it. 

“Oh, Nathan, how can you 
such a nice lot of land as you have?” And 
then Matilda dwelt on the beauty of the woods 


say so, and with 


that I was not to offend in that way any 


all! 


| lieve in.any thing else if I could!” 


| he was sorry, 
| them that night; 
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and the orchards and the springs of water, and 
the hills with their sheep and cattle. ‘ All it 
needs to make it perfect,” said, ‘is a white 
cottage nestled under the maple-trees at the 
end of the lane. 

“That's a pretty notion enough that of love 
in a cottage,” said Nathan, chilling all her en- 
thusiasm; “but be-hanged if I believe in it 
much, after all! Any how, I'm sick of farm 
ing; it’s all hard and hateful, and 


it! 


she 


I'm sick of 
** You don’t believe in love in a cottage, after 
After all what?” 

* Oh, I don't know—after all that’s been said 
about it,” Nathan answered with a slight 
of impatience. 

** Well, I do believe in it, and I wouldn't be 
And Matil 
da began to paint the picture with all the glow 
ing colors that the loving heart reflects so well 
but Nathan inter 
an ejaculation so completely out 


tone 


upon the outward world; 
rupted her by 
of sympathy with her that she could not go on, 
and both felt it a relief when Mrs. Hastings, 
from the open window of the kitchen, called 
out, “Come, children, supper is ready !” 

What pains she had taken that Nathan might 
miss nothing to which he was used at home, 
and how delicious and plentifully hospitable it 
all was! The tea-pot was of tin, to be sure, 
but bright as silver, and the tray was covered 
with a napkin as fine as her cunning fingers 
could spin, and as white as the driven snow. 
The bread was scarcely less white, and the but- 
ter was golden and hard, and all printed over 
with field-lilies. Then there was the honey, 
and the gooseberries, and the cake, and the 
cream—but what need that we should name all 
the inviting delicacies there spread out ? 

**Come, Natty, you shall sit opposite Tilly,” 
says Mrs. Hastings, herself sitting down; but 
Nathan blushed, and stammered an excuse— 
but he could not drink tea with 
he had promised to be at 
home. 

*“ But we will not have you excused!” cries 
Mrs. Hastings, with good-natured defiance. 
“Your promise to us is the oldest, isn’t it, 
Tilly? So sit down without more ado. A 
pretty story it is if I am to go to all this trou- 
ble for nothing !” 

But still the young man positively declined. 
He must not, could not, dare not; he had 
come, indeed, only to make his apologies, and 
bring an invitation from his mother for Mrs. 
Hastings and Tilly to pass the evening with 
her. Would they come? With all his heart 
he hoped so. And he glanced at Matilda dis- 
trustfully. She saw his appeal, but did not 


| answer it with look or smile; and then he said, 


approaching her and taking her hand: “ Prom- 
ise that you will come, won't you?” 

‘Tt shall be just as mother says,” she an- 
swered, as though it were a matter of no inter- 
est to her, and she took her place at the table. 


‘Really, Nathan, I don’t like it one bit!” 
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says Mrs. Hastings, half in earnest. 
don’t you persuade him to stay, Tilly ?” 

‘* Because I see he prefers to go,” she said ; 
‘and I am sure I would not stand in his way 
for the world!” 

**Oh, Matilda, you are not angry with me, I 
hope!” Nathan said, stepping forward impulsive- 
ly; “if you are going to be vexed about it I 
will stay at any rate.” 


“Why 


She answered that she was not vexed—a lit- | 


tle disappointed, that was all; and he, in his 
dull apprehension, did not feel that a little dis- 
appointment on her part was a matter for any 
serious consideration on his—a matter worth 
his while to consider at all, indeed. Never- 
theless he felt, somehow, uncomfortable with 
himself as he took his leave. 

His father’s house was two miles distant from 
the small tenement in which Mrs. Hastings lived, 
and for the first half mile of the way he rode 
slowly, thinking over the constrained interview 
with Tilly, and of their parting, more like the 
parting of strangers than lovers. ‘Then saying, 
“It will all be right when I see her again. I 
will make it right—I must!” he touched the 
flank of his gray young horse with the silver 
spur he wore and galloped home, believing that 
it was already the same as settled. Lamsie 
was at the gate waiting for him. 

‘*You good-for-nothing scape-grace!” she 
said, pelting him with roses as he dismounted, 
“I have a great mind never to speak to you 
again as long as I live! Here have I been this 
long half hour watching and waiting and weep- 
ing for you. Just look at my eyes! aren’t they 
all dim with tears?” And she bent her round, 
rosy face coquettishly near. 

Nathan caught her round the waist and 
kissed her, as she perhaps designed that he 
should; when, breaking from his ayms, she ran 
down the walk before him, crying, with mock 
displeasure, that she would go straight and tell 
her mother. 

Lamsie was older than Matilda by ‘three 
years, but she was only a big spoiled child; 
and what was more, she was incapable of ever 
being any thing else. She was one of those 
soft, pulpy, rosy creatures that decay without 
ever having ripened into womanhood. She was 
pretty to look upon, as a doll is pretty, but she 
lacked soul and lacked heart, if the truth must 
be told. She had some sentiment, of that shal- 
low character that is exhausted by a year of 
matriage, and she had really fine hair and 
teeth, and a great many fine dresses, rings, 
ribbons, and furbelows. And many a man 
wiser than Nathan has thought before now that 
fine feathers make a fine bird. 

The sprightly ease and freedom of her man- 
ners contrasted, to his thinking, charmingly 
with the shy ways and bashful sincerity of the 
country-bred girls with whom he was acquaint- 
ed. Then every man has his weak hour, not 
to say weak side; and, besides, there are things 
happening about us all the time that we do not 
pretend to account for—as, for instance, how 


| the snake charms the bird; but that it is done 
| we all know, though doubtless the bird, once 
out of the awful jaws, would be able to give us 
| very little light upon its case. 

“And where is Mrs. Hastings and Matilda ?” 
| inquires the mother of Nathan as he goes into 
| the tea-room. ‘Then it came out that he had 

not asked them to come home with him to tea, 
| but only for the evening. ‘‘ Well,” says Mrs. 
Armstrong, in great displeasure, “it is no won- 
| der they didn’t come. I would not have ac- 
| cepted sucha poor invitation neither!” 

Nathan was perhaps a little humiliated that 
his mother should be cross with him, and per- 
haps too anxious to appear independent before 
his cousin Lamsie, and made haste to say that 
for his part he was quite willing that both Mrs. 
Hastings and her daughter should do as they 
chose; he certainly had not urged them. 

** Suppose we run over after tea,” says Lam- 
sie, smiling her sweetest, ‘“‘and fetch them home 
with us?” 

It was not that she cared so much for the 
disappointment of Nathan’s mother, but rather 
that she liked the prospect of a long walk with 
Nathan; and besides, she was one of those rest- 
less creatures that are never satisfied more than 
five minutes any where. 

“That would be fetching them a day after 
the fair,” says Mrs. Armstrong, who did not like 
the prospect of the long moonlight walk for her 
son with the like of Lamsie. 

But Nathan said, quickly, ‘* We will go and 
pass the evening with them, then; we are not 
obliged to fetch them the day after the fair.” 

**That will do better,” Mrs. Armstrong says, 
seeing that she could not prevent the moonlight 
ramble ; and then she says she will go along and 
‘““make her apology at any rate, since Nathan 
is no more to be trusted.” 

“I'm sorry I didn't know your mind, mo- 
ther,” says Nathans 

“I’m sorry you don’t know your own,” she 
answers, sharply; and then there was silence 
till Lamsie broke in with— 

“Come now, good, sweet Aunt Armstrong, 
don't be cross with poor Nat. This Tilly has 
shown him the cold shoulder, that’s evident, 
and no wonder it put things out of his head. 
Own the truth now, Nat, isn’t it so?” 

And then she clapped her hands and laugh- 
ed, asking him if he didn’t feel a little bit bet- 
ter as time went on. Then she ran round to 
him at the table where he sat, and put a great 
lump of sugar in his tea, to make up, she said, 
for deficiency of accustomed sweetness. Then 
she teased him about his hair, and told him she 
knew he had been trying to make himself irre- 
sistible, and that she had never in all her life 
seen him look so awfully ugly! “Just see for 
yourself!” she cried, holding him round the 
neck, and forcing him to see himself in the pol- 
ished bow] of his tea-spoon. 

“It was too bad of you, Lamsie,” whispered 
Nathan, as his mother was putting away the 
| tea-things. 











To which the girl replied that she was only 


just in fun, and she was so sorry, and would he 


forgive her if she’d kiss him, and promese never 
to do so any more ? 
Yes, he would forgive her on those terms. 
And so she kissed him, and then she said it 
was all true she had been saying, and she would 
say it again, and then she ran laughing away. 


‘Well, Tilly, shall we go and see this charm- 
ing Miss Lamsie, or whatever her beautiful name 
may be?” Mrs. Hastings had said when the 
evening work was done. 


Matilda had burst into tears at that, and | 


there was an end of it; for the effect of tears, 
let poets say what they will, is neither advanta- 
geous to the spirits nor the face. In vain Mrs. 
Hastings had said, * Don’t mind, child—the 
course of true love never did run smooth—it 
will all be right next time.” The more she 
had tried to comfort the poor girl the less she 
had been comforted; and so they sat in gloomy 
silence when the gay voices of the approaching 
visitors arrested their attention. 

The rose was gone from Matilda’s hair, and 
the brightness from her eyes and cheek, and she 
made no effort to appear more light-hearted 
than she was; she was young and simple-mind- 
ed, and knew nothing of the requisitions of so- 
Sesides, she could not readily come into 
sympathy with the fine young lady from town. 
If the truth must be told, she contrasted unfa- 
vorably that night with her shallow visitor, who 
had all she knew at her finger-ends, and was 
not disconcerted by any thing. 

Secing that Matilda failed to entertain her 
she entertained Matilda, running on from one 
gay trifle to another as lightly and as thought- 
lessly almost as the bird sings. What did she 
do with all the long days? And wasn’t she 
lonesome, and didn’t she get tired of seeing the 
same old moon and stars every night ? 
she should be moped to death, and run away 
with the very first fellow that would have her! 
And she turned smilingly upon Nathan, as 
though she should be only too glad to run 
away with the like of him. 

Then she found her own way into the gar- 
den, and came back with her arms full of roses, 
which she tossed about with playful profusion— 
over the heads and shoulders of the two elderly 
ladies, over Nathan, over the sleepy watch-dog, 
and all about the neatly-scoured floor. Her 
fair face was lighted up with smiles and good- 
nature, her white dress floated about her like a 
cloud of mist, and the airy nothings of her con- 
versation were pleasing, because they were per- 
fectly spontaneous and free from that tinge of 
melancholy which is apt to accompany deeper 
thoughtfulness. 

“She is a silly chatter-box, and vain and 
selfish withal,” mused Matilda, as she looked 
upon her from the dim corner of the room in 
which she kept herself withdrawn, “ but she is 
certainly pretty.” And this last she admitted 
with a little shiver of her whole body, as if 
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something cold and disagreeable had toached 
her. . 
She had done no injustice to the young lady 


| as to her selfishness and vanity; but they were 


qualities rather intuitively felt than seen as 
yet, being well hidden by her affluence of spir- 
its and gay good-humor, but sure to come to 
the surface with the inevitable pressure of time, 
or under the weight of any sudden trial or mis- 
fortune perhaps. A butterfly of the summer, 
she, that required a garden of roses, and all 
sunshiny and beautiful things for its pleasure— 
nay, more, for its very existence. 

Matilda must show her the big spinning- 
wheel, and then she must herself spin a thread 
or two, and Nathan must come and turn the 
wheel—the wool was as much as she could 
manage—and as often as she broke her thread 
she made him responsible, and gave him a pretty 
scolding for it ; and when she succeeded in wind- 
ing a perfect thread on the spindle, she clapped 
her little white hands and screamed with de- 
light. 

She wore a green spray and a little bunch of 
dark-blue violets in her golden hair, and Matil- 
da noticed with a jealous pang that they drooped 
low against her neck. As she shook back her 
tresses in her glee the flowers came to the 
ground, and then Nathan must adjust them; 
and when in his bashfulness he said he 
not reach so high, she answered with coaxing 
playfulness, ‘‘ Do now, dear Natty!” And when 
he still made excuses she dropped on her knees 
before him and bent her bright head low, so 
forcing him against his will to replace the flow- 


could 


ers. 

Her arms were bare and the neck of her dress 
so low as to secandalize the prim little country 
maiden, and she offered,her a shawl, express- 
ing the fear that she might take cold in the un- 
accustomed air. 

‘Qh, how good you are!” cries Lamsie, 
seizing and kissing the hand that offered the 
shawl, and then she says she will come and 
spin for her every day, and help her with the 
milking, and that in the evenings Nat shall let 
them ride the horses, and they will have such 
fun! 

She tossed the shawl about her shoulders 
with an airy grace that Matilda could never 
have counterfeited, and then she put it 
her head and made it into a hood, and crossing 
her hands demurely called herself a nun, string- 
ing her roses into a Matilda 
could not relax much, however—she coudd not, 
I say; she saw that Nathan was charmed, and 
she found it difficult to accord the charmer sim- 
ple justice. 

There was another who found it difficult to 
and that was Nathan’s mother. Sl a 
ready accepted Matilda as a danghter-in 


over 


rosary the while. 


1e ha 


and she was determined to accept no ot 
“The foolish boy!” she said to Mrs. Hastings, 
as they talked apart, “I feel like boxi 

ears and shutting him up inthe closet! A pret- 


” 


ty wife that chit would make him, to be sure! 
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And then she told Mrs. Hastings confiden- 
tially that her brother Tom was trying to coax 
Nathan off to town; that he had ‘offered him a 
fine salary, and an easy situation in his estab- 
lishment; and that she was very much afraid 
the boy would take up with it. Adding: ‘‘ And 
if he does, who knows what will come of it?” 
And by this Mrs. Hastings understood that she 
feared he would marry Lamsie, And she hint- 
ed as much, 

* Ah, that is just it!” says Mrs. Armstrong; 
“the boy doesn’t know his own heart, nor his 
own head, as it seems; and what will be the 
worst of it, he will find them out when it is too 
late—mark my words!” And then she says, 
spitefully, that the girl’s name is not Lamsie at 
all, but Eunice instead. ‘That is what she 
was named any how,” she goes on, “and what 
they always called her while they lived over the 


store on Fifth Street ; but since Tom has made 


money, and they have gone down onto Fourth 


Street, and got a stone front, plain Eunice has 


got converted into Lamsie somehow!” She 
didn’t see, for her part, what pretense they had 
for it; she was sure the names were not much 
alike. And then she said she would give Nat 
a talking to, and see if that would bring him to 
his senses; and directly after they all went 
away, Lamsie looking back and laughing and 
kissing her hand to Matilda again and again. 
And with her hanging on his arm, Matilda 
watched Nathan pass out of sight. Only once 
during the evening had he spoken apart with 
her, and then he had said with offensive anx- 
iety of tone, ‘* How do you like her, Til?” 

**She’s a pleasant little thing enough,” says 
Mrs. Hastings, as she locked the door, “ but 
she never did a day’s work in her life, I reckon, 
and Nathan has got too much sense to be car- 
ried away with the like of her!” 

There was no flutter in Matilda's heart when 
she slipped the blue lawn from her shoulders, 
as there had been when she put it on; all there 
was heaviness, and, to say the best of it, sus- 
pense. 
to which she had looked forward with such 
eager delightfulness of anticipation ! 

She did not sing at her spinning the next 
day, nor the next; and all the week went by, 
and still she had not repeated the song that 


she had joined in her thoughts to Nathan. | 


Lamsie had been to call upon her two or three 
times, but she had not returned the calls. She 
had not time, she said; and she feared, no 
doubt, that Nathan would think she was seek- 
ing to see him, and this she would not do, 
however much she desired it. Matilda knew 
by this time that Nathan had a chance of going 
to town, and she almost knew that he would 
go; still, she thought he would come and talk 
with her about it before he quite decided. 
From the window of the chamber where she 
spun she could see him at work in the hay-fields 
that adjoined her mother’s grounds every day; 
and often the wheel stopped, and she stood 
with the wool in her hand quite still, as she 
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And this, then, had been the evening | 











| saw Lamsie come into the field with a pitcher 


of water in her hand, or with a rake across her 
shoulder. Sometimes, when Nathan stopped 
to drink, they would remain apparently chatting 
together a good while; and sometimes they 
would sit down in the shade, nearer each other 
than she liked to see them sit. 

She could fancy the girl’s ringing laugh as 
she tossed the hay over Nathan while he stooped 
before her swinging the scythe; and once she 
saw him chase and catch her, and put his face 
very close—close enough to have kissed her. 
All this made her very uneasy, and was enough 
to keep her from singing, as it did. 

““What is the matter, my child? Do cheer 
up!” Mrs. Hastings said, time after time. But 
she knew well enough what was the matter, 
only she had not the heart to acknowledge it 
openly, and almost thought by ignoring it she 
could make it as though it were not. Perhaps 
we have all of us done something of the sort at 
some time. 

Matters, meantime, were going from bad to 
worse, if the truth had been known. When 
Lamsie raked the hay for Nathan, and picked 
out the flowers and tossed them in his bosom, 
she tempted him to retaliate in the like playful 
fashion; and so it often happened that their 
hands met, and sometimes it happened that the 
playful quarrel ran almost into earnest, and 
then it was to be made up, and we all know 
what comes of such things. What came of it 
with them was, in the first place, that the work 
was neglected; and, in the next place, that the 
lost time must be made up, and so Lamsie 
would stay, hindering and helping, till long 
after dark, as it fell out once or twice; and 
upon these occasions, as they walked home 
through the shadows, it happened that Na- 
than’s arm was around her waist. 
| Two or three times, at the beginning of her 
| visit, Lamsie had ‘‘run in,” as she called it, to 
see Matilda, but the visits grew shorter with 
each repetition. She had always promised 
“Nat” that she would assist him in the garden 
or the hay-field, or at whatever he chanced to 
be about, and Matilda never insisted that she 
should break her promise. So the end of the 
week came, and for several days Lamsie had 
not ‘‘run in” at all. 

And now it was known to Matilda, through 
| general rumor, that Nathan Armstrong was 
| going to leave the farm for good and all—go- 
ing to town to live with his uncle Tom and be- 
come a fine gentleman, and forget his country 
| friends and neighbors, so people said. Every 
word of this sort, and many such were spoken, 
went like a knife through the heart of Matilda ; 
but she pondered in silence, and breathed nev- 
er a word of reproach or of complaint. Na- 
than was blinded, bewildered, for a time, but 
he was still true-hearted; she never dreamed 
that he could really prefer another to her, be- 
| cause she knew she could not prefer another to 
him; and then, had he not told her in a thou- 
| sand ways that he loved her? She blamed 
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than she blamed him for giving her cause. She 
was unreasonable ; she hoped and exacted too 
much. But under all and over all there was a 
boding of ill, that kept her from smiling and 
from singing as she used. 

Mrs. Armstrong was out of all patience, as 
she said to her neighbor Mrs. Hastings, to 
think that Nat was come of age now, and had 
his fifty acres, and his own team, and his choice 
of the cows, and his father to assist him in the 
building of a house, and just as nice a little 
sweet-heart as ever was, into the bargain, and 
he must go and throw it all away! And for 
what? He would see for what before he was 
many years older; but young heads couldn’t be 
put on to old shoulders, she supposed, and Nat 
would have to burn his fingers before he could 
be made to know that fire was hot! She had 
a dozen coverlets and sheets, and table-linen, 





herself more, in reality, for harboring a doubt | 


and all things to match, laid away in the press, | 


that had been called Tilly’s things for a year 
past, and now to think! Well, they might lie 
there seven years and rot before Tom’s Eunice, 
the lazy, good-for-nothing thing, should have 
them! She had talked and talked to Nat, but 


what good came of it ?—the more she said against 


Eunice, why the more he was for her; and he 
was not a child any more so that she could shut 
him up in the closet; she only wished he was, and 
she’d keep him there for one while she guessed. 

In this way the disappointed mother got some 
bitter comfort ; but not much, for there is never 
much comfort to be got out of being wroth with 
one we love. 

Natty was Natty, and her own boy after all; 
and she could not bear that he should burn his 


fingers and learn for himself that fire was hot. | 


Perhaps, if he had his own head for a while, he 
would see the folly of his ways, and be glad 
enough to come back and settle on the fifty 
acres. This was the last consolation she could 
get for herself when she was driven to the wall, 
and forced, for the time being, to give up her 
cherished plan. So with one gleam of sunshine 
among her shadows, she washed, and bleached, 
and pressed, and knitted, and darned, and mend- 


“ Ah, but you mustn't scold now, dear aunty, 
because if you do I shall cry; and I am so sor- 
ry about the shawl, indeed I am, and I'll give 
her one of mine, so do pray forgive me !” 

She had fallen on the neck of her aunt and 
was kissing her, and the kind-hearted woman 
was in some sort pacified, and dismissed her 
with a little box of the ear that was half in earn- 
est and half in play. 

The evening was beautiful, and it was the 
last walk they would have together through the 
green lane, so they made it leisurely, and Mrs. 
Hastings and Matilda were just lighting their 
candle to go to bed when the click of the gate- 
latch detained them. 

*“‘T was sure he would come, mother! I was 
sure of it! That is his step!” and putting down 
the candle Matilda ran and opened the door. 
It was Nathan sure enough; but not as she ex- 
pected to see him, not alone. 

“I knew you would never forgive me if I 
came without Lamsie,” he said; “and so I have 
fetched her along. Besides, she needed the 
exercise, for she does nothing from morning till 
night; she is a very lazy creature. I wish she 
was a little more like you, Matilda!” 

And with that they came laughing into the 
house, and Lamsie kissed Matilda on the cheek, 
saying: ‘‘I am sure I second your wish, Nat, 
with all my heart!” And then she told Matilda 
that her cousin was a great big story-teller, so 
he was, and that he made her out as bad as she 
could be, and that she meant to be avenged on 
him when she got him away from his friends. 

“ And so it is really true that you’re going to 
leave your friends, is it, Nathan?” says Mrs. 
Hastings, turning very serious eyes upon him. 

“For a short time,” he answers; ‘that is, 
I am going to town, but I shall be home every 
week, you know.” 

“ And you had like to have gone without so 
much as mentioning it. Really, Natty, I don’t 
think it was kind of you!” 

And then he laughs gayly, and says such a 
trifling matter was hardly worth mention, and 


| that he has been so busy, and that he has in- 


ed, and got all Nat’s wardrobe in the best con- | 


dition possible against his going. And the old 
trunk that had been his father’s was packed, 
and the last day, and the evening of the last day 
of the home-staying, was come. 

“You are going to see Matilda?” says she, 
when the latest “‘ chores” were done. 

“Ofcourse weare,” answers Nathan. “Come, 
Lamsie, get your shaw] and hat.” 

“Ts that Matilda’s shawl, Eunice, and torn 
in that way ?” says Mrs. Armstrong, taking hold 
of the shawl, a part of which the careless girl 
had left among the briers in the hay-field. 

“Yes, aunty, but I'll get her another; this 
was an old thing any how!” 

“See that you do,” says Mrs. Armstrong, to 
the manifest annoyance of her son; and then 
she says, ‘‘if you were my girl I would give you 
a downright scolding!” 








tended to come night after night, but has been 
somehow prevented ; and he appeals to Lamsie 
to say if all is not just as he has stated it 
to be. 

“Oh! we have no fault to find, of course,’ 
says Mrs. Hastings, “ only we should have been 
glad to see him.” And not another word was 
said about his going away first or last. 

Lamsie asked Matilda about her spinning, 
and said she was so sorry not to have learned 
more, and that next time she came to the coun- 
try she was going to be a better girl; that really 
her cousin Nat had made her help him all the 
time; her poor hands were blistered with rak- 
ing, and she showed the palms to Matilda, ask- 
ing her to have pity upon a poor, helpless girl 
that was the victim of such a tyrant! But 
there was constraint upon all parties; and aft- 
er a little commonplace talk the visit came to 
an end, Nathan saying that he had no doubt 


’ 
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but that he should see them oftener than ever 
when he came to be further removed. 

** You will be more likely to forget us alto- 
gether,” says Matilda, repressing her tears. 

‘* Forget you!” says Nathan; “not till my 
right hand forgets its cunning!” But he said 
it with a lightness and gayety that made the 
words almost a mockery; and the next minute 
he was chatting and laughing with his cousin 
far up the lane. 


And this, then, was the parting to which the 
true and tender-hearted young girl had looked 
forward with such hope and confidence. Fora 
little while all courage misgave her; her hands 
and her feet refused to obey her will, and the 
wheel stood idle against the wall; but she was 
young, and gradually hope resumed sway; but 
confidence lingered, for, when once lost, that is 
not got back so easily. We need not paint nor 


try to paint the flutterings and sinkings of the | 


heart with the coming and going of the tide; 
the blushes and the pallor that succeeded one 


another as news that was agreeable or the con- | 


trary came from time to time. Weeks went by, 
and hope faded into fear, and fear brightened 
into hope again and again; and at last the fears 
vanished and hope was predominant——Nathan 
was come once more. 

And they walked in the garden and sat on 
the thyme bank by the bee-hives in the soft 
moonlight, and the young man told the girl all 
about his new life, and all about the high am- 
bition he was beginning to nurse. He meant 
to be a rich man yet; he had been a baby to 
think of marrying with only his hands and fifty 
acres of land! He must wait. He did not say 
we must wait, but Matilda did not notice that ; 
and perhaps, after all, there was as much hap- 
piness in the anticipation as the reality. This 
was a new tone for Nathan, to be sure—but 
were they not alone together on the thyme bank, 


and was not her hand in his, and how should the | 
oppressed her at the first words. 


simple and single-hearted child be distrustful 
or afraid? Nathan was come back, and every 
thing must needs be right! 

He spoke not one word of Lamsie, and Ma- 
tilda had not the heart toname her. He called 


Matilda his good angel, and said how much he | 
had needed her help and guidance amidst the | 


temptations that were constantly being thrown 
in his way. She would never forsake him, he 
hoped; never cease to be to him a steadfast 
star, let come what would. She was very dear 
to him—dearer than he could say; and he al- 
most wished it were possible to die for her then 
and there; to have the bees humming about him 
and the long grass blowing over his face were 
an end to be coveted indeed! And then he 
sighed aud hung his head, and they remained 
a long time silent, Matilda pitying him from 
the bottom of her innocent heart, and wonder- 
ing why so strange and sad a mood had come 
over him. 

If she had been older or wiser in the world’s 


wisdom she would have seen that all was not 


| most 
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right. Perhaps it was as well that she did not 
see; it put the evil day afar off. 

She did not remember till after he was gone 
how little he had said that was not shadowy 
and vague; as she looked back and tried to 
catch it, it escaped her like the mist or the 
moonlight, and she could not but wonder what 
it was out of which she had gotten so much 
happiness at the time. 

When her mother asked her at what time 
Nathan was coming again, she was vexed with 
her mother. He had said nothing about com- 
ing again, and when pressed and forced to ad- 
mit it, she was more vexed than ever, but not 
with him. Ohno! He had not thought of it 
perhaps, and perhaps, in the multiplicity of his 
cares and the embarrassments of an occupation 
new to him, he did not himself know when he 
should come; but it would be as soon 
ble, she was sure of that. 

Had he not called her his “ angel,” and said 
he was “‘ready to die for her?” This was not 
saying he was ready to live for her, if she had 
chanced to think of it, but she did not chance. 
She saw through the medium of her own affec- 
tions, and she saw in some sort, as we all do, 
what she wished to see. And there was be- 
sides, even yet, underlying all her fears, an al- 
unshaken belief in his moral integrity. 
Almost unshaken, I say, for it had been, as the 
reader knows, jarred if not moved. She loved 
him all the same, and she could not bear a hint 
of his falsity, but somehow she found no rest in 
her love. 

One day, when a month was gone by since his 
last visit, there came a letter from Nathan. 
Matilda dare not break the seal, she feared so 
much, and by this time had reason to fear 
much. She hid it in her bosom, and there it 
fluttered over her heart the long summer after- 
noon; and not till the evening work was done, 


as possi- 


so 


|and the door of her chamber locked, did she 


A stifling sensaticn 
“My life- 
long friend, my good little angel,” it began. 


venture to draw it forth. 


| And then he went on as though no other rela- 


tion than one of friendship and neighborly re- 
gard had ever existed between them. He had 
fallen in love, he said, but he distrusted his 
judgment without her sanction, as he always 
did, and if she did not send him her approval 
he should certainly be very miserable. The 
lady was not so young nor so beautiful as her- 
self, and to be frank, he feared, nay, he knew 
she had not her excellent qualities; in truth 
he wished she were more like his own good lit- 
tle Tilly! But the meshes of fate were about 
him, and he was committed irretrievably. He 
could say to her, his angel, that he hardly knew 
whether to be glad or sorry. He hoped, how- 
ever, in case that the worst came to the worst 
(this was underscored and pointed with an ex- 
clamation), she and his Lamsie would always 
be the dearest of sisters, the truest of friends. 
This was the hope that gave him the swectest 
happiness he knew. He thought daily, nightly, 
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almost hourly of the delightful bours they had 
spent together, when it had sometimes seemed 
to their foolish imaginations that such hours 
were never to end—ay, he thought of them, and 
thought of them regretfully. Did Matilda re- 
member them? And would she consent to re- 
new those happy hours with another, more close- 
ly joined, but He hoped 
and believed she would say yes, for there was 


scarce dearer than she! 


nothing too much to expect of her generous na- | 
ture; though, if the cases were reversed, and he 

should venture to propose such a thing to his 

wayward Lamsie, she would tear his eyes out! 

Ah, my angel, my lost angel, I woul 1 she were 

more like you! 

Then he said the wedding-day was not even 
spoken of as yet; indeed it could hardly be 
called a real engagement, though it seemed to 
be regarded as such, insomuch that he felt him 
self tied to an apron-string! And then he said, 
“Do pity me, my darling! I am sometimes 
almost miserable!” No, the wedding-day had 
not been spoken of, but if ever there were «& 
wedding—he hated weddings, and wished the 
whole affair were over—and if there were bride- 
maids, and of course Lamsie must have her | 
way about that, would she, his dearest, best, 
sweetest friend, honor them and make them 
He would send her a 
dress—he supposed some flimsy affair would be 
required—he would send it, that she might have 
no trouble about it. ‘And now my dear Lam- 
sie’ —Lamsie was carefully erased, and Matilda 
inserted—*‘ I want you to write me a long, kind, 
loving letter, such as no other woman would or 
could write, but just what your gencrous na- 
ture will of itself prompt. Write me, darling, | 
from your very heart, and if you do not approve 
of the step Iam committed to, your better judg- 
ment shall be my ‘thus far.’ This I promise 
you sacredly, and that means a promise to be 
kept come what will.” If, however, he had 
her sanction he hoped she would make haste to | 
follow in his footsteps, and that her mate would 
be more perfect than he had found. And with 
this hope he was “always and always her affec- 
tionate friend and devoted admirer.” 

Was ever kindness crueler than this? 

Matilda read this letter calmly from first to 
last, and then she read it again word for word, 
and then she folded it, and went with it straight 
to her mother, and when she had put it in her 
hand she laid her head on her bosom, and said: | 
“Read it, dear mother, but let us say no word 
about it; and for the time to come I will try 
to be a better child to you than I have ever 
been—try to be worthier of the love that I know 
is true.” 

“As if you had not always been worthy—as 
if you had not always been too good!” cried 
the mother, bursting into a flood of angry tears; 
and then she said, ‘‘ God will never let him rest, 
and I hope—” 

“Qh, mother, mother!” interposed Matilda, 
placing one hand over the mouth that was ut- 
tering the revengeful hope, and then she took | 
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happy by being one? 
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the letter and laid it in the fire, and not another 
word was said about Nathan between them, or 
then, or ever. 

A long time after the gray ashes were blown 
to the winds they sat together in silence, the 
cheek of the mother resting on the daughter’s 


head, and many and many a night thereafter 


they sat the same way, each understanding the 
thoughts, but speaking no word that 
represented the thoughts. 

And the heart of the 
hearts do not break 
to do in and 
throbbed for many a weary day and month, and 
then it settled into a dreamless and hopeless 
quiet, and the face wore its old smile—a little 
sadder, but not less swect—and she took up the 
cares and duties of life with a more steadfast 
and energetic will. 

Matilda did not #ing the old song at her spin- 
ning, but she sung hymns instead; went much 


other's 


rirl did not break— 
sO ei ily as they are said 


suffered and ached 


stories—it 


n 


to church, and mused upon the green fields be 
yond the swelling flood, and tried to lay up her 
treasures there, not altogether without success, 
though not in perfect tranquillity. 

3ut though they were so silent in the house- 
held of Mrs. 
not silent, and, strange to say, there was little 
sympathy expressed for Matilda. 

‘* She was in love with Nathan Armstrong,” 
the gossips said, “ and he has gone off and mar 
ried his rich cousin, and left her to dance in the 
pig trou and they laughed as they said it, 
even as though a good thing had befallen them 
Then they wondered if she would not 
ashamed to show her head abroad, and a 


Hastings the neighborhood was 


ne 
gh! 


selves. 
be 
few, from sheer curiosity, made excuses to call 
at her mother’s house, simply to see for them 

she bore herself in } d 
She was calm, to all seeming, and kindly, and 
quiet as ever, and they one and all went vexed 
away that they could not get something ofa 
startling sort to tell about the town. 

Sut to go back alittle. The letter was never 
answered, and one day when the rumor was 
flying every where that a beautiful daughter-in- 
law was shortly to be brought home to Mrs. 
Armstrong, Nathan suddenly presented himself 
at the door of his forsaken little sweet-heart. 
He looked unhappy, restless, flushed with ex- 
citement, as if he were neither master of him- 
self nor of any thing. 

Would Matilda grant him one more last walk 
in the garden? That was what he was come 
toask. He had no right, he made no pretense 
of right, but would she grant him, of her sweet 
generosity, thus much ? 


selves how ier esertion. 


He was going away— 


| going out of the country, and might never have 


another favor to ask. He whispered this as sh« 
bent over her sewing work—a wedding-cap foi 
his mother—beneath the west window through 
which the sunset lights were shining darkly red, 


| for it was autumn and the close of the day. 


She turned the cap of fine yellow lace on her 
hand for a moment, and then put it down and 
went with him to the garden. He put one arm 
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about her when they turned down the narrow 
path, but she said, ‘‘No, Nathan!” without | 
smiling or blushing, and softly pushed the arm | 
away. Then he asked her why she had not 
written to him—perhaps that he did not know | 
what else to say. 

‘Because, Nathan, I had nothing to say to 
you, nor have I now,” she added, quietly, and | 
without anger. 

**Oh, Matilda, that is cruel, very cruel—if 
you only knew—” 

**T do know,” she answered ; ‘you were good 
enough to tell me, you remember ?” 

“But you don’t know, you don’t begin to 
know how much I suffer!” 

“Tam sure I am very sorry.” 

**Oh, Matilda, don’t kill me with such cold- | 
ness—I had hoped you would help me—it was 
madness I know, but I hoped.” 

**You yourself made it impossible for me to 
help you; and besides, what help can you need ? 
You have money, beauty, every thing you de- 
sire ?” 

“T haven’t what I desire—it is yourself I de- 
sire! to hold and to keep, from this day for- 
ward till death do us part!” 

And all against her will he put his arm aboft 
her and drew her to the thyme bank by the bee- 
hives, and so held her as he poured out. his 
heart, stirred now to the very bottom. He told 
her how his mother had vexed him with her 
constant importunities, and how she herself had 
been cold to him and held herself apart, just 
when he required her tenderness the most ; 
ambition had blinded, and at last beauty and 
artfulness bewildered him; and how, by one 
means and another, he had been pushed and 
goaded to the very edge of the precipice; but 
the last fatal step was not yet taken; would 
Matilda, his own little sweet-heart, all the true 
sweet-heart he had ever had, or ever could have, 
help him to recede ? 

No, she would not help him; he was not the 
man she had taken him for. 

** No, Matilda, nor am I the man I took my- 
self for; help me to be what I once thought 
myself, and what you once believed me!” 

Then he took all the blame upon himself, 
and abased himself to the very ground, confess- 
ing his utmost weakness and wickedness. 

But she only said, ‘‘ How can you begin to be 
true to me upon a lie to another? No, Na- 
than, you have shaped your own destiny; I 
must accept mine.” 

There was much more between them, but we 
need not repeat it; it ended where it began. 
At last Nathan said, picking a faint little flower 
that was yet struggling for life in the grass at | 
their fect : ‘‘ Forgive me, at least, and take this | 
in token of your forgiveness.” 

But she refused the flower. ‘‘I can not for- 
give you,” she said, “‘to-day, nor to-morrow, nor 
for twenty years.” 

Then he offered it again, saying her accept- | 
ance of his poor gift would add something to | 
his happiness. 


how 
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“T have nothing to do with your happiness 
or misery,” she said. “They are of your own 
making; go and keep the faith you have plight- 
ed!” 

‘*Ts not a bad promise—one that was wrung 


| from me, too—better broken than kept ?” 


“You might come to think another bad to- 
morrow. And if you did not, why you are not 
the man I took you for, that is all.” 

It was quite dark now, and the wind blowing 
chill. ‘‘ Where is your shawl ?” asked Nathan, 
endeavoring to shield her. 

“With your Lamsie,” she answered, “ but 
let us go in; the last time we walked here I 
waited till you, in your weariness, proposed it, 
and I have no desire to repeat that experi- 
ence.” 

“Nor any other you have had with me ?” 

“No, nor any other.” 

“God help me, then!” cried Nathan, and hid 
his eyes in his arm that his tears might at least 
be unseen. And as he sat thus she arose and 
walked away from him. 

A month after this there came a little pack- 
age to Matilda, sent-her from Lamsie on her 
wedding-day ; the pa ‘kage contained arich and 
beautiful shawl, and to save the offense, a re- 
minder of the pretty one she had so negligently 
carried off, and which, if her dear friend would 
allow her, she begged leave to keep. 

Matilda returned the fine shaw] with the sim- 
ple statement that she preferred her own; and 
this was all the intercourse there ever was be- 
tween the two women. 


MEDICAL DELUSIONS OF THE 
OLDEN TIME. 





HE possession of medical knowledge was 
considered by the ancients to be an in- 
spiration from Heaven, and so Ashmole de- 
clares physic to be ‘‘a divine science, even 
God's theologie; for the Almighty wrote his 
Scripture in that language before he made 


Adam to reade it. The ten fathers before the 
flood, and those that followed, together with 
Moses and Solomon, were the great physitians 
in former ages, who bequeathed their heavenly 
knowledges of naturall helpes to those they 
judged as well worthy, in honesty and indus- 
try, as capable thereof: and from their pierc- 
ing beames all nations enlightened their tapers. 
Abraham brought it out of Chaldea and be- 
stowed much thereof upon Egypt, and thence 
a refulgent beame glanced into Greece.” 
Judicial Astrology, Alchemy, and Natural 
Magic were the progenitors of chemistry and 
modern medicine: thus, imposture begat sci- 
ence; at any rate it was the forerunner. Ney- 


| ertheless, it is not to be presumed that the an- 


cients regarded these in any other light than 
as sciences; in fact, they were the sciences of 
ignorance. They were the best and most effi- 
cacious of the times in which they were in 
vogue. Astrology was the one of greatest an- 
tiquity, and in some of its forms has continued 
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with the superstitious to the present day. To 
a greater or lesser extent “the rising and set- 
ting of the stars, the eclipses of the sun and 
moon, the appearance of comets or other fiery 
meteors, the aspects, conjunctions, and opposi- 
tions of the planets, have all been considered 
to be intimately influential in the production 
as in the relief of diseases.” Frascatorius, a 
poet and physician, sought for the causes of 
Certain positions of 
the heavenly bodies he considered to be of ma- 
lignant influence, by which contagious diseases 
were produced. 


diseases in the heavens. 


A conjunction of many stars 
under the large fixed stars predicted a conta- 
gion; falling stars and comets denoted putre- 
faction. The Jesuit Kircher, after a strict ex- 
amination of almanacs and astrological tables, 
contended that putrid diseases had always pre- 
vailed at those times when the planets Mars 
and Saturn were in conjunction. He there- 
fore inferred that those two planets emitted 
very deadly exhalations, which infected the air 
and all terrestrial productions with a putrescent 
tendency, when myriads of animalcules were 
instantly generated, and the plague, the small- 
pox, the measles, or some other putrid fevers 
became inevitable. 

surton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, says: 
* Paracelsus is of opinion ‘that a physician with- 
out the knowledge of stars can neither under- 
stand the cause or cure of any disease, either 
of this [melancholy] or gout, not so much as 
toothache ; except he see the peculiar geniture 
And for 


and scheme of the party affected.’ 
this proper malady [melancholy] he will have 
the principal and primary cause of it proceed 
from the heaven, ascribing more to stars than 
humors, ‘and that the constellation alone many 
times produceth melancholy, all other causes 


set apart.” He gives instance in lunatic per- 
sons, that are deprived of their wits by the 
moon’s motion; and in another place refers all 
to the ascendant, and will have the true and 
chief cause of it to be sought from the stars. 


Neither is it his opinion only, but of many Ga- | 


lenists and philosophers, though they do not as 
peremptorily maintain as much.” 

Even Hippocrates and Galen held a knowl- 
edge of astronomy to be essential to physicians. 
The latter declares all who are ignorant of it 
to be no better than homicides. By astrono- 
my these ancient physicians meant astrology. 


Chaucer, too, in his picture of a good physi- 


cian, says: 
‘With us there was a doctor of physike ; 

In al the world was thar non hym lyk 

To speke of physike and of surgerye, 

For he was groundit in astronomie. 

He kept his pacient a ful gret del 

In hourys by his magyk naturel ; 

Wel couth he fortunen the ascendent 

Of his ymagys for his pacient.” 
This idea, carried to excess in olden times, and 
the especial favorite of empirics, is now reduced 
to the one simple fact that diseases are much 
dependent upon the weather and the state of 
the atmosphere. 


!ing their countenance to them. 


Closely allied with astrology was alchemy, 
the chief theory involved being the transmuta- 
tion of the baser metals into gold and silver. 
Secondary objects were to remedy diseases and 
prolong life, even to an indefinite period. In 
all their theoretical practice alchemists were 
evidently ruled by the want or love of money. 
Thus Henry VI. endeavored to recruit his 
The 
record of his singular proposition contains ‘the 
most solemn and serious account of the philos 
the search after it, 
and dispensing with all statutes and prohib 


empty coffers by recourse to this pursuit. 


opher’s stone, encouraging 


tions to the contrary,” referring doubtless to an 
enactment of Henry IV. prohibiting “the craft 
of multiplication.” Alchemists all over Europe 
supposed this stone to be endowed not onh 
with the power of transmuting the baser metals 
into gold, but also the power of curing and pre 
venting disease, and prolonging indefinitely the 
period of human existence. What connection 
there can be between a metal-changing 
and 
ceive; but the analogy was never questioned 


agenc, 


a health-giving one it is difficult to con 


by any of the multitude of alchemists, as they 
worked day and night so earnestly and patient 
ly over their crucibles, nor by the people, who 
were eager to welcome with plaudits the for 
tunate one who should make the grand dis- 
covery. 

Elias Ashmole, who styled himself ** Mercuri 
ophilus Anglicus,” 
*'Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum’ 


has collected together in his 
many cu 
** Judiciall 
astrologie is the key of naturall magick, and 
this 
wrote 
“ My 


} 


adopt- 


rious pieces on alchemy. He says: 
naturall magick the doore that leads to 
blessed [the philosopher's } stone.” He 
in his diary, under date May 13, 1653 : 
father Backhouse,” an astrologer who had 
ed him for his son, a common practice with 
those men, “ lying sick in Fleet ‘Street, over 
against St. Dunstan’s Church, and not knowing 
whether he should live or die, about eleven of 
the clock told me in sy//ables the true matter 
of the philosopher's stone, which he bequeathed 
to me as a legacy.” ‘ By this we learn,” 
Disraeli, ‘that a miserable wretch knew 


says 
the 
art of making gold, yet always lived a beggar; 
and that Ashmole really imagined he was in 
He thu 
sen Jonson in his play of 


possession of the syllables of a secret.” 
verified the hit of 
“The Alchymist :” 
“Tf all you boast of your great art be true, 
Sure willing poverty lives most in you.” 
Puerile as may appear such vagaries, it has 
nevertheless been maintained that they have 
been of great advantage to the development of 
science. For all this, it appears strange that 
men of eminence in letters and science should 
have been guilty of the egregious folly of giv- 
Sir Thomas 
Browne rendered much assistance to the alche- 
mists of his day. Dr. John Dee held a firm 
belief in the theory of transmutation, and de- 
clared to Sir Thomas that he had “ ocularly, 
undeceivably, and frequently beheld” the change 








of base metal into gold and silver. Lord Ba- 
con speculated upon it, and said: ‘‘The sons 
of chymistry, while they are busy seeking the 
hidden gold, whether real or not, have, by turn- 
ing over and trying, brought much profit and 
convenience to mankind.” And Sir Isaac New- 
ton is said once to have entertained the possi- 


bility of finding it, and that he also acknowl- | 
edged that the idle and vain pursuit of astrolo- | 


gy had led him to cultivate astronomy. 
There appears to have existed even in the 


present century a “forlorn hope” that what | 
could not be produced by alchemy will yet be | 


effected by modern chemistry. Dr, Girtanner, 
of Gottingen, a few years ago adventured the 


prophecy that ‘‘in the nineteenth century the | 
transmutation of metals will be generally known | 


and practiced. Every chemist and every artist 
will make gold; kitchen utensils will be of silver, 
and even gold, which will contribute more than 
any thing else to prolong life, poisoned at pres- 
ent by the oxides of copper, lead, and iron, 
which we daily swallow with our food.” 

We may now pass to notice some few of the 
delusions attendant upon the ancient systems 
of medicine and surgery. The real history of 
these sciences this paper can scarcely touch. 
[t appears as if we must go back even to the 
garden of Eden for the origin of them. Le 
Clere contends that our first parent was not 
only the first accoucher but also the primary 


physician and surgeon in the world; and Bram- | 


billa, surgeon to the Emperor Francis II. of 
Austria, attributes the invention of surgical in- 
struments to Tubal Cain, “the instructor of 
every artificer in iron and brass.” According 
to Dr. Thomson, Geber, of the seventh century, 
wrote the earliest chemical treatise in existence. 
Dr. Johnson pronounces the word gibberish or 
geberish to have arisen from the style of his 
writings. Among other beginnings, we may 


notice that Hippocrates was the first physician | 
to relieve medicine from the trammels of super- | 


stition and the delusions of philosophy. 

The zodiacal signs of ancient astrology are 
still left tous. The appropriation of the con- 
stellations to the various parts of man was of 
Egyptian origin. Manlius has thus described 
them: “The Ram claims the head; the Bull, 
the neck; the Twins, the arms; the Crab, the 


breast; the Lion, the thorax; the Virgin, the | 


bowels ; the Scales, the reins ; the Scorpion, the 


secrets; the Archer, the thighs; the Goat, the | 


knees; the Water-carrier, the legs; and the 
Fishes, the feet.” 

Southey, in his “ Doctor,” admirably and hu- 
morously describes the anatomy of man’s body 
as’ governed by zodiacal signs, as exhibited in 
that amusing work of the sixteenth century, 


the “‘ Margarita Philosophica :” ‘* There Homo | 


stands, naked but not ashamed, upon the two 
Pisces, one foot upon each ; the fish being nei- 
ther in air, nor water, nor upon earth, but self- 
suspended, as it appears, in the void. 
has alighted with two feet on Homo’s head, and 

as sent a shaft through the forehead into his 


Aries | 
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|brain. Taurus has quietly seated himself across 

his neck. The Gemini are riding astride a lit- 
tle below his left shoulder. The whole trunk 
is laid open, as if part of the old accursed pun- 
| ishment for high treason had been performed 
| upon him. The Lion occupies the thorax as 
his proper domain, and the Crab is in posses- 
sion of the abdomen. Sagittarius, volant in 
the void, has just let fly an arrow, which is on 
the way to his right arm. Capricornus breathes 
| outa visible influence that penetrates both knees ; 
Aquarius inflicts similar punctures upon both 
legs; Virgo fishes, at it were, at his intestines ; 
Libra at the part affected by schoolmasters in 
their anger; and Scorpio takes the wickedest 
aim of all.” 

Medicine originated in the East, passed into 
Egypt, thence into Greece, and was soon dis- 
| seminated over the whole civilized world. It 
being a popular belief that all disease was caused 
by the anger of the gods, the supposed remedies 
were at the outset almost entirely in the hands 
| of the priests, who, with their learning, readily 
| found wide scope to satisfy their cupidity by 
exciting and acting upon the credulity of the 
people: therefore the employment of amulets, 
charms, etc., to satisfy the demands of popular 
ignorance. 


To charms, talismans, and amulets we may 
allude under one general heading. The charm 
| and amulet differed only in the manner in which 
they were used. The talisman consisted of 
certain cabalistic characters engraved on metal 
or other material, and might be deposited in 
any place or carried about the person at will, 
without losing its efficacy, while the others were 
required to be worn. by the individual constant- 
ly. Fosbroke, in his ‘*‘ Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities,” arranged talismans into five divisions : 
1. The Astronomical, with celestial signs and 
intelligible characters; 2. The Magical, with 
extraordinary figures, superstitious words, and 
names of unknown angels; 3. The Mixed, of 
celestial signs and barbarous words, but not su- 
perstitious, or with names of angels; 4. The 
Sigilla Planetarum, composed of Hebrew nu- 
meral letters, used by astrologers and fortune- 
tellers; 5. Hebrew names and characters form- 
ed according to the cabalistic art. An illustra- 
| tion of the last class is given in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and reads: “It overflowed—he did 
cast darts—SuHapat is all-sufficient—his hand 
| is strong, and is the preserver of my life in all 
| its variations.” 
| Arnot, in his ‘* History of Edinburgh,” says 
that “on all the old houses still existing in 
Edinburgh there are remains of talismanic or 
cabalistical characters which the superstition of 
earlier ages had caused to be engraved on their 
fronts. ‘These were generally composed of some 
text of Scripture, of the name of God, or, per- 
haps, of an emblematic -epresentation of the 
resurrection.” 
| Talismans, charms, and amulets were used 
not only to cure and ward off disease, but also 
|to avert danger. In the Travels of Marco Polo, 








the Venetian, we read that, in an attempt of 
Kubla Khan to make a conquest of the islan 
of Zipangu, a jealousy arose between the two 
commanders of the expedition, which induced 
an order for putting all the inhabitants of the 
garrison to the sword; and that in obedience 
thereto the heads of all were cut off, excepting 
of eight persons, who, by the efficacy of a dia- 
bolical charm, consisting of a jewel or amulet 
introduced into the right.arm, between the skin 


and the flesh, were rendered secure from the | 


Upon | 


effects of iron either to kill or wound. 
this discovery being made they were beaten to 
death with a heavy club. 


For many diseases, and for convulsions and | 


fits particularly, rings composed of various sub- 
In 


1066 King Edward of England, dying, called to 


stances were supposed to be efficacious. 


him the Abbot of Westminster, and gave to 
him a ring which was said to have come from | 
the East—a miraculous gift to a pilgrim by St. | 
John the Evangelist; this had been given to} 
Edward by the palmer in token that the mon- 


arch’s decease was at hand. ‘St. Edward's 


ring,” long preserved in Westminster, was be- | 


lieved to be powerful in curing epilepsy and the 
cramp; and hence arose the custom of the En- 
glish kings solemnly blessing rings for distribu- 
tion, which were held potent in cure of disease. 
These rings, made either of gold or silver, were 
blessed always on Good Friday, and were com- 
posed of the metal of the king’s offering to the 
Cross on that day. The ceremony for blessing 
the cramp rings, and that for blessing epilepsy 
rings, involved certain prayers, the MSS. of 
which are still extant. Such rings were called 
‘*medicinable rings.” The use of these rings 
did not cease in England till the change of re- 
ligion, for we find notices of it in 1557 as a cus- 
tom in full force. It is not even yet wholly 
banished from the rural districts: ‘‘ instances 
occur where nine young men of a parish each 
subscribed a crooked sixpence to be moulded 
into a ring for a young man afflicted with this 
malady (epilepsy).” 

Somewhat akin to this strange fallacy was 
the view entertained by many, in fact by almost 
all, learned men in the Middle Ages, that the 
emerald changed color in the presence of any 
deadly poison. Hence they set this stone in 
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know for what purpose or who gave them.” 


Brand, in his ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,” acquaints 
us that in Berkshire, England, it was believed 
that a ring made from a piece of silver collected 
at the communion service was a cure for con- 
vulsions and fits of every kind. If colleeted on 
Easter Sunday its efficacy was greatly increased. 
In the county of Devonshire the people pre- 
ferred a ring made of three nails or screws that 
had been used to fasten a coffin, and that had 
been dug out of the church-yard. The London 
Medical and Physical Journal, for 1815, noticed 


a charm consisting of a silver ring contributed 


| by twelve young women, which, worn on one 


of the patient’s fingers, was successfully em- 
ployed in the cure of epilepsy. In Father 
Jerome Merolla de Sorrento’s ** Voyage to Con- 
go,” he mentions the foot of the elk as a certain 
remedy against epilepsy. The way to find out 
the foot in which the virtue lies, he says, is 
“knock the beast down, when he immediately 
lifts up that leg which is most efficacious to 
Then vou must be ready with 


to 


scratch his ear. 
a sharp scymitar to lop off the medicinal limb, 
and you shall find an infallible remedy against 
the falling sickness treasured up in his claws.” 

During the visitation of the plague in Lon- 
don, in 1665, resort was had to various delusive 
means to avert its ravages. of these 
were not only delusive but ludicrous. Amulets 
composed of arsenic were very commonly used 
in the region of the heart, upon the principle 
that one poison would destroy the other. [Sim- 
For the same purpose 


Some 


ilia similibus curantur.]} 
quills of quicksilver were worn about the neck, 
and also the powder of a toad. Pope Adrian, 
it is reported, was never without the latter. 
His amulet was composed of dried toad, arsenic, 
tormentil, pearl, coral, hyacinth, emaraz, and 
tragacanth. 

For headache Grose recommended as a cure 
‘a halter, wherewith any one has been hanged, 
tied about the head. Moss, growing upon a 
human skull, if dried and powdered and taken 
as snuff, is no less efficacious.” 

For fever, Brand, in his “ Popular Antiqui- 
ties,” gives the following from a manuscript in 


| his possession: ‘* Wryte thys wordys on a lorell 


signets, that they might ward off evil to them- | 


selves on the sight of this infallible talisman. | 


Southey has made use of this superstition in his 
wild tale ‘‘ Thalaba,” where Abdaldar places 
his hand quietly on the arm of the young de- 
stroyer: 
“Then, as in familiar mood, 

Upon the stripling’s arm 

The sorcerer laid his hand, 

And the fire of the crystal fled!” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1794, we are 
told that “a silver ring will cure fits, which is 
made of five sixpences, collected from five dif- 
ferent bachelors, to be conveyed by the hand of 
a bachelor toa smith that is a bachelor. 
of the persons who gave the sixpences are to 


| ale.” 


None | 


lef: ++ ysmael + ysmael + adjuro vos per an- 
gelum ut suporetur iste homo N., and ley thys 
lef under hys head that he wete not thereof, 
and let him eat letuse oft, and drink ip’e seed 
smal grounden in a morter, and temper yt with 
“The fever,” says Werenfels, “he will 
not drive away by medicines, but what is a 
more certain remedy, having pared his nails 
and tied them to a crayfish, he will turn his 
back, and as Deucalion did the stones from 
which a new progeny of men arose, throw them 
behind him into the next river.” 

Although not strictly relevant to the subject 
in hand, we can not forbear quoting a remark- 
able remedy for a specific fever. It is con- 





tained in an old book, entitled “‘ The Breviary 
of Health, by Andrew Boorde, Phisyche Doc- 
toure,” an Englishman, anno 1557: 








A Cure ror Y* Laz Fevre.—The 115th chapitre 
dothe showe of an evyll fevre, y* wich dothe much 
cumbre yonge persons, named Y°* Fevre Burden, or 
Lazie Fevre. 

Among all y* fevres I had almost forgot y* Fevre 
Burden, wyth wich many yonge men, yonge women, 
maydns, and other yonge persons be sore infected 
now-a-days. 

Y® Cause or Tue Inriruirie.—This fevre dothe cum 
naturally or els by evyll and slothful bryngynge upp. 
If it doe cum by nature, then is thys fevre not to be 
cured—for itt can never cum out of y® fleshe that is 
bred in y* bone. If it be by evyll bryngynge upp, itt 
may be holpen by deligent labour. 

Y* Remepie.—There is nothing for y® Fevre Burden 
as is Unguentum Baculinum; that is to sai—take a 
sticke or wand, of a yard of length and more, and lett 
itt be so grate as a man’s fynger; and with it anoint 
y® back and shoulders well, mornings and evenings, 
thys doe twenty-one days. If this evyll fevre be not 
holpen in that time, let them beware of waggynge on 
the gallows. ° 

Nota Bene.—And@ whyles they doe take thys medi- 
cine, see you putt no lubber wort in thyr pottage. 


For ague, the chips of a gallows put into a 
bag and hung around the neck was said to have 
been a cure. Spiders were used in a similar 
way for the same purpose. The most singular 
charm for the cure of ague, however, was the 
use of some supposed magical word. For in- 
stance, the letters composing the word Abraca- 
dabra are to be so written that, reading from 
the apex on the right and up the left side, the 
same word will be given as at the top: 

ABRAO 
BRAC 
RAO 
AO 

bs 


DABRA 
DABR 
DAB 
DA 

D 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 


or, the same word may be used thus: 


ABRACADABRA 
ABEACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRBRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 


This word was recommended on the authori- 
ty of Serenus Samonicus, a physician in the 
reign of the Tyrian Caracalla. The Jews at- 
tributed an equal value to the word Aracalan, 

Mr. Marsden, in his ‘ History of Sumatra,” 
mentions seeing a charm, consisting of a long 
narrow scroll of paper, upon the person of one 
of the natives, on which was written these sin- 
gular words: ‘‘-+- When Christ saw the cross 
he trembled and shaked: and they said unto 
him, hast thou the ague? and he said unto 
them, I have neither ague nor fever: and who- 
soever bears these words, either in writing or in 
mind, shall never be troubled with ague or 
fever. So help thy servants, O Lord, who put 
their trust in thee.” 

Another charm for ague was directed to be 
said up the chimney by the eldest female of the 
family on St. Agnes Eve. It ran thus: 
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“Tremble and go! 
First day shiver and burn: 
Tremble and go! 
Second day shiver and learn: 
Tremble and die! 
Third day never return.” 


Elias Ashmole, in his Diary, April 11, 1681, 
has entered: “‘I took early in the morning a 
good dose of elixir, and hung three 
about my neck, and drove my ague away. 
| gratias. 

Russell, in his “ History of Aleppo,” men- 
tions a charm used by the natives against mos- 
| quitoes! It consists of a little slip of paper, on 
which are inscribed certain unintelligible char- 
acters. The paper is pasted upon the lintel of a 
door, or over the windows. The power of dis- 
tributing these charms has descended heredi- 
tarily, and on a certain day of the year they 
are given gratis, 

Rich old Burton, in his ‘‘ Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy,” also mentions the use of spiders and 
their webs as a remedy for the same disease, 
in the following short and pleasant narrative. 
After saying that pxony doth cure epilepsy ; 
precious stones most diseases; a wolf’s dung 
borne with one helps the colic, a spider the 
ague, etc., he proceeds : 





spiders 
Deo 


* Being in the country in a vacation time not many 
years since, at Lindley, in Leicestershire, my father’s 
house, I first observed this amulet of a spider in a nut- 
shell lapped in silk, etc., so applied for an ague by my 
mother; whom, although I knew to have excellent 
skill in chirurgery, sore eyes, aches, etc., and such ex- 
perimental medicines, as all the country where she 
dwelt can witness, to have done many famous and 
good cures upon divers poor folks that were otherwise 
destitute of help; yet among all other experiments, 
this, methought, was most absurd and ridiculous. I 
could see no warrant for it. Quid arenea cum fibre? 
For what antipathy? till at length, rambling among 
authors (as often I do), I found this very medicine in 
Dioscorides, approved by Matthiolus, repeated by Al- 
derovandus, cap. de Arenea, lib. de insectis. I began to 
have a better opinion of it, and to give more credit to 
amulets, when I saw it in some parties answer to ex- 
perience.” 

It is an undoubted fact that most of the cures 
attributed to these charms and amulets ought 
properly to be ascribed to mental influences, 
and the remainder to the efforts of nature. 
* Tmagination,” says Lord Bacon, “is next akin 
to a miracle—a working faith;” and it can not 
be questioned that in all ages of the world im- 
agination has effected a larger number of cures 
than medical skill. One or two instances may 
be cited for illustration: During the prevalence 
of the cholera in Canada a few years since a 
man named Ayres, who went from the United 
States, and was said to be a graduate of the 
| University of New Jersey, was given out to be 

St. Roche, the principal patron saint of the Ca- 
nadians, and renowned for his power in averting 
pestilential diseases. He was reported to have 
descended from heaven to cure his suffering 
| people of the cholera, and many were the cases 

in which he appeared to afford relief. Many 
| were thus dispossessed of their fright in antici- 
pation of the disease, who might, probably, but 








for his inspiriting influence, have fallen victims 
to their apprehensions. The remedy he em- 


ployed was an admixture of maple sugar, char- 


coal, and lard. 

A more modern and notable instance is thus 
given. Alexandre Dumas published some time 
ago, in a Paris daily paper, a novel in which 
the heroine, prosperous and happy, is assailed 
by consumption. All the gradual symptoms 


. . ! 
were most touchingly described, and the great- | 


est interest was felt for the heroine. 
One day the Marquis de Calomieu called on 
him. 


| 
** Dumas,” said he, “ have you composed the 


end of the story now being published in— ?” 

** Of course.” 

** Does the heroine die at the end ?” 

“Of course—dies of consumption. 
such symptoms as I have described how could 
she live ?” 

** You will have to make her live. 
change the catastrophe.” 

**T can not.” 

“Yes, you must; for on your heroine’s life 
depends my daughter's ?” 

‘Your daughter’s.” 


You must 


“Yes; she has all the various symptoms of | 


consumption you have described, and watches 


mournfully for every new number of your novel, | 


Now, | 


reading her own fate in your heroine’s. 
if you make your heroine live, my daughter, 
whose imagination has been deeply impressed, 
will live too. Come, a life to save is a tempta- 
tlon— 

‘* Not to be resisted.” 

Dumas changed his last chapter. 
ine recovered, and was happy. 

About five years afterward Dumas met the 
Marquis at a party. 


*“ Ah, Dumas!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ let me intro- | 


duce you to my daughter; she owes her life to 
you. There she is!” 

“That fine, handsome woman, who looks like 
Joan of Are?” 

“Yes. She is married, and has had four 
children.” 

‘¢ And my novel four editions,” said Dumas, 
**so we are quits.” 

In no particular instance was the power of 
imagination more evident than in what was 
termed the royal touch for the cure of the 
king’s evil, or scrofula; and this because hu- 
man credulity attached a thought of something 
divine to the touch of royalty. But it was men- 
tal influence alone, the same which explains the 
manifest diminution of sickness which was so 
often seen to follow the driving a nail into the 
wall of the Temple of Jupiter among the Ro- 
mans in the time of pestilence. The solemn 
pomp with which a dictator was chosen for this 
specific purpose, and the ceremony attending 
the performance of the act, were well calculated 


to inspire confidence in the minds of supersti- | 
It was the calm, cheerful, hope- | 
ful state of feeling thus diffused over the com- | 


tious people. 


munity that produced the iesult, though the 
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A fter | 


His hero- | 


people referred it to the appeasing influence 
which this public act was supposed to exert upon 
an offended deity. 

The practice of the royal touch, which seems 
to have originated in the belief that there is 
something sacred attached to the sovereign, 
was followed by all the monarchs of England 
from Edward the Confessor until the 
of the House of Brunswick. In one of the scenes 
of Shakspeare’s Macbeth (Act IV., Scene 3) he 
distinctly refers to it, and thereby shows the 
prevalent superstition of the times: 


accession 


MALcoum. 
Comes the king forth, I pray you? 
Doctor. 

Ay, Sir; there are a crew of wretched souis, 
That stay his cure: their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 

MALcoLM. 
“tor. 


Macpvrr. 
What's the disease he means? 
Mau 
"Tis call’d the evil; 
A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows; but strangely visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures: 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers: and ‘tis spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. 


I thank you, do [Exit 





»LM,. 


Passing over the claim of France to |! I 
foi 
healing, it may be interesting to notice a few 
} 
I 


sidered the first to exercise the royal touch 
isolated facts drawn from English history, which, 
although they may not enlighten us much, will 
| at least afford some diversion and illustrate t 
how great an extent the credulity of mankind 
| may be carried. 
| Collier, in his “‘ Ecclesiastical History of Great 
3ritain,” when speaking of Edward the Con 
| fessor, says “that the prince cured the king's 
| evil is beyond dispute; and since the credit of 
this miracle is unquestionable, I see no reason 
He 
then quotes William of Malmesbury as his au- 
thority, explains the nature of the disease, and 
| adds: “King Edward the Confessor was the 
first that cured this distemper, and from him 
it has descended as an hereditary miracle to his 
successors. To dispute the matter of fact, is 
to go to the excesses of skepticism, to deny our 
senses, and to be incredulous even to ridieu- 


| why we should scruple believing the rest.” 


| 


| 
| 


| lousness.” 

Henry VII., who was a strict observer of re- 
|ligious forms, established a particular service 
| to be used on occasion of healing, which is con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer,” pub- 
lished in the reign of Queen Anne. 

Dr. Badger says that Charles I. “excelled 
all his predecessors in the divine gift; for it is 
manifest beyond all contradiction, that he not 
only cured by his sacred touch, both with and 
without gold, but likewise perfectly effected 





256 
the same cure by his prayer and benediction 
only.” 

In no reign, however, did the practice pre- 
vail to such an extent as in that of Charles IT., 
and it is not a little remarkable that more peo- 
ple died of scrofula, according to the bills of 
mortality, during this period than any other. 
In Evelyn's ‘*‘ Memoirs” we have an account of 
one of the meetings for healing as follows: “6 
July, 1660. His majestie began first to touch 
for y® evil, according to costome, thus: his 
ma'’¢ sitting under his state in y* banquetting 
house, the chirurgeons cause the sick to be 
brought or led up to the throne, where they 
kneeling, y® king strokes their faces or cheeks 
with both his hands at once, at which instant 
a chaplaine in his formalities says, ‘ He put his 
hands upon them and he healed them.’ This 
is said to every one in particular, When they 
have been all touch'd, they come up againe in 
the same order, and the other chaplaine kneel- 
ing, and having angel gold strung on white rib- 
bon on his arme, delivers them one by one to 
his ma'’*, who puts them about the necks of the 
touched as they passe, whilst the first chaplaine 
repeats, ‘That is y® true light who came into 
y® world.’ Then followes an epistle (as at first 
a gospell) with the liturgy, prayers for the sick, 
with some slight alteration; lastly, y® blessing ; 
and then the h. chamberlaine and comptroller 
of the household bring a basin, ewer, and towel, 
for his mat'* to wash.” 

So general was the belief in the efficacy of 
this practice that Charles II. “ touched” near- 


ly a hundred thousand persons in the course of | 


twelve years. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, the lexicographer, it | 


appears, was touched by Queen Anne, March 30, 
1714. When four years and a half old, he was 


sent to the Queen to undergo this ceremony, at | 
the instigation of Sir John Floyer, a physician | 


of eminence, who practiced at Litchfield, the 
place of Johnson’s birth. 


of his life, and bore evidence to the virulence 
of the disorder. 

The history of the “royal touch” might be 
thus traced as followed by all the monarchs of 
England from Edward to Queen Anne, with the 
exception of William III., who rejected the fol- 
ly. It seems strange that such vast multitudes 
should have exercised faith in it; but, doubt- 
less, it was that very faith which effected such 
cures as were supposed to be made by the 
royal touch, Still, it is a singular fact, that 
during the reign of Charles II., when we might 
suppose from the number he “touched” the 
disease would be almost exterminated, that 
deaths from the “king’s evil” exceeded the 
number of any former period. 

History affords us many other delusions of 
lesser note, but no less interesting. It was a 
popular superstition, and exists in the present 
day to some extent, that the seventh son of a 
seventh son is an infallible physician, Thus a 
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Its inefficacy, in this | 
instance at least, was fully established, as he | 
suffered much from the disease during the whole | 





celebrated ancient author wrote: “‘ The seventh 
son of a seventh son is born a physician ; hay- 
ing an intuitive knowledge of the art of curing 
all diseases, and sometimes the faculty of per- 
forming wonderful cures by touching only.” M. 
Thiers confutes this point by saying much as 
follows: ‘ Many believe, in France, that the 
seventh son born in lawful marriage, if no girl 
comes between, can cure tertians, quartans, and 
even the king’s evil, provided he fasts three or 
nine days before touching the afflicted. But 
they reckon too much on the seventh, when 
they attribute to the seventh child, in prefer- 
ence to all the rest, a power which they might 
as well ascribe to the sixth oreighth. Of three 
of these seventh sons that I know, there are two 
who cure nobody, and the third has confessed 
to me that he once enjoyed the reputation of 
being able to cure numerous diseases, although 
he had never cured any. Consequently M. du 
Laurent has good reason to reject this visionary 
power, and place this method of curing the 
king’s evil in the rank of fables.” 

In Europe, many wells and fountains have 
various virtues superstitiously attached to them. 
‘To those which were medicinal pilgrims resort- 
ed, and also the sick for relief. They were 
called holy wells, or holy springs, wishing wells, 


etc., and various rites were performed at them 


at Easter, upon Holy Thursday, and other*par- 
ticular days. Grose, from a manuscript in the 
Cotton Library, tells us that “‘ between the towns 
of Alton and Newton, near the foot of Rosber- 
rye Toppinge, there is a well dedicated to St. 
Oswald. The neighbors have an opinion that 
| a shirt taken off a sick person and thrown into 
that well will show whether the person will re- 
cover or die; for, if it floated, it denoted the 
recovery ofthe party ; if it sunk, there remained 
no hope of their life ; and to reward the saint 
for his intelligence, they tear off a rag from the 
shirt, and leave it hanging on the briars there- 
abouts, where,” says the writer, “‘ I have seen 
such numbers as might have made a fayre 
rheme in a paper-myll.” 

Borlase, in his ‘* Natural History of Corn- 
wall,” England, notices a very similar method 
of curing insanity, mentioned by Carew, in the 
parish of Altarnum—*“ to place the disordered 
in mind on the brink of a square pool, filled 
with water from St. Nun’s well. The patient, 
having no intimation pf what was intended, was, 
by a sudden blow on the breast, tumbled into 
the pool, where he was tossed up and down by 
some persons of superior strength until, being 
quite debilitated, his fury forsook him. He 
was then carried to church, where certain mass- 
es were sung over him.” 

Sir Walter Scott notices a practice in Perth- 
shire, where several wells and springs are dedi- 
cated to St. Fillan, and are places of pilgrim- 
age and offerings, even among the Protestants. 
Thus he writes in his ‘‘ Marmion :” 

“Thence to St. Fillan’s blessed well, 


Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispel 
And the crazed brain restore.” 








“These wells,” the poet tells us, ‘‘are held to} 


be powerful in cases of madness; and, in cases 
of very late occurrence, lunatics have been left 
all night bound to the holy stone, in confidence 
that the saint would come and unloose them be- 
fore morning.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall, in their work on Ireland, 


tell us that the remains of sanctified wells (so- 


called) are to be found in nearly every parish 
in the kingdom. 
tokened by the erection of rude crosses imme- 
diately above them, by fragments of cloth and 
pieces of rags of all colors, hung upon the neigh- 
boring bushes and left as memorials; 
times the crutches of convalescent visitors were 


bequeathed as offerings, and not unfrequently | 
small buildings, for prayer and shelter, were | 


raised above and around them. Each holy 
well had its stated day, when a pilgrimage was 
supposed to be peculiarly fortunate. 
of its patron saint attracted crowds of visitors, 
some with the hope of receiving health from its 
waters, others as a place of meeting with dis- 
tant friends; but the great majority of them 
were lured into the neighborhood by a love of 
idleness and dissipation. 
was generally disgusting. 
Until a few years since, 
authority, the holy well 
Carrick-on-Suir, was in 


The scene, therefore, 


Tubber Quan, near 
great repute 
many miraculous cures effected by its waters. 


srogawn. 


imagined that the saints exerted their sacred 
influence more particularly for the benefit of 
those who applied for their assistance. It was 
confidently said, and firmly believed, that at 


kind; and if they did not so appear, that n 
cure would take place. The penitents attend- 
ing on these occasions ascended the hill bare 
foot, knelt by the stream and repeated a num- 
ber of paters and aves, then entered it, going 
through the stream three times on their bare 
knees, but upon the grass. Having performed 
these exercises, they cut off locks of their hair 
and tied them on the branches of the tree as 
specifics against headache. 
now a great object of veneration, and presents 
a curious spectacle, being covered all over with 
human hair. 


Another delusion, rather than a mere super- | 
stition, was once somewhat popular in England, | 
and is referred to at length by Dr. Hooker, and | 


other authorities. Some inventive medical gen- 
ius made a bold push in the line of discovery, 
and found that ointments healed wounds much 


more rapidly if they were applied to the instru- | 


ments by which the wounds were inflicted. This 


was undoubtedly a real improvement upon the | 
prevalent mode of treating wounds at that time, | 


for many of the ointments in common use were 


of such a character that they would irritate | 
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They were generally be- | 


some- | 


just as has been the case with all medic 


The day | 


according to the same | 


The times for visiting it were the | 
last three Sundays in June, when the people | 


| ized the religious world, gave 
that period the two saints appeared in the well | 
in the shape of two small fishes of the trout | 
| with valuable qualities. 


The tree is even! 
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rather than soothe @ wound, and therefor 

would retard its cure. It was much better, of 
course, that they should be applied to the in 

strument, where, at least, they would do no 
harm. It took tim . however, to discover that 
the only benefit of thus applying them arose 
from keeping the wounds out of bad company ; 
and this delusion, strange as it may seem, main- 
tained its sway about as long as medical delu- 
sions are wont to do, and prevailed extensively 
in England and in other countries. And though 
such things as powdered inummy, and human 
blood, and moss from the skull of a thief hung 
in chains, were considered essential ingredients 
in the weapon ointments of that day, the prac- 
tice was far from being confined to the ignorant ; 


learned men in great numbers believed in it, 


] 
1 
uu 


errors 

and fantasies down to the present time. 
From these and other facts we may clear; 

see that the history of medical delusions most 


‘ariy 


copiously illustrates the truth that folly is very 
far from being confined to fools. That even 
pre-eminent wisdom and mental power fail to 
save from folly in medicine might be shown by 


many examples; but a few will suffice doyle, 
who has been called “ the morning star of med- 


ical science,” was exceedingly credulous in re- 


| gard to specifics, and seriously speaks of the 
for the } 
dysentery, 
The well was dedicated to two patron saints, | 
St. Quan, after whom it takes its name, and St. | 


thigh bone of an executed criminal as a cure for 
Bacon, who by the force of his 
wisdom revolutionized the world of mind, was 
weak enough to attribute virtue to charms and 
amulets, and could not bring himself to disbe- 
lieve the propriety of applying ointments to the 
weapons that made the wounds instead of the 
And Luther, who with 
olution 
e to the 
folly : 
‘** Experience has proved the toad to be end 
If you run a sti 


wounds themselves. 


such masterly wisdom and energy rey 
utteran¢ 


following specimen of weakness and 


through three toads, and after having dried them 
in the sun, apply them to any pestilent tumor, 
they draw out all the poison, and the malady 
will disappear.” 

From this recital of curious facts we have at 
least learned something of the natural credulity 
of ignorance, and of the power of imagination 
in the cure of diseases. Dr. Reid has said: 
‘“¢ Medical can not be separated from moral sci 
ence without reciprocal and essential mutila 


tion.” And as fear may induce, so faith and 


| hope, with the recuperative assistance of nature, 


may cure disease. Therefore the regular prac- 
titioner and the empiric aim to endow their pa 
tients with confidence in their skill. This ef. 
fected, in ordinary diseases one-half of the bat- 
tle is won. Even mere credulity may produce 
a similar result. Imagination, also, is a potent 
ally of the good physician; and we know that 
the times are growing pregnant with the theory 
that the medical practitioner, to be accounted 
skillful, must operate upon most of the ailments 
of the physical organization through the men- 
tal. 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


HE year 1866 ended upon a much calmer and | 

pleasanter temper of the public mind than it 
had known during its course. For that Peace hath | 
her victories was never more strikingly illustrated 
than by the various elections. Party fury seemed 
never more angry. There was a desperate and un- | 
American tone in much of the conduct of the can- 
vass which startled those who did not reflect that 
the passions and methods of war can not readily be 
abandoned. Very foolishly and wickedly certain 
orators talked of civil war as a contingency of the 
result. But that was to assume that we were al-| 
ready Mexicanized. It was a consequence of ig- 
norantly estimating both the character and the in- | 
telligence of the American people. How can any 
sane man imagine that Vermont, or Massachusetts, 
or Ohio, or Wisconsin could behave like the South 
American States when a party is disappointed at | 
the polls? He might as wisely expect that an Illi- 
nois prairie would break out into volcanic fires. 

It used to be charged that the people of the cooler 
latitudes in this country were pusillanimous. But | 
the event has proved that, while they had the nat- | 
ural timidity of a trading people, they had also that | 
inexorable tenacity which explains Saxon or Nor- | 
man civilization. What was called pusillanimity 
was patient confidence in law. The truth is, that 
the Saxon temperament works out civil liberty to 
noble and permanent results because it regards it 
with the head quite as much as the heart. It 
knows that nothing is sure which is not established 
in a law which is the fruit of the general sentiment. 
And as this is its principle it naturally regards the 
law not as an individual or momentary whim but 
as a fixed national purpose, and in trusting it, it is 
only trusting the nation. The Celtic civilization 
is of a very different kind. It has less respect for 
law because law is Jess the mature conviction of the 
people. Consequently it is readier for more sum- | 
mary, even to revolutionary remedies. 

The American doctrine of revolution is the nat- 
ural growth of this reverence for law: That doctrine 
is not that brute force may be justly invoked when 
we are oppressed, still less when we are merely dis- 
appointed or anticipate oppression ; but only when | 
the oppression is intolerable and lawful redress is 
hopeless. But to make the oppression intolerable | 
it must be worse than the necessary consequences | 
of war. This was the plain declaration of our fa- | 
thers in taking uparms. This is the sensible Saxon 
voice that speaks quietly through the hysterical 
rhetoric of a hundred other revolutions. 

In a system which stands upon the appeal to the 
people the necessity of revolution can scarcely ex- 
ist, because it is not to be supposed that the people 
will intolerably oppress themselves. Nor indeed is 
it presumable that an intelligent people will long or | 
seriously oppress a minority. If they do, they will | 
presently be at war. In our recent history it will 
be remembered that no oppression was pleaded, but | 
only the apprehension of oppression; and although 
liberty was invoked it was not because the liberty | 
of a minority was constrained, but because the | 
minority sought the liberty of oppressing others. 
A tried to break faith with B, not because B hurt 
him, but because B was unwilling that he should 
hurt C. If the worst came to the worst, B had cer- 
tainly as much right to oppress A as A had to tor- 
ment C. But nothing came to the worst, every 


thing came to the best; and it was settled that 
neither should harm the other. 

The condition which dispenses with the resort to 
force is, that the appeal to the people shall be real 
and not fictitious; that it shall truly be the people, 
and not a part, arbitrarily selected, who are called 
by that name. Thus, in every way, the pretense 
of the stump orators who hinted or openly prophe- 
sied civil war was apparent. If the whole people 
speak, a man is a fool who opposes, unless their de- 
cision be such that honest men will prefer destruc- 
tion rather than submission even for an hour. Dut 
that is a fanciful case. When the people speak 
decisively, and for objects which are both gener- 
ous and humane, their will remains unquestioned. 
Even had the late decision been other than it was, 
we believe the appeal to blood would hardly have 
been made by either side. The Court may be sup- 
posed to know something of law, and the American 


| people may surely be supposed to have common 


sense. 

As it was, a more tranquil election was never 
known. Even in the great cities a lady might have 
quietly gone shopping and have remarked no differ- 
ence from other days. Those who anticipated riots 
and broken heads might as well have gone to a 
Quaker meeting on a Sunday afternoon in the dog- 
days. And when the result was known—strong 
and bitter as had been the feeling, wild and reckless 
many of the speeches, seething as we still were with 
the heat of the last few years—the acquiescence 
was as entire as it is in the daily sunrise; and in- 
stead of invoking blunderbusses and bludgeons, the 
most acrid chiefs recommend their host to join the 
ranks of their opponents. ‘‘ If you can’t get sponge- 
cake get smelts,” said the hospitable man to his 
servant, determined that his guests should have 
some refreshment. If you can’t have your own 
way, suggests the sensible man who feels that Le 


| can not, why, then, take t’other way. 


The guild of the quill or of the pen is always pro- 
foundly interested in the discussion of the question 
of literary compensation; and Mr. Richard Grant 
White lately opened the matter with vigor and di- 


rectness in the Galary. He asks why we have no 
Saturday Reviews in America—meaning why no 
weekly periodical of the highest class is supported in 
this country—and offers several answers to his ques- 
tion, drawn from his own careful observation and re- 
flection. The Nation replies to Mr. White that there 
is no Saturday Review or highest kind of periodical 
—of which the Saturday Review is very far from be- 


| ing a type, although it perfectly serves Mr. White's 


purpose of pointing his question — simply because 
there is no demand for such a paper. The intel- 
lectual appetite of the country, in the Nation's opin- 
ion, does not demand such food as such a publication 


| supplies, while the peculiar condition of the coun- 


try thwarts the development of the special talent 
which is found in such papers as the London week- 
lies. 

Mr. White’s feeling evidently is that literary la- 
bor is underpaid ; that a man of equal talent and in- 
dustry, who would but squeeze along as an author, 
will prosper famously as a lawyer, perhaps, and the 
nimble imagination is left free to follow him to the 
high-stepping pair and the “ freestone front,” which 
are the iinal crown of success to the admiring pop- 
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ular eye. Mr. White, however, makes a general 
plea. He is not arguing his own case, nor censur- 
ing publishers as a parsimonious class. Upon the 
contrary, he expressly recognizes that ‘‘ publishers 
do their business, like other men, for profit,” and he 
honorably signalizes by name some of the most em- 
inent publishers of the country. If he speaks of a 
“seeming parsimony” upon the part of newspaper 
publishers, it is not to deride it, nor to denounce it, 
but merely to note the fact that literary payment is 
inadequate. 

There is, however, one evident reason why the 
man of equal talent and industry may prosper as a 
lawyer and very doubtfully succeed as a writer. It 
is indicated by the Nation in saying that the train- 
ing of a clever lawyer is laborious and precise and 
thorough, while the writer is more or less a dweller 
in the pleasant land of Bohemia. His gifts come 
more by nature than by art, and his work belongs 
rather to the realm of luxury or of recreation than 
of estimable pecuniary value. A late London let- 
ter-writer quotes a remark which he said he heard 
from Thackeray. ‘‘It is very well for you young 
authors to take your two guineas a page and claim 
copyright in a reprint: many a long year I worked 
for Frazer at $8 a sheet of sixteen pages—double 
columns, you know—and even thought it glorious 
pay.” We are very sure there is some mistake 
here. Thackeray could never have written much 
for a double-columned Magazine at the rate of fifty 
cents a page, and have called it or thought it glori- 
ous pay. Forty-five years ago, as Barry Cornwall 
tells us, the London Magazine paid a clever writer 
a pound on every page for prose and for each page 
of verse two pounds, while Elia received (very fitly) 
two or three times as much. But the story of 
Thackeray serves well enough our purpose. Thack- 
eray was one of the two or three most eminent au- 
thors of his time and country. Why was he not 
always as sure of the same royal income that the 
two or three most eminent lawyers in England re- 
Plainly because upon their learning and 
sagacity and skill depend the settlement of ques- 
tions of the most vital and palpable material inter- 
est, for which men will gladly pay enormous sums. 
But there could possibly be no such measure of 
value for ‘* Vanity Fair” or ‘‘The Newcomes.” In 
the nature of things there can not be; for the work 
of the writer, or the sculptor, or the painter, or the 
musician, is not a work of necessity, in the ordinary 
sense, like that of the lawyer. 

There is another reason why the writer is at a 
peculiar disadvantage in America, and that is that 
he lives in a country in which the demand of a 
highly cultivated class is less stringent—in other 
words, where the demand is less—while he is brought 
into direct competition with the finest foreign sup- 
ply gratis. To bring it to the point again: the 
American newspaper publisher can have for his pa- 
per at the earliest moment, for half a dollar, the com- 
ments of the most skillful foreign critics upon for- 
eign affairs and the cleverest correspondence from 
the European capitals, for which the English pro- 
prietor must pay hundreds of pounds. A liberal 


ceive ? 


writer in London, observing and criticising the late | 


Prussian war, for instance, would probably do his 
work as congenially to the tastes and convictions of 
an American reader interested in the question as an 
American commentator upon the same topic. Why 
should the American proprietor pay twenty dollars 
for work which he can have for half a dollar? The 
same thing is true in many other directions, and in 


| as well as physically. 
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all of them the American writer is at a palpable dis- 
advantage, 

But unquestionably, as the Nation insists, there 
is not a very general, on the contrary there is a very 
limited, demand either for the discussion of purely 


foreign subjects, or for the essays upon minor morals 
and manners which are one of the present distine 
tions of the periodical literature of England. But 
neither is there any question, it seems to us, that 
the profession of literature is getting upon its legs 
in this country. A writer who would be welcome 
to any double-columned Magazine, although he be 
very far from a Thackeray, may be sure that he will 
not be compelled to call fifty cents a page glorious 
pay. Let him treat in a manly and interesting way 
any subject which engages the public mind, and 
he will be heard and rewarded. But he must not 
make himself the judge in his own case, An editor 
is an autocrat. He can He 
knows, and knows not how he knows, what is suit- 
able for his purpose. Complain, then, of his pur- 
pose, if you understand it, and show 
for changing it, but do not suppose that he knows 
less of his own business than you. ‘‘Isn’t this 
poem of mine infinitely better than that you pub- 
lished last month or two years ago last July ?” asks 
the indignant poet. Possibly , but what then? 
There is no que stion of the excellence 


not give reasons, 


good reasons 


of you 
poetry, but of the prosperity of the Magazine, an 
editor might reply. But must not the prosperity 
of a publication depend upon the excellence of its 
Certainly, but excellence in this case is 
What is excellent for 


may be very injurious 


contents ? 
a mere synonym of fitness. 
the North American Review 
to the Le dg r. 

The whole question may be safely trusted to the 
unwritten laws which govern all human affairs, 
Mr. White very justly smiles at the idea of an 
‘** American literature,” as if it could be made in th 
course of a year or two by an adroit conspiracy of 
publishers and writers. The local experiment has 
never been attempted, we believe, except in the 
hopes of some of our fellow-citizens in the Southern 
States, who occasionally issue pathetic proposals for 
a ‘‘Southern” literature, unvexed by the immoral 
ity of *‘ Northern” thought. Itis a pleasing dream, 
perhaps, but it is not profitable. The ‘* Southern 
literature” will be contemporaneous with a Southern 
atmosphere, untainted by Northern oxygen. The 
truth is, we must all breathe the same air mentally 
Dante is found to be as solid 
nourishment for Yankee minds as the soft air of 
Mentone for Yankee lungs. Civilization is one, and 
its great powers, literature, science, and art, are not 
separated by oceans and mountains. The higher 
we climb the lower all the hills appear. The ideal 
goal is not our country but the world; not our na- 
tion but mankind. The true economy, doubtless, 
is that of all working for all. Yet we may be al- 
ways sure that the perfection of the members is es- 
sential to the symmetry of the whole; and it is to- 
ward that perfection that the discussion of the ques- 
tion of literary labor and its emoluments directly 
tends. 

A NATION without visible historical monuments 
is without one of the most subtle and powerful in- 
fluences of national] strength and union; and there 
can be no poorer economy than the alteration or 
removal of such monuments for the sake of a few 
thousand dollars of income. How can the essential 
value of the Tower, of Westminster Abbey, of St. 
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Denis, of Nétre Dame, of the Duomo at Florence, 
of St. Peter’s, of the Coliseum, of the Doge’s Palace, 
be computed in money? How can the results upon 
national character of the destruction of the most 
cherished monuments be accurately estimated ? 
Patriotism and the sentiment of nationality are, as 
the very words imply, a sentiment, and every ma- 
terial manifestation is of incalculable value in de- 
veloping and confirming them. There is probably 
no great city in any country of the world so utter- 
ly destitute of true patriotic pride and a fine sense 
of national honor as the city of New York. It is 


due, of course, chiefly to the fact that its popula- | 


tion is so largely foreign and ignorant. 


Sut who | 


shall estimate the actual loss caused by the ab- | 
| 


sence of all the memorials which would invest the | 


| 


city with something of a venerable air, and visibly 
suggest to the new-comers that they had become 
heirs to ancient renown ? 

Such memorials have almost entirely disappeared 
from New York. The most interesting of those re- 
maining is undoubtedly the old hotel at the corner 
of Broad and Pearl streets, in which Washington 
parted with his Generals, 
charmingly told by Irving, and indeed can not be 
faithfully narrated without pathos. That the build- 
ing has stood so long is a perpetual wonder, nor 
can it much longer resist the pressure of the marble 
and freestone warehouses which are rapidly over- 
powering that quarter of the city. Another of the 
old houses is opposite our own windows, the Wal- 
ton House, in which the citizen Minister of the 
French Republic, the insolent Genet, married the 
daughter of Governor George Clinton. It has a 


The story is simply and | 


quaint dignity of aspect, retaining the air of the 


past time, like the old Province House in Boston, 
of which Hawthorne was so fond, and which he se- 
lected as the scene of some of his marvelous stories. 
The Province House is gone—and it is with sincere 
sorrow we record the unpleasant truth that a build- 
ing of as much historical interest as any in fhe coun- 
try, excepting, perhaps, Faneuil Hall, is about to 
be altered, so that its peculiar character must nec- 
essarily be lost. This is the old State House in 
Boston; not the conspicuous building, the dome of 
which, seen far away, crowns the sturdy city ; 
the building familiar to every one who has been in 
Boston, which stands at the head of State Street, 
and which is intimately associated with the men 
and the times of the Revolution. 

The old Boston State House is now about one 
hundred and twenty years old. It was built four 
years after Washington was born, and from its 
balcony the first President received the welcome of 


but 





the men who had helped win the Revolution and | 


found the Government. In this old building were 
held the colonial courts. Here, also, were the Coun- 
cil Chamber, hung with the portraits of Charles 
II. and James JI., and the hall of the Representa- 
tives of the colony, the body which was afterward 


known by the awful title, ‘‘ The Great and General | 


Court.” The lower floor was the Exchange of the 
merchants of the ancient town. 


It was here—and we are following the appeals | 


sent to the Boston newspapers by the true descend- 
ants of Revolutionary sires—that the encroach- 
ments of British imperial power were first strenu- 
ously resisted. In the old Council Chamber, said 
John Adams, ‘‘ American Independence was born.” 
Here James Otis and Thacher thundered against 
the Writs of Assistance. Here, in his famous speech 
of February, 1761, Otis declared that the principles 
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of the writs had cost one king of England his head 
and another his throne; and here he uttered the 
war-cry of the Revolution, “ Taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny.” The Boston Port bill, says 
the Advertiser of that city, in an eloquent protest, 
“was aimed at a rebellion which had asserted it- 
self in the old State House.” In its very shadow 
the Boston massacre was perpetrated. Beneath its 
roof John Adams and Josiah Quincy defended the 
officers and soldiers who had caused the tragedy, 
that passion might not even seem to have overpow- 
ered justice; and “ when, after hard riding for four- 
teen days, the Declaration of Independence was 
brought from Philadelphia to Boston, it was read 
to the people on the 18th of July from the balcony 
of the Council Chamber.” 

If there be a building left in the country of pe- 
culiar national interest and importance, which de- 
rives the charm of its association from events which 
are not local but universal—from men who are not 
so much Bostonians or New Englanders as Ameri- 
cans, and. in which, consequently, the whole coun- 
try has a certain right of patriotic reverence—it is 
the old Boston State House. If there be one which 
should be carefully guarded from the sharp tooth 
of Time, and from which the malign genius of mod- 
ern improvement should be absolutely barred, it is 
the old Boston State House. And yet, for a few 
more thousands of dollars rent, the city Govern- 
ment proposes to remodel the roof, and consequent- 
ly and inevitably to alter the aspect of this venera- 
ble and sacred building. Yet there is not an intel- 
ligent merchant who daily passes it upon the way 
to his office, not one who daily comes out to stand 
on ’Change and exult in the national security and 
prosperity, the foundations of which were laid in 
the quaint edifice at the head of the street, who 
would not willingly turn out a favorite old horse to 
pasture for the rest of his days, and smile at any 
offer to sell him to an omnibus or a butcher. Can 
not Boston do for its old State House what any 
Boston merchant would do for his old horse? We 
wonder that the sons of those who disdained the 
encroachments of authority beyond the sea have 
not assembled spontaneously in the noble old build- 
ing itself, and by the fiery voices of newer Otises 
and Thachers and Adamses and Quincys protested 
so vehemently against the desecration of a pre- 
cious national monument that the city fathers should 
have heard through their terrapin and trembled, 
and have withdrawn the offensive proposition as 
the turtle draws his head into his shell. 

Let the modern Otis resist the beginnings. If 
terrapin be permitted to desecrate the old State 
House, turtle will be strong enough to obliterate 
Faneuil Hall. It is an extremely old-fashioned 
building. It is utterly out of the way of polite 


| audiences, and its lower story is already a market. 


What is its revenue to the city treasury compared 


| with the palatial shops that might occupy the site 


at enormous rents? For what earthly use is it fit 
except for an occasional public meeting? and how 
much money, pray, does an occasional public meet- 
ing put into the treasury? The Music Hall will 
hold as many people, and they can be entertained 
by the Great Organ before Sam Adams and Otis 


| and Quincy begin; and it is infinitely more access- 


ible to Governor Hancock with his gout. Besides, 
the Governor’s own house is gone; the Province 
House has vanished; the Bunker Hill redoubts 
have been leveled; the old State House is to be 
coiffed after the latest French fashion. Superfluous 
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lags Faneuil Hall upon the earth ; off with us head, 
also. So much for Revolutionary memories! 

In a letter to William Tudor, written when he 
was an old man, John Adams urges the preserva- 
tion of the old State House. Where is the Massa- 
chusetts Adams who now authoritatively pleads 
against the melancholy change? It is the custom 
in other lands for rulers proudly to inscribe upon 
buildings which they have erected or restored their 
names and the date of their benefactions. Which 
would the municipality of Boston prefer—a plate 
upon the old State House which should record that, 
** In the vear 1867 this building was surmounted by 
a roof which destroyed its aspect and character, 

. but increased the civic rents by a few thousand dol- 
lars,” or one which should say, “ Mindful of the 
Past and of the Future, grateful for the birth and 
salvation of the nation, the City Government of 
Boston, in the year 1867, returned unchanged this 
building in which ‘American Independence was 
born ?’” 


A rrienp sends this charade, which is not inferior | 


to Praed’s. If any reader guesses it, let him send 
the Easy Chair the rhymed answer as felicitous: 


Lisle Castle standeth strong and fair 
In the wide Western vales, 

3ut Cromwell’s hands are hard to fill 
And Cromwell's treasure fails; 

Derby and Settringham are down, 
And now with mighty stir 

Of men and guns, and trump and drum, 
My first has come to her. 


The youngest Cornet of the troop 
In morning twilight stands, 

His corslet glints of burnished steel— 
My next is in his hands; 

He scanneth keep and barbican, 
He scanneth wall and tower, 

He glanceth keen where may be seen 
The Lady Mildred’s bower. 


Down the long vale my gleaming whole 
Is lost and then is seen, 

"Mid hazel copse and alder grove, 
And willows waving green, 

The hinges turn—the lady comes! 
Oh! deep was drugged the bowl, 

And soundly may the warder sleep 
While they are on my whole. 


‘*Iy my seventy-seventh year I have been in- 
vited to place on record my recollections of Charles 


Lamb.” So writes Barry Cornwall at the begin- 
ning of his delightful little memoir of Elia, recently 
published. It is delightful whether as the work 
of so old an author or as a general review of the 
familiar facts of Lamb’s Life. There is nothing 
very new in it, but it is an inimitable introduction 
to Lamb—a grace before meat. 

There are certain authors who are not only tests 
of taste but even of character. If a youth is pas- 
sionately fond of Tupper—it is enough. No more 
light is needed. If a man gives himself naturally, 
not pedantically nor formally, nor traditionally, 
but heartily with natural longing and appetite to 
Shakespeare, or Chaucer, or Jeremy Taylor—that 
also isenough; we have aclewtothe man. So in 
other arts—the boy who delights in Correggio, whose 
heart even in the Sistine Chapel wanders yearning- 
ly to Parma, and even in Raphael's Stanze does not 
forget the faces of the cherubs glancing through the 
palms in the “‘ Flight into Egypt,” is a young artist, 
whose soul is revealed as those angelic faces are. 
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The man who among all Operas prefers Don Gio- 
vanni, or Fidelio, or the Barber of Seville, or Rob- 
ert le Diable, involuntarily unveils himself as he 
makes his preference known. He rises or falls, he 
is near or far in our regard just as he in$tinctively 
likes or rejects what you feel to be best. 

Nor is it altogether a matter of individual taste, 
if by taste we mean merely whim. Certain things 
are not disputable. The beauty of a perfect June 
day or of a rose, the sweetness of the note of the 
wood-thrush, the fragrance of the wild grape blos- 
som, the brilliancy of the diamond—tbese are all 
absolutely beyond question. And certain fames 
are like them. Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, Ra- 
phael, Michael Angelo, Handel, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, they are towering facts like the Alps or the 
Himalaya. They are the heaven-kissing peaks, and 
are universally acknowledged. It is not conceiva- 
ble that the judgment of mankind upon those names 

| will ever be reversed. But there is a lesser region, 
| not the glaciered summits of Mont Blanc, but the 
hill-country, the uplands of meadow and grove and 
soft brook sides fringed with flowers, full of the 
singing of birds and the shadows of foliage. This 
| is the more debatable ground; the country of which 
you can not surely say whether it be rather the 
} mountains condescending or the valleys aspiring. 
Yet here, too, there are by-ways, and knolls, and 
sunny lawns, and twilight bowers, the love and 
seeking of which introduce other men to us like 
letters from a friend. 

Charles Lamb is certainly not a heaven-scaling 
peak of storms nor an inaccessible cliff sublime in 
solitary light. He does not stand among the great 
masters of literature. 


His own friends were ever 
disposed to patronize him. Mistaking the form of 
| his genius for its quality they called him ‘‘ gentle.” 
Yet he is just as positive and appreciable a phenom 
enon in literature as his friends Coleridge or Words- 
worth, and his image is much more sharply cut 
upon the public mind than either of them. One of 
the American Dit majores, speaking of a literary 
friend, said: “I am troubled by him. I afraid 
I have overrated him, for he likes second-rate men ; 
he likes Charles Lamb passionately.” If he liked 
Elia to the exclusion of others; if among all he 
greatly preferred Lamb, and had only the usual cere- 
monious acquaintance and formal and traditional 
approbation of the chiefs, it was a pity for the lit- 
erary friend; but still it was not absolutely a sec 
| ond-rate taste, it was a taste for what is essentially 
first-rate. If a man sincerely loves the son, f 
Burns better than Hamlet or Lear, is he satisfied 
with the second-rate? It is a curious criticism upon 
| the critic of whom we speak that he said, ‘‘ What do 
| the young people find in Shelley? To read him is 
like dipping up water in which the sand sparkles 
and you think it gold dust. But it only leaves your 
fingers Wet with a handful of sand.” The line be- 
| tween first and second rate is that between genius 
| and talent, is it not? Genius, like light, is alway 
| the same. It is not so much the more or less as 
|the form of its appearance which overpowers us. 
| One star differeth from another star in glory, but all 
| stars are glorious. 
Lamb said that a solemn organ service should b 
performed before reading Milton. So we advise all 
| young readers to approach Elia and Lamb’s Life and 
Letters through this soft and exquisite prelude of 
Barry Cornwall’s. It is the work of a very old 
| man, but it is wholly untainted with senility, It 
describes with vivid tenderness all Lamb's intimate 


am 
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friends. Hazlitt, especially, of whom we person- | 


ally know so little, appears more pleasantly in this 
book than in any other reminiscence, while the in- 
expressible melancholy and heroic beauty of Charles 
Lamb’s life and character are affectionately and 
reverently portrayed. Closing the book, and re- 
membering that its writer is seventy-seven years 
old, and the sole survivor of those evenings which 
are as familiar to the lovers of Elia as if they had 
been themselves present, it lingers in the memory 
like a strain of the saddest and sweetest music. 


Ar last Italy is free from the Alps to the Adri 
atic. A result long and passionately anticipated, 
which has inspired a literature and the noblest sacri- 
fices, the dream and hope of the most emotional na- 
tion, has been wholly secured. ‘‘ A soldier in the 
sky-blue coat of the Austrian sailed off, on Friday, 
the 19th of October, to join a ship close by, bearing 
a yellow and sable flag, embroidered with an eagle. 
It was the last Austrian Governor of Venice, the 
last Gesler of his race, General Alemann. The 
quay was thronged with people; girls, national 
guards, old men. They madea silent path through 
them to the water's edge, whence passed the Aus- 
trian, a bearded man of iron gray, full of those out- 
ward graces which are learned in his military school ; 
a man who could command the execution of Kos- 
suth or Garibaldi with quiet dignity, and go to 
bed thereafter without remorse... . 
passed off he raised his hat. A silent waving of 
handkerchiefs from the quay gave him farewell. 
.... His gondolier landed him, still waving his hand, 
upon the deck of an Austrian ship. One gun of 
adieu sounded over the lagune, and Venice con- 
tained no soldier save her own, no law but the free 
behavior of her people, no flag of any designation.” 

No wonder that there was silence and a certain 
pride on either side. The Italian, as he watched 
the slowly receding form of the last of the A/aladctt 
Tedeschi—the cursed Germans—could nothelp think- 
ing that the day so long prayed for was not utterly 
cloudless, for though the Austrian was going, and 
Venice was again Italian only, it was not Italy 
which had expelled the intruder. After all, the 
patriotic enthusiasm, the popular uprising, the King 
leading, Garibaldi coming from Caprera, the penin- 
sula trembling with sublime’ resolution, and the 
sympathetic world expectant, it was not Custozza 
nor Lissa—how those names sting !—it was Sadowa, 
a Bohemian battle, fought by Prussians and Aus 
trians, which made Italy free. So thought some 
sad-souled Italian who had given the labor and en- 
thusiasm of his life to the salvation of Italy, as he 
stood in the shadow and saw the Austrian sail 
away. And as he watched him waving his hand, 
and heard the one gun echoing over the water and 
through the silent city, the Italian knew also the 
Austrian’s thought. He knew that there was a 
kind of triumph in the Austrian heart as its hand 
relaxed its hold of Venice. ‘TI go,” that waving 
hand receding seemed to say—‘‘I go, but it is not 
you who force me. 
most strenuous effort. By land at Custozza, by 
sea at Lissa, I humbled your armies and your fleets. 
I go, but I am master still. Farewell, foolish, hot, 
wayward child! It is a man, not you, who lifts 
my hand.” 

But the great burst of emotion that followed the 
departure of the ship must have been sublime. 
first there was no sound. ‘The piazza—or square 
—-the piazetta, the arcades, the housetops were 


| Austrian spy and cannon disappeared. 


.As his gondola | 


I go, ‘but I baffled your last, | 


At | 
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filled with people. Twenty thousand stood there 
in silence like bewilderment. Not an oar breke 
the water, not a ery pealed on the land, no bell 
sounded, no jeer, nor laugh, nor tread of feet shook 
the solemn vacant pause. Suddenly, like the flash 
of a spectrum, a tri-color flag ran up to the peak of 
the campanile—the church tower. A group of 
men-of-war mounted the harbor light-house. Their 
port-holes grew white and thunderous. A  field- 
piece in the Piazza answered them back. Those 
resonances broke the stupor of the people. With a 
shout like the falling of the city, they fell into each 
other's arms,” 

Then every expression of joy and liberty burst 
out every where. The city was festooned and 
tapestried with the flag, and under its gracious 
folds every sign of the late tyranny vanished. ‘The 
The pass- 
port office fell. The railway time-tables gained in 
time and diminished the rates of fare, and custom- 
house and passport stoppages were abolished. Pal- 
aces and galleries, the secluded homes of art and 
learning, were opened wide. The Post-office be- 
came honest, and letter and newspaper were deliv- 
ered unread by Jesuit Austrian eyes. On all sides 
shone the photographic faces of Italians whom 
Italy has loved and cherished with a secret wor- 
ship: Manin or Mazzini, Avezzana or Safi, and the 
idolized red shirt, the beloved Garibaldi. 

“Have you the picture of Joseph Mazzini ?” in- 
quired the correspondent of the Tribune, to whom 
we owe the warm and living picture of the scene, 
to a dealer on the Piazza. 

“Oh yes, Signore! but old as 
among us. You love him?” 

* Quite! How much is it ?” 

‘Nothing, Siguore—absolutely nothing. It pays 
me to have a stranger wish him—addio !” 

And in the midst came the Italian army in barges 
the Grand Canal. The bands played tri- 
umphal music The sides of the Canal rang with 
shouts of welcome. » smiled 
with gay draperies, and from every balcony flowers 
were showered upon the soldiers. At the Palace 
Giustiniani the American Consul unrolled the flag 
of the Union. Cialdini, bravest and best of Italian 
Generals, arose and removed his hat to it. His 
staff followed, and every regiment as it passed lust- 
ily cheered the Stars and Stripes. Arrived at the 
Piazza San Marco the soldiers were removed, and, 


49 when he was 


down 


Every grim old pa 


| stepping from the line, were heartily embraced by 


the people. ‘‘ The only person,” says our authori- 
ty, ‘‘ lsaw untouched by this beautiful reunion was 
an Englishman, who said: ‘Oh! yas! yas! I da’ 
say! but the city will sadly miss its Austrian cus- 
tomers, you know.’” 

But a wise correspondent writes from Florence 
that he congratulates Italy upon her defeats at 
Custozza and Lissa. ‘Victories on the battle- 
field,” he says, ‘‘might have inebriated the nation 


| and carried her into the path of military monarch- 


Imperialism of the French stamp has now be- 
come impossible.” These defeats and the failures 
of General La Marmora and of Admiral Persano 
‘*have fortified freedom and constitutional life in 
the Peninsula, and, smiting national vanity, turned 
publie attention to all that is rotten in Italy. Now 


les. 


| that she has succeeded in revindicating her front- 


iers, she must look to her regeneration by educa- 
tion and honest work.”—Wiser words could not be 
written. The Austrian is gone, let Italy take care 
that ignorance and vice follow him. 
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Personal Recollections of Distinguished Generals, 
by Wittiam F.G. Suanxs, The writer is one of 
the ablest, and perhaps—taking into account the 
quantity as well as quality of his contributions— 
the very ablest of the ‘‘ Army Correspondents” de- 
veloped by our late war. Posted successively with 
the armies of the West and the East, at some of the 
most decisive periods of the great campaigns, few 
men had as many opportunities of studying the per- 
sonal characteristics of the prominent commanders, 
and of forming an opinion of their military capaci- 
ties. He certainly formed positive opinions, and 
has been nowise chary in expressing them in very 
positive form. While being as far removed as pos- 
sible from a hero-worshiper, we do not find in his 
sketches any persistent purpose of belittling those 
whom history will pronounce to be great men. Yet, 
while claiming that he has written ‘‘ with the firm 
belief that historical truth should only be less sa- 
cred than religious truth,” he admits that there 
‘*has been some gall in his ink.” We think that 
we may detect traces of this gall in the paper upon 
Sherman. It would be curious to inquire how far 
this admixture is to be accounted for by the rather 
cavalier manner in which the present Lieutenant- 
General was wont to act toward newspaper corre- 
In describing Sherman Mr. Shanks al- 
most uniformly balances his laudatory phrases by a 
“but,” a “yet,” or a ‘‘though.” Of our generals 


spondents. 


erful; the most brilliant, though not the most reli- 
able ; 
acter has many virtues and beauties, but also many 
glaring d fects and faults,” and so on. In select- 
ing for illustration the points to be presented, Mr. 
Shanks seems to us to have had a keener eye for 
faults than for merits. While we can not pro- 
nounce the portraiture to be absolutely untrue, 
we think it will not be accepted as altogether 
faithful. Certainly history will not sanction the 


sweeping assertions of Mr. Shanks that Sherman | 


‘never won a battle,” and that ‘ all his battles were 
defeats ;” although it may write down that his fame 
will rest upon his great ‘‘ Strategic Marches.” If 
we take the word ‘‘marches” in its widest sense, 


tions required to transport a great army from one 
point to another far distant, and premising that 
these marches were not mere raids, but movements 
made for a definite purpose, which, if accomplished, 
would give shape to a campaign, we may consider 
that it fairly expresses the peculiar merits of Sher- 
man as a general; that is, he is, as Mr. Shanks 
correctly denominates him, a great ‘ strategist,’’ 
rather than a great ‘‘tactician.” He could, better 
than any other general, place an army, and main- 
tain it, in the very place where it was wanted. 
Now, as it happens, this very faculty of ‘ marching” 
was the very point in which our armies were main- 
ly deficient during the first two years of the war. 
The Confederates outfought us nowhere; they out- 
marched us every where. 
trous results of MeClellan’s campaign on the Penin- 
sula; of Pope’s campaign in Virginia. Hence came 
the indecisive result of what should have been the 
crowning victory of Antietam. Hence really arose 
the disasters of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, 
and the inadequate issues which followed Getty 

burg. When, therefore, Sherman demonstrated 


the quickest, but not the safest; his ‘‘ char- 


| at Fair Oaks. 
jenmity of Judah Benjamin, and consequently of 


Hence came the disas- | 


Patires, 


that the Union soldiers could not only fight as 
bravely, but march as rapidly as those of the Con- 
federacy, the ultimate issue of the struggle ceased 
to be a matter of doubt; it became one only of time. 
Hence, when Mr. Shanks designates Sherman as 
the ‘‘ Strategist,” he accords to him a place than 
which no general could have a higher, unless, in- 
deed, it were the very highest, which should eom- 
bine both * strategy” and *‘ tactics.” Acknowl dg- 
ing Sherman to be our great strategist, Mr. Shanks, 
and we think justly, considers Thomas to be the 
“tactician” of the army ; while to Grant, with equal 
justice, he awards the merit of combining both qual- 
ities, and therefore of being the “ superior of both” 
—we would rather say of either—Sherman or Thom- 
as. We consider that Mr. Shanks is quite right 
in making these three men—Grant, Sherman, and 
Thomas—the leading figures in his ‘‘ Recollections.” 
It is useless now to attempt to portion out between 
them the exact share of credit due to each. The Vv. 
we are sure, would be the last men to attempt to 
make any such apportionment. There is glory 
enough for all. It is enough to say that in all mil- 
itary history there is no recorded instance in which 


; anygcommanding general ever received such true 


support as Grant received from Sherman and Thom- 
as, or in which that support was so freely acknowl- 
edged. That General Meade appears only incident- 


| ally in this work is to be accounted for by the fact 
he is the most original, though not the most pow- | 


that the author was not detailed to the army while 
the command of that admirable general. 
How worthily he will appear in a complete history 


under 


| of the war is shown by the campaign of Gettysburg, 


and in Grant's noble tribute to his services during 
the closing scenes of the struggle. Sheridan, Hook- 
er, and Rousseau occupy prominent places in this 


work, and barring some personal details, perhaps 


not out of place in a series of ‘*‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions,” but which the grave historian of events will 
discard as trivial, the chapters give a fair idea of 
the men. Besides the great figures there are, more- 
over, sketches, more or less elaborate, of f: lly a hun- 
dred other officers of ourarmy. Of the Confederate 
generals, Mr. Shanks, justly, we think, accords the 


| highest place, in point of ability, to Joseph E. John- 
including therein all the complex series of opera- | 


ston. That accomplished commander never, indeed, 
had a fair chance, after his recovery from his wound 
He had incurred the bitter personal 
Jefferson Davis. How this happened is narrated 
by Mr. Henry S. Foote, in his noteworthy work, to 
which we have heretofore referred. We assume 
the statement of course to be correct; but whether 
it be so or not, the fact is certain that Johnston wa’ 
never thereafter employed by Davis except under 


| compulsion, and then only in the vain endeavor to 
| repair some of the blunders committed by Pember- 


ton, Hood, or some other favorite of the Confeder- 
ate President and his incapable Secretary of War. 
Taken all in all, Mr. Shanks’s volume is one of the 
few really notable works for which the war has as 
yet given occasion. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) . 

The Authorship of Shakspeare, by NATHANIEL 
Hotmes.—Mr. Holmes takes up the idea advanced 
by poor Delia Bacon, that the dramas which the 
world knows as the ‘‘ Plays of William Shakespeare” 
were not written by a certain actor of that name, 
born at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1564, and dying at 
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the same place in 1616. He, however, discards the 
supposition of that unfortunate lady that these im- 
mortal works were produced by a club made up of 
the wits and geniuses of the time, and endeavors 
to show that they were the production of Francis 
Bacon, better known to the world by his simple 
baptismal names than by his titles, ‘‘ Baron of 
Verulam” and * Viscount St. Albans.” Now that 


the player was the author of these dramas is as well 


fixed as any fact of literary history; and the claim 
can be set aside only by evidence amounting to 
demonstration. Mr. Holmes certainly argues the 
case with great ingenuity, but we imagine that his 
plea will not carry the verdict of the-jury. The 
plea rests upon several special points: (1.) The 
author of these plays was a man of the most pro- 
found genius. This will be granted on all hands,— 
(2.) That he was thoroughly versed in all the learn- 
ing of his day, whether in the departments of Lan- 
guages, Natural Science, Philosophy, Law, or Med- 
icine. This we think is not shown; we see nothing 
in the plays, in these respects, which would have 
been beyond the reach of any well-informed man.— 
(3.) That Shakspeare, the actor, was not, and could 
not have been possessed of this knowledge. This 
is not proven, and can not now be proven, for the 
records of the man are singularly imperfect upon 
the very points in question.—(4.) That Bacon had 
all the scientific knowledge required for the produc- 
tion of these dramas. This will be granted with- 
out question.—(5.) That Bacon had, beyond these 
qualifications, the far higher one of the poetic power 
which would have enabled him to create a Hamlet 
or a Lear, a Macbeth or an Iago, a Shylock or an 
Othello, an Ariel or a Caliban, a Portia, a Desde- 
mona, a Juliet, an Ophelia, a Miranda, or a Bea- 
trice. Not the slightest evidence of any such cre- 
ative power is contained in any thing existing in 
what are known to be the works of Bacon. Grant- 
ing all that can be claimed for his great genius, as 
shown in his great works, we see nothing to indi- 
cate that he could have imagined Hamlet any more 
than he could have painted the Transfiguration ; 
that he could have created Macbeth any more than 
he could have composed the Messiah ; that he could 
have moulded Juliet any more than he could have 
modeled the Parthenon; that he could have dreamed 
Ariel any more than he could have won Austerlitz. 
That he wrote sonnets in his youth is wholly beside 
the question; for there was not probably a man 
about the court of the Maiden Queen who had not 
done this. But even if all these points had been 
proved, instead of being merely alleged, it would 
only go to show that Bacon might by possibility have 
written the plays which we call those of Shakspeare. 
So, possibly, might Bunyan or Coleridge, had they 
not been extant before their day. Granting, for 
sake of argument. that Bacon might have produced 
these plays, Mr. Holmes, with all his ingenuity, has 
not found the slightest evidence to show that he did 
so; nor has he been able to adduce a plausible rea- 
son why, having done so, he should have given them 
to the world without reclamation under the name 
of this shrewd actor, instead of having claimed them 
as his own, at least after they had become famous. 
Ingenious as Mr. Holmes’s essay is, he has not suc- 
ceeded in reducing “‘ dur Shakspeare” to the shadow 
ofaname. (Published by Hurd and Houghton.) 
Morning by Morning, by C.H. Spurcroy. This 
volume consists of meditations upon striking and 
suggestive passages of Scripture. There is one for 
each day of the year, and the whole is intended as 
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a series of daily readings for the family or the closet. 
These meditations, or ‘ improvements,” as sermon- 
izers would style them, are brief, each occupying a 
single page. They are marked by a tender devotional 
feeling, and will commend themselves to Christians 
of every denomination. In this volume, quite as 
much as in his published sermons, we can discover 
the secret of the strong hold which Mr. Spurgeon 
has gained upon the heart of the religious world. 
(Published by Sheldon and Company.) 

Principia Latina: Part I/., by Wi11AM Syirn 
and Henry Dristrer. This is simply a Latin Read- 
ing Book, designed for those just commencing the 
study of the language, containing such matter only 
as will be within their comprehension, and therefore 
interesting to them, accompanied by a Vocabulary 
and all necessary Notes. It is a matter of congr t 
ulation that two scholars as capable as the English 
editor of ‘‘the Greek and Roman Antiquities” and 
the Professor of Latin in our own venerable Colum- 
bia College should have set themselves to the task 
of preparing a series of elementary text-books. It 
is not less gratifying that men so competent to de- 
cide haye come to the conclusion that the usual 
modes of teaching the classical languages are rad- 
ically defective. That such is the case the actual 
result abundantly shows. From the time when a 
boy begins, say at the age of ten, to learn the Latin 
Grammar, to the time when he graduates from col- 
lege, there are fully ten years of school life, of which 
quite half will have been mainly devoted to Latin. 
In that time he ought to have become able not only 
to read any author, but to write and speak Latin 
with tolerable facilitv. He will do this in French 
or German, and there is no reason why he should 
not do it in Latin or Greek. But the fact is, that 
not one graduate in five can read with any tolerable 
facility ten pages of Latin which have not formed 
part of hig lessons ; and not one in a score can write 
a paragraph of tolerable Latin, or converse for five 
minutes in that language. The reason of this is 
clearly stated by Dr. Smith, and by Professor Pil- 
lans, of the University of Edinburgh, whose admira- 
ble Essay is prefixed to this work. The extant 
works of Roman authors were written wholly for 
men. We presume that there were Roman Abbotts 
and Willsons. We do not suppose that Latian boys 
and girls of ten were expected to take pleasure 
in reading Livy and Tacitus, Cicero and Sallust, 
Virgil and Horgce, any more than American chil- 
dren are supposed to delight in Burke's Orations, 
Milton’s Areop ca, Webster’s Speeche s, and the 
Federalist. ‘ If we wish,” says Dr. Smith, “ boys 
to read Latin with facility, we must provide them 
with the right kind of books. The language must 
be easy, aid the subjects suited to their capacity. 
It would be considered preposterous, in teaching 
boys of ten or twelve years of age the English lan- 
guage, to employ for the purpose Clarendon’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Rebellion’ or Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ;’ but yet a similar plan 
is adopted in teaching Latin,” and the result is what 
we all know. This little text-book is a well-con- 
sidered step in the right direction. We hope a 
some time to see the design carried still further, and 
to be able to give our grandsons, if not our sons, by 
way of Christmas present, a Latin Jack the Giant- 
Killer and Robinson Crusoe. We have no appre- 
hension that when the time comes they will fail to 
take to the great works of the great Roman writers, 
any more than we fear that the lad who to-day is 
absorbed in the story of the castaway on Juan Fer, 
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nandez and his man Friday, will not ten years hence 
be found poring over the pages of Motley and Ban- 
croft, which to-day he would find wearisome enough. 
The idea is no newone. It was advanced more than 
two centuries ago by no less a man than “ the Great 
Schoolmaster,” John Milton. Meanwhile, in the 
name of the rising generation, we gratefully accept 
this little volume, and are glad to know that its 
accomplished editors have in preparation a ‘‘ Prin- 
cipia Greca” on the same plan. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) 


An American Family in Germany, by J. Ross | 


Browne.—Mr. Browne is no stranger to the read- 
ers of this Magazine. During more than a dozen 
years he has from time to time furnished transcripts 
from his experiences in many lands, telling his 
story sometimes in words, sometimes in pictures— 
often in both. The greater part of this volume, 
describing social and domestic life in Germany, has 
appeared in our pages. Interpolated, however, is 
a charming Christmas story setting forth the ‘‘ Won- 
derful Adventures of Little Mitchie with the Old 
Sea King,” which was or might have been told to 
the American children while resident in Germany. 
Appended, moreover, is an account of a ‘ Whirl 
through Algeria,” whither the author made one of 
his many flying trips. 
Browne is a most genial humorist. 
faculty of seeing more in a rapid trip than most 
men see in months. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) 

Beethoven's Letters, translated by Lady WALLACE. 
Lovers of music, at all events, will be interested in 
this series of letters of the great Master. 
than any formal biography could do they set forth 
the character of the man, and the deep sadness and 
constant gloom which pervaded his life at almost 
every period—a gloom which was broken by hardly 
any thing except his absorbing devotion to Art. 
We can not anticipate that these volumes will be 
popular—they lie too far out of the sphere of com- 
mon experience; but “‘ they will speak to the initi- 
ated.” (Published by Hurd and Houghton.) 

Battle-Pieces, by HerMAN Metvitie.—Mr. Mel- 
ville has broken a long silence in a manner hardly 
to have been expected of the author of ‘‘ Typee” 
and ‘* Mardi.” Among these poems are some— 
among them ‘‘ The March to the Sea” and that upon 
‘* Stonewall Jackson, ascribed to a Virginian”— 
which will stand as among the most stirring lyrics 
of the war. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

The Great Rebellion: Its Secret History, Rise, 
Progress, and Disastrous Fall, by Jounx Minor 
Borrs.—Mr. Botts occupies a place almost solitary 
among Southern men. There is scarcely another 
person who had occupied any prominent position 
who remained in the Confederacy through the war 
and was known and recognized as a Union man. 
The history of the book is somewhat singular, and 
explains the form in which it is cast. In 1861 the 
French Consul at Richmond applied to a friend to 
furnish him with information upon the question of 
secession and the rebellion. This gentleman asked 
Mr. Botts to give the required information. He 
complied with the request; and a long letter, or 


rather disquisition, addressed to the Consul, was the | 


result. This letter forms the ground-work of the 

present volume. Some months later it was ru- 

mored that Mr. Botts was engaged in writing the 

Secret History of the Rebellion. The Confederate 

authorities endeavored to seize the manuscript, but 

Mr. Botts had put it in a place of safety. He was, 
Vor. XXXIV.—No. 200.—S 


We need not say that Ross | 
He has the 


Better | 


however, arrested and thrown into prison, where he 
was detained for some time. Writing for tie in- 
formation of a foreigner, Mr. Botts, of course, found 
it necessary to tell many things of which the people 
of the United States are and were perfectly aware. 
Thus he ascribes the origin of the doctrine of Seces- 
sion to the disappointed ambition of John C. Cal- 
houn, whose aspirations for the Presidency were 
frustrated in 1832. Still there is much of informa- 
tion contained in this volume in relation to which 
the American public are even yet only partially 
instructed. Perhaps at the present moment the 
| most interesting portion of the book is the scheme 
of reconstruction proposed by Mr, Botts. He 
jects to that proposed by the majority in Congress 
mainly on the ground that the Constitutional 
Amendment will not receive the sanction of th 
number of State Legislatures requisite for its adop- 
tion; and that the accompanying Bills will not re- 
ceive the sanction of the President. His plan, in 
brief, is that no person who was of the age of twen- 
ty-five at the time of the breaking out of the rebell- 
ion shall, within ten years, be eligible for any office, 
National or State, without first taking a solemn 
oath that he has not voluntarily taken up arms 
| against the United States; has not held oflice under 
the Confederate States, or any State in rebellion; 
and has not in any way given aid or comfort to the 
rebellion. This enactment to be accompanied by 
| an absolute remission of all penalties or forfeitures 
| for acts committed by and under the authority of 
those in rebellion ; and from all those of thirty and 
| 


ob- 


ice. 


under who could not take the test oath should be 
required an oath recognizing the supreme authority 

| of the Constitution and laws, ‘‘any State law, Con- 
stitution, ordinance, or convention to the contrary 
| notwithstanding,” and promising hereafter to “‘ obey 
the laws and protect the flag of the country when 

lawfully called upon to do so.” (Published by Har- 
per and Brothers.) 

The Sanctuary, by GrornGe Warp Nicnots. 
The author of the “ Story of the Great March” has 
wrought into a tale many of the incidents and ob- 

| servations gathered during his army life. While 

| the historic element has considerable prominence, 

| it is vet subordinated to the purpose of a story of 
the civil war, very much as in Scott’s novels histo- 
ry is subordinated to the purposes of fiction, and 

events are the ground upon which are wrovght the 

| embroidery of fancy. The story is very decidedly 

| good. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

To ‘‘ Harper’s Library of Select Novels,” now in- 

cluding 291 works, the following are the most re- 
cent additions: Sir Brooke Fosbrooke, by CHARLES 

| Lever.—Kissing the Rod, by Epmunp YArTEs; a 
novel of very decided power.—77 ¢ Race for Wealth, 
by Mrs. J. H. Rrppett, author of ‘‘ Maxwell Drew- 
itt” and “‘ Phemie Keller ;” not inferior to either of 

those clever tales.—Ali in the Dark, by J. 8. Le 
Fanv, whose ‘Uncle Silas” and ‘‘Guy Deverell” 
placed him high among the rising novelists of the 

day.—Madonna Mary, by Mrs. OLipuant, whose 
former excellent novels are an abundant guaranty 
for the quiet interest and graceful delineations of 

character to be found in this. 

The Parlor Stage, by S. Annie Frost, This vol- 
ume, if of no very high literary pretensions, will 
meet a growing social want. ‘It contains about 
forty domestic dramas and charades, any of which 
can be represented by the members of a social cir- 
cle, with no requirements in the way of dress, scen- 
ery, and properties which will not be found in any 


| 
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well.appcinted house. This collection will afford a 
source of much innocent home amusement. (Pub- 
lished by Dick and Fitzgerald.) 

Photographic Views of Sherman's Campaigns, by 
GrorcE N. BARNARD. Photography has done much 
to illustrate the details of our civil war. We have 
before had occasion to speak of Mr. Brady’s im- 
mense collection of views. These relate largely, 
though by no means exclusively, to affairs at the 
East. Mr. Barnard, whose field was mainly the 
West, has collected into one magnificent volume | 
some threescore imperial photographs of the most | 
important scenes made memorable in Sherman’s 
Campaigns. The subjects are admirably chosen, 
both in respect to the picturesqueness of the scenes 
and their historical importance, and the execution | 
of the photographs has reached the highest capacity | 
of the art. 

Fairy Tales of All Nations. By Epovarp La- | 
BOULAYE; translated by Mary L. Boorn. It needs 
a man or woman to write for children. M. Edouard | 
Laboulaye, Member of the Institute of France, whose | 
brilliant work, “ Paris in America,” has made his 
name a household word on this side of the Atlantic, 
has for many years scattered through various French 
books and journals a succession of Fairy Tales. Miss 
Booth, perhaps the best translator of the day, whose | 
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rendition into our language of Henri Martin’s His- 
tory of France will take rank among our historical 
classics, has, with the special assent of the author, 
selected and translated a dozen of the most striking 
of these tales. The range of subjects is wide, and 
all are excellent. A sample of the quality is to be 
found in ‘‘Yvon and Finette,” reproduced in an 
earlier portion of this Number of the Magazine. 
The longest and most ambitious of these tales is 
Oriental in scene and character; the title being, 
** Abdallah, or the Four-Leayed Clover; an Arabian 
Tale.” One might well fancy that it was a newly- 
discovered chapter from the Arabian Nights. If 
any one thinks the production of such a tale is a 
mere pastime, he should be undeceived by a sentenee 
in a letter from the Author to the Translator. He 
says: ‘‘ It cost me more than a year’s study. There 
is not a detail in it that is not borrowed from some 
narrative of Eastern travel, and I read the Koran 
through twice (a wearisome task) in order to ex- 
tract therefrom a morality that might put Chris- 


| tians to the blush, though practiced by Arabs.”— 


Taken all in all, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
this volume to be altogether the most charming col- 
lection of Fairy Stories which has appeared for a 
generation. (Published by Harper and Broth- 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. | 

UR Record closes on the.1st of December. It is | 

unusually brief, for the reason that the actual | 

events of the month, apart from rumors and specu- | 

lations as to the future, present little that requires | 
to be placed upon permanent record. 


THE ELECTIONS. 

The general result of the recent elections demon- | 
strates that a decided majority of the citizens of the 
Union, as it now exists, sanction the general scheme 
of policy set forth by the Republican majority in | 
the present Congress, as opposed to that announced | 
by the President and advocated by the late Phila- | 
delphia Convention. How far the decision has been 
influenced by the actions of the President during his 
recent tour may be a matter of question. But it is 
certain that upon the vital point of the choice of | 
members of the next Congress the so-called ‘‘ Rad- | 
ical” Republicans have fully retained their present 
overwhelming preponderance in Congress. The 
present probabilities are that the ‘‘ Conservatives” | 
will gain two or three Representatives, while the 
** Radicals” will gain as many Senators; but these | 
changes will not affect the general issue. The | 
‘*Radical Republicans” will have in both Houses | 
more than the majority of two-thirds which is re- 
quired to carry their measures over any veto by | 
the President. The general result being thus cer- 
tain, we do not here give the precise majorities in | 
the different States upon local issues. Maryland 
and Delaware went ‘ Conservative,” every other 
State ‘‘ Radical.”—With the exception of New York 
the “* Radical” majorities were very large upon local 
issues. In this State the general question was com- 
plicated by special interests. Mr. Fenton, the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, in sanctioning a | 
stringent law respecting the sale of liquor incurred 
the hostility of a very large class engaged in that 


business, especially in the large towns. The result 
was, that in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
and their immediate environs, his Democratic op- 
ponent, Mr. Hoffman, had a majority of nearly 
60,000, fully 10,000 more than had been antici- 
pated. This, however, was more than counterbal- 
anced by unexpected majorities for Mr. Fenton in 
the country, and the result was, that he was re- 
elected by a majority of about 14,000, the Repub- 
lican majority on the remainder of the State ticket 
being somewhat larger. In the Congressional dis- 
tricts comprised within the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn the Democrats elected all their candidates, 
gaining here three members of Congress. Among 
the members chosen from New York is Mr. John 
Morrissey, known a few years ago as a professional 
pugilist, the ‘‘ hero” of several prize-fights, and sub- 
sequently as the proprietor of several establishments 
usually denominated as ‘“‘ sporting.” These Demo- 
cratic gains were balanced by Republican gains in 
other districts, so that the representation in Con- 
gress, as far as the numbers of each party are con- 
cerned, remains unchanged, being 20 Republicans 
to 11 Democrats. The State Legislature, upon 
whom will devolve the choice of a Senator in Con- 
gress, is Republican in both Houses by about two 
to one. It was also decided, by a large majority, 
that a Convention shall be called for the purpose 
of revising the State Constitution. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL SESSION. 

The action of the present Congress at its last 
session having thus been indorsed by the popular 
vote of the country, there is no reason to suppose 
that it will recede from any of its requirements in 
regard to the States lately in secession. There is 
reason to presume, on the contrary, that more strin- 
gent measures will be proposed. Some members 
of the dominant party—notably among them Gen- 
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eral B. F. Butler, elected member of Congress from 
Massachusetts — have suggested the impeachment 
of the President. The Message of the President, 
to be delivered within a few days, and the action of 
Congress thereupon, will probably furnish the key- 
note to our political history for the ensuing year. 


THE AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


Although a number of prominent Southerners 
have urged upon the lately seceding States the rati- 
fication of the Amendment to the Constitution pro- 
posed by Congress, every thing indicates that it 
will not be adopted by any one of these States. 
Probably the general tone of feeling at the South 
upon this point is fairly represented in the Message 
of Governor Worth of North Carolina, 
resumé of what we judge to be the vital points of 


this Message: The overthrow, he says, of the South- | 


ern cause was complete; the people accepted the 


issue of the contest, and were willing to submit to | 


the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
They expected to be restored to their position in 
the Union upon their acceptance of three essential 


stipulations: (1.) The renunciation of the doctrine | 


of secession; (2.) The abolition of slavery; (3.) 
The repudiation of the Confederate war debt.— 
These terms were complied with; and the people 
of North Carolina elected representatives to Con- 
gress, every one of whom “ had always opposed se- 
cession until the United States could no longer pro- 
tect his person or property.” Congress had, indeed, 
prescribed a test-oath requiring every member to 
swear that he had not voluntarily aided the rebell- 
ion: few citizens of the State could take this oath, 
and the repeal of its requirement was anticipated. 
Having premised that the South as a whole, and 
his own State in particular, had complied with 
what were supposed to be the conditions of “a 
restoration of their constitutional relations with the 
American Union,” for which they were ‘‘ sincerely 
desirous,” the Governor proceeds to discuss the pro- 
posed 14th Amendment to the Constitution. To 
some of the provisions therein embodied he thinks 
“there would prcerably be no objection ;” but to 
others, or to ‘the heterogeneous whole,” he hopes 
‘*the State will never give her consent.” The 
main objection, as formally stated, is to the Fifth 
Section, which renders ineligible to office all persons 
who, having taken an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion, had thereafter aided the rebellion. This pro- 
vision, as he shows in detail, would exclude from 
office ‘‘the great body of the intelligence of the 
State.” As to the Fourth Section, the really vital 
one, which regulates the basis of representation, the 
language of the Governor appears studiously am- 
biguous. The African race, as a body, he says 
‘can not now participate in governmental affairs 


We give a | 


with any discretion ;” but ‘‘a few of them are dis- 
creet and virtuous, and have considerable iutelli- 
gence ;” and when the State shall become free to 
manage her own affairs, he does not doubt that ** the 
question as to what share ought to be granted them 
jin the elective franchise will be candidly consid- 
}ered.” The Governor suggests that ‘‘the cause of 
| the trouble is the unequal distribution of the African 
race between the sections ; the plain and practical 
}remedy is their more equal distribution.” ‘‘The 
| people of the South do not regard the negro as their 
| equal ;” those of the North consider him as an equal, 
| and ‘‘in one of the States the people have given a 
| substantial earnest of the principles they profess by 
| electing two Africans as members of their State 
Legislature.” He therefore suggests that, as the 
| hegroes are mostly too poor to pay the expenses of 
emigrating to the North, ‘‘a portion of the appro- 
priation made to sustain the Freedmen’s Bureau 
should be diverted to defraying the traveling ex- 
penses of those who may choose to move, allowing 
each one to choose the State or Territory to which 
| he would go.” We assume that the Governor is 
serious in this proposition, for he asks the Legisla- 
ture to “ propose this plan of national reconciliation 
to the Congress of the United States.” 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mezico the current of intelligence indicat«s 
that the Emperor Maximilian will return to Europe 
| simultaneously with the withdrawal of the French 
|army, the commencement of which is supposed to 
| be at hand, although a little later than was expect- 
}ed. Meanwhile Judge Campbell, of Ohio, and Lieu- 
| tenant-General Sherman have been sent to Mexico 
| by our Government upon a special mission, The 
| object of this mission, and the instructions under 
which it is to act, haye not been made public. 


EUROPE. 

From the Continent the telegraph brings an 
abundance of rumors, but few facts. The most 
notable rumor is that Russia has entered into a 
| strict alliance with Prussia, instead of one with 
| Austria, which seemed more probable. 
| From Great Britain the intelligence which most 
| concerns us is that negotiations have been reopened 
in regard to our claims for indemnity for the dam- 
ages inflicted upon our commerce by the Alabama. 
| —If we may judge from telegraphic messages which 
have the appearance of having been subject to gov- 
| ernment surveillange, grave apprehensions are en- 
| tertained of a formidable Fenian uprising in Ire- 
land. The actual intelligence transmitted up to 
| this date is, however, only to the effect that large 
| additions have been made to the British naval and 


| military force in Ireland. 





Chitar’s 


FRIEND in Pennsylvania sends the four fol- 
lowing: 

Evan Evans is a bright little Welshman in one 
of the Welsh settlements of Pennsylvania. He is 
very fond of playing the harp, but complains great- 
ly that he can not improve for the want of proper 
instruction. A waggish Yankee consequently ad- 
vised him to subscribe for Harper’s Magazine, which 
he did at once, supposing it to be a publication in- 


Drawer, 


tended specially for harpers. Meeting Evan some 
time ago we asked him how he liked his Magazine, 
| when he replied: ‘‘ Tat Yankee is a great rogue ; 
| but ta Z/arper is a vera goot book.” 


Squire L—— was an elder of the church in 
H——. He was a very pious man, but was fond 
| of using words of which he did not fully compre- 
| hend the meaning. In this respect he would have 
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made an excellent companion for Mrs. Partington. | 


One day his pastor complimented him on his social 
qualities, when he replied: ‘* Yes, my dear pastor, 
I have always enjoyed a good social crim. con.” 
He meant confab. 


A MINISTER in Maryland was called to the door 
one bitter cold night in January, by a young man 
who asked him to perform the marriage service. 

“* Certainly,” said the minister. ‘‘ When do you 
require my services ?” 

‘** Immediately,” was the reply. 

“ But where is the bride?” inquired the aston- 
ished pastor. 

“Why,” said the groom, ‘*Sal was so bashful 
she hid herself behind the wood-pile till I had ask- 
ed you to tie the knot. Come out, Sal!” 

Being thus admonished the blushing bride came 


forth from her place of concealment, followed her | 


affianced into the parsonage, and the loving pair 
were soon made happy. 


Tue Rev. Dr. B— once asked a boy, with ref- 
erence to the blessed Trinity, ‘‘ How many persons 
are there?” As the boy was noted for stupidity 
the Doctor was delightfully surprised to be correct- 
ly answered—‘‘ Three.” Now it so happened that 
three prominent members of the church, bearing 
the family name ef Person, lived in close proximity 


to the church, and to them the boy supposed the | 


Doctor referred. Imagine, then, the Doctor's hor- 
ror when he asked, *“ What are their names?” and 
received the reply, ‘‘ Jake, Henry, and Mike!” 


Trey sometimes have curious decisions out West, 
as the following note from that region will show: 

Having been a reader of the Drawer for a good 
many years, we feel indebted to it in the following, 
which we do not remember to have seen in print: 

In the early organization of the Indiana courts 
of justice we had a President Judge and two associ- 
ates of the Circuit Court, any two of whom would 
constitute a quorum, to dispense justice — or dis- 
pense with it, as the case might be; which duty 
occasionally devolved upon the worthy associates, 
as was the case during a session of the W—— Cir- 
cuit Court not a hundred miles from the Wabash, 
when a motion to dismiss a suit brought up on ap- 
peal from a magistrate was pending. At the close 
of the argument, the two bowers not being fully 
advised in the premises, fortified their own opinion 
by getting that of Mr. W , prominent member 
of the bar and not in the case, who advised them to 
throw it out. Thereupon Judge announced 
that ‘‘ the Court, having fully considered the mo- 
tion, had concluded to throw the case out of court ;” 
and, suiting the actign to the word, gathered up the 
papers in the cause and pitched them out the win- 
dow! 


Ir was in the same circuit, but in another county, 
that Associate-Justices W—— and P. , holding 
the court in the absence of the President Judge, 
heard an elaborate argument on a motion for a new 
trial in a case where an individual had some diffi- 
culty with the State, and which, on the trial, had 
resulted in the individual's being victimized by a 
jury too scrupulous about the sanctity of personal 
property. Mr. Justice W 
educational deficiency, but somewhat of a wag 
withal, shifted the responsibility of delivering the 
ruling of the Court on his associate, who, laboring 


being aware of an 


under a like deficiency, but not aware of it, gravely 
announced that ‘‘ the Court, having considered the 
case in all its bearings, thinks it best to cive our 
fellow-cri‘fer another chance to get clear, and there- 
fore grant him a new trial.” 
Op Judge was sitting in a drug-store in a 
little town in Kentucky when Burnside’: 
passing through for East Tennessee. From the can- 
dies kept in the window to amuse the children a so!- 
dier naturally mistook the shop for a confectionery, 
and putting in his head, he asked, hurriedly: ‘ Any 
| pies in here?” The Judge immediately roared out: 
“No pies, but plenty of pizen /” 


army were 


CotoneL L——, the Sheriff of a northern county 
| in Virginia, one fine morning was sitting on a low 
| horse-block, in front of a drug-store, discussing the 
state of the world and the rest of mankind. To add 
to his dignity he wore a long alpaca coat, and had 
some apples in a pocket which hung out behind his 
|seat. He did not perceive an old sow who quietly 
| approached, until a peculiarly satisfied grunt aroused 
jhim. Turning suddenly, he hallooed, ‘‘G’out !” but 
| too late, for the sow had obtained possession and 
held on, the coat giving way some distance up the 

back, and away went the sow with her plunder, 
| leaving the Colonel to walk home in his round- 
| about amidst the laughter of the spectators. 


| Dear Drawer,—A friend, while passing through 
| Vicksburg a few days since, was struck by a sign in 
| front of an auction-store. As he was not very bad- 
|ly hurt he stopped and copied said sign verbatim. 
| Here it is: 
WAGGIN FUR SAIL 

Cuerr rur Kasu. 


Tue following is from a Northern Vermont 
School: As the class in Philosophy was reciting 
| here a few days ago, the question, ‘‘ Where is the 
| labyrinth of the ear situated ?” was given to one of 
the scholars. The boy didnot know. ‘‘The next?” 
said the teacher. ‘*The next” answered up quick- 
er than he ever was known to before: ‘‘ Jn the wind- 

| pipe!” School closed for that day. 


Nor a hundred miles from Philadelphia lived, a 
few years ago, a couple of old farmers; they were 
brothers and bachelors, and both of them had filled 
out their threescore and ten years on their ancestral 
| farm; they, moreover, belonged to the Society of 


| Friends. “The old gentlemen one fall became sus- 
picious that some one was helping themselves from 
| their corn-crib without consent of the owners—and, 
| oddly enough, each, without consulting the other, 
resolved to watch in person on a certain night, with- 
| out informing any one of it, and try to catch the 
thief. Accordingly, about nine in the evening, 
Joshua, the elder, passed out of the back-door and 
wended his way to the corn-crib, which he entered, 
and, closing the door, seated himself on an inverted 
| basket toawait developments. Shortly after Joshua 
| left the room John, who had been dozing behind the 
| stove, awoke and bethought him of the rifled corn- 
| crib and his design to watch it, and proceeded leis- 
urely out of the front-door. He had been gone but 
| a few moments when the family within-doors were 
| startled by the most unearthly yells and shouts, 
| and the cries of, “I have got him! yes, I have got 
|him! Help! quick, before he gets away !” 
The nephew, albeit somewhat alarmed, rushed 
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valiantly to the 
cles prostrate on the floor of the corn-crib, each hold- 
ing desperately to the other, and shouting lustily for 
help to secure the thief he had caught. 

The old gentlemen’s chagrin can be better imag- 
ined than described when they learned the trutl! 
and the subject of stolen corn had to be thereafter 


rescue, 


carefully avoided in their presence. 


A Ruope IsLanpER The Drawer being 
the centre of gravitation for all good things said and 
done, I beg to contribute the following : 

A short time ago I employed a ‘‘ son of Erin” 
who was * just over,” and who boasted of his expe- 
rience in all kinds of farm-work. One day I di- 
rected Mike to take the cart and oxen and remove 
a pile of rubbish. Happening near the place where 
it was to be deposited as Mike drove up with his 
load, I discovered he was in a state of great per- 
plexity, evidently ignorant of the process of dump- 
ing. After studying some minutes, a bright idea 
seemed to strike him. Seizing his whip, and tak- 
ing his stand in front of and facing the oxen, he 
roared out, throwing up both arms at the same time: 
‘* Rare up noo, ye bastes! rare up, wull yez!” 


says: 


Dear Drawer,—We have in Leavenworth an 
old Frenchman, Monsieur T——, who has been long 
enough in this country to imagine that he speaks 
English very fluently. Occasionally, while sipping 
our evening glass of lager at his saloon, 
tains us with some of his first experiences in Amer- 
ica. On one occasion he got off the following : 

‘*En France I was ver mootch like to hunt, so 
ven I arrivéé en New York I take ze gun half douz- 
aine mile in ze country ; I see one ver fine what you 
call him gentleman goose? Gandare, eh? I ask 
one leetle boy, ‘Ees zat gandare wild?’ He say, 
‘Certainment.’ Den I fire ze gun and shoot ze 
gandare; ze farmare run out hees house ver mad, 
and ze leetle boy say to me, ‘ Old cock, your goose 

ees cooked ! ! I say, ‘Oh no, my young fren, voila, 

he frappé her wings!’ Den ze leetle boy laff ver 
mootch I pay ze farmare for hees gandare, and 
ven I come back in New York I speak ze story 
my fren Americaine. He laff ver mootch too, and 
say, ‘ Bully for ze leetle boy !’” 


to 


Tue following experience of the General Super- 
intendent of the Michigan Central Railroad is re- 
lated by that gentleman: 

Mr. R. 
tendent, had occasion to cross Detroit River to 
Windsor, in her Majesty’s dominions, at the time 


serious competition had reduced the fare upon the | 


ferry lines to the small sum of three cents. When 
the collector (who was also captain and mate) came 
around to gather up the fares the three cents were 
tendered by Mr. Rice, but the fare was declined by 
the collector, with the remark: ‘‘No matter about 
your fare, Sir, as I am going to Chicago in a few 
days, and it is quite proper that we people in the 
business of carrying passengers should extend 
courtesies to each other!” Inasmuch as the fare to 
Chicago was eight dollars and a half, our friend, the 
Superintendent of the Central Road, failed ‘‘ to see 
it,” and rather insisted on disbursing his ferry fare. 


Dear DrAwer,—Youngsters sometimes do very 
funny things when they are too young to say them. 
We have one, responding tp the sobriquet of Paddy, 
a two-year-old, scarcely able to waddle as yet, who 


to find his two ancient un- | 


he enter- | 


N. Rice, the aforesaid General Superin- 


DR AW] ER. 


NO 





has a strong partiality for butter, and ~ ays both- 
ers his mother by sticking his fingers in it and steal- 
ing it whenever the op portunity off =. One aay, 
after handling some, and giving ‘‘ Pa ly” all s 
thought he ought to have, she placed the plate in 
the middle of the table, where he could not reach it, 
and left the room. Thinking he was unusually 
quiet, she came back to see what the youngster 
| was about, when there stood ‘ Paddy” with a long, 
crooked stick, which he would run into the lump 
and then lick the butter off it, to repeat the « pera- 
tion again !—This calls to mind the rats who, find- 
ing a jar of oil, managed to get the delicacy by 
dipping their tails into the jar in turn, and then pre- 
senting them to each other to lick. Was child or 
rat more ing 


renious f 


us for its depravity, 


Nx, though notori 
none the less boasts of quite a number of Temper- 
ance Lodges. One of these, that of the Good Tem- 
plars, not long since was presided over by a Worthy 
Chief named B——, who, though his character for 
temperance and sobriety was unquestionabl 
suspected by some of possessing somewhat 
| than his share of self-esteem. It was his especial 
delight, when giving the instructions to the candi- 
dates undergoing initiation, to enlarge materially 
from his own vocabulary upon the text of the Man- 
ual, thereby protracting the ceremony, t 
the briefest, to a great length, much to the a 
ance of the members. He had a way of closing 
lips, at the end of any important rema 
ner indicative of the greatest degree 
self-satisfaction. He was, moreover, not 
sure of his word, and occasionally delivered himself 
of a genuine bull. On one occasion, after an un- 
usually tedious ceremony, when at the 
Worthy was endeavoring to impress upon the nov- 
ices the importance of the signs, grips, and pass- 
words, he wound up with the following emphatic 
and triumphant utterance, which he accompanied 
with a look of supreme wisdom and rather more 
than the usual compression of the lips: ‘* By these 
we are enabled effectually to keep outsiders in and 
insiders out!” The suppressed titter that was 
audible in different parts of the 
to convey a hint; and to this day B—— cong 
lates himself upon the happy manner in whi 
acquitted hiiaself while Worthy Chief of the ¢ 
Templars. 


| Wasninere 


+, was 


more 


liot 


of firmness and 


always 


close our 


room was pows rless 
rratu- 
h he 
ood 


Dear Drawer,*My sweet “ sprig of geranium” 
has a fashion, when speaking of her beaux during 
their absence, of styling them ‘* my Her 
pa heard her speak thus. I went to see Jennie one 
evening, and was met the door by the ‘old 
man.” After the customary “How do you do?” 
and comment on weather, he blurted out, ‘* I sup- 
pose you want to see Jennie?” I nodded affirma- 
tively. He then called her; and from up stairs, 
over the balusters, sweetest accents replied, ‘‘ What 
do you want, pa?” ‘Come down at once, daugh- 
ter, here’s one of your swine!” Imagine my sensa- 
tions amidst her ringing laughter after the old boy’s 
exit! 


. ” 
sSwalns. 


it 


At a Contraband Sabbath-school, as it is some- 
what amusingly termed, conducted by some Presby- 
terian brethren of Northern proclivities, and located 
on the sacred soil in Alexandria, Virginia, one of 
the gentlemen, addressing the children, drew a paral- 
lel between the gnarled and knotty condition of 
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some trees in the forest compared with their straight 
and symmetrical neighbors, and the depraved and 
vicious state of some persons in society. After 
descanting upon the various causes which impede 
the growth of timber—as storms, browsing cows, 
etc., and comparing them to the vicious habits of 
early years as affecting the character of the adult, 
he appealed to the school: How is it that we do 
not find all the trees of the forest straight, beauti- 
ful, and symmetrical? An attentive, saddle-col- 
ored urchin, who had a little more human nature 
than Catechism, sang out, ‘‘ Because God didn’t want 
them all one way !” 


The youngster did not realize that he was quot- | 


ing Pope, and hitting the dogmatic theology of his 
friend between the eyes. 


ideas of waxing are confined to waxing-string or 
cord for his dog-harness or peg-top, hearing the text, 
** And the child waxed strong,” asked: ‘‘ Father, 
how did they wax him?” 
question from his point of view. 


Aw inhabitant of Green Bay, Wisconsin, con- | 


tributes this: 

We have a young man here who is very proud 
of his native land, and boasts a great deal of Hol- 
land, every thing there being on a much grander 
scale than any thing America ever produced—such 
as men, buildings, ete. One day, in the course of 
conversation, the heathen deity Bacchus’s name was 
mentioned, when some one in the company asked 
who Bacchus was ? L—— spoke up: ‘* Why, John, 
don’t you know who Bacchus was? You are a 
great fellow! He was the man that invented Hol- 
land gin. I’ve seen his picture lots of times in the 
Old Country !” 


Dear Drawer,—In a crowd, where it was al- | 


most impossible to keep the toes of our boots off the 
shortest trails flaunted from hoop-skirts ahead, we 
were pressing our way toward our ferry-boat. 


gait were slightly influenced by something stronger 
than water. The poor fellow did his best to avoid 
about a quarter of a yard of silk hailing from a fairy 
form just ahead. His best was not good enough, 
and down came the heavy military boot upon the 
silk. The face that turned did not smile, and the 


voice was not extremely mild that chided him with, | 
‘*Take care, Sir!” ‘‘ ‘Close [clothes] up in the rear | 
there!’ were our orders, marm, always. Them’s | 
The fair face more than smiled, | 


” 


military orders. 
and the worrying crowd joined her laugh with a 
hearty roar. 


* 

Mr. P——and family were boarding for the sum- 
mer in the country with a farmer who was rather 
close in the matter of providing for the table. In 
the course of the summer Mrs. P- 
her loving spouse thought that chicken broth would 
be the thing for her. So down he went to the land- 
lord, and asked that chickens might be slain and the 
broth provided. The landlord was very sorry, but 
hadn't got a darned chick. P. said nothing, but 
returned to his room, took down his fowling-piece, 
and sallied forth in quest of game. 


prise, he espied quite a lot of spring chickens, evi- 
dently in good condition. Without waiting for 
wilder game P—— raised his gun and fired. Three 


| . ’ . ° " 

exclaimed, ‘‘ Charming! delightful! 
—_—— | and, when he had finished, the doctor said, with the 

A Few evenings since my little Harold, whose 


A perfectly legitimate | 


At | 
one-side marched a “‘ high private,” whose face and | 


fell sick, and | 


His route led | 
him behind the landlord’s barn, where, to his sur- | 





fine pullets lay weltering in their gore when the 
smoke cleared away. P—— gathered them up, 
brought them in to the landlord, and ordered broth 
made from them for his wife. The countenance of 
the landlord grew dark, and he rudely charged 
P. with killing his chickens. ‘* Your chickens!” 
said P , ‘*you never were more mistaken in your 
life. I know you're a man of your word, and you 
told me not an hour ago that you hadn't a chicken 
about the place!” The landlord collapsed, and Mrs. 
P. got better on chicken broth. 

A stcK man was telling his symptoms—which 
appeared to himself, of course, dreadful—to a med- 
ical friend, who, at each new item of the disorder, 
Pray go on!” 


utmost pleasure, ‘‘ Do you know, my dear Sir, you 
have got a complaint which has been for some time 
supposed to be extinct ?” 

Ar aschool in New England all the children were 
expected to kneel down at morning prayers. The 
consequences of this posture to the nether garments 
of the uneasy youngsters were in some cases serious. 
One little girl, whose mother had frequently re- 
proved her for her carelessness in tearing her panta- 
lets, was determined to initiate a reform. So, 
when all kneeled the next morning, she persistent- 
ly sat still, The teacher waited; she did not move. 
The teacher rapped ; the girl remained fixed. Then 
the teacher waxed wroth: ‘‘Sarah, kneel down !” 
was her demand. ‘TI can’t do it,” was the reply; 
‘for ma said she should punish me if I tore any 
more holes in the knees of my pantalets!” They 
prayed standing in that school thenceforth. 


Pat, a raw “‘son of Erin,” at dinner one Friday 
was urged by some of his fellow-servants to eat 
some beef-soup. Pat declined, as he ate no meat 
on that day. ‘ But,” says one, ‘‘this is not meat, 
it is only soup.” ‘ Faix,” says Pat, ‘‘ vez might as 
well eat the devil as to drink his broth !” 


SEVERAL years ago there lived a Frenchman in 
Northern Indiana named Curteau, who was an In- 
dian trader, and at the annual payments he used to 
‘* stick” it to the Pottawatomie Indians in the most 
approved style, cheating them in every conceivable 


way. On the occasion of one of these payments he 
had a lot of needles which he sold to the Indians, 
charging them half a dollar for each needle. Some 
of them remonstrated, saying it was too much. 
Old Curteau said he knew it was, but it was prob- 
ably the last they would ever get, as the “ needle- 
maker was dead.” It is hardly necessary to say 
that the balance of his needles went off like ‘‘ hot 
cakes.” 


Tue Drawer is relished in Colorado Territory, 
and one of its readers sends the two following: 

In looking over the Drawer for October I am re- 
minded of a circumstance that occurred some thir- 
ty-five years since in the city of B . 

There was an old gentleman by the name of 
Adam Luke, that kept a drug and paint store, and 
administered physic to his neighbors and their ap- 
prentice boys. The boys took a great dislike to 
the old man on account of the large doses of emetic 
given, and determined to be revenged on him. Aft- 
er consultation they agreed to change his sign, 
which read: ‘* Adam Luke, Paints and Dye-Stuffs.” 
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By changing the L in Luke, P in Paints, and mark- 
ing out Stuffs, they made it read: ‘* Adam Pakes, 
Faints, and Dyes.” 

The next morning there was a great crowd in 
front of the door, laughing and yelling, and the 
old man went out in a hurry to see what was the 
matter. Being naturally of an irritable disposition, 
great was his wrath on beholding his beautiful sign 
so sadly changed. The apprentice boys were there, 
and yelled like demons. 

The old man in his wrath determined the sign 
should come down, and running into the store, 
seized a crow-bar, and, from a second-story window, 
made a furious lunge at the sign. The bar slipped 
from his grasp and struck a large negro in the face, 
and felled him to the pavement. Luke (having also 
practiced surgery) had to come down and dress the 
negro’s wounds, which only added to his anger. 

In that same crowd there was a fussy little fellow 
that talked very loud, and said he'd like to see any 
one change his sign. He had a small swinging sign 
hung to his door-post, which read: ‘* Wm. Jones, 
Whips and Canes.” The boys noticed this chap 


and his threats, and the following night they paint- | 


ed under the ‘‘ Whips and Canes” ‘‘ his Wife.” It 
read: ‘Wm. Jones Whips and Canes his Wife ;” 
which, I believe, was not far from the truth. It 
is needless to say the sign was demolished the next 
morning by the said Jones, amidst the shouts of the 
crowd assembled, 

The boys were there and enjoyed the fun. 


WE are sorry that so mean a man lives in Maine 
as the one illustrated below : 

Dear Drawer,—As I was looking over your 
Drawer to-night I noticed a paragraph about mean- 
ness; and as you wanted to hear from any body 
that could beat it, I thought I would see what I 
could do. So here goes. 

I lived with a man in the country a year, who, I 
think, is as mean a man asisout. No matter what 
his name is. He had twelve swarms of bees; their 
hives were full; and the honey was worth twenty- 
five cents a pound. As he and I were taking out 
some honey one day he observed: ‘‘If that honey 
didn’t bring so much money in the market we would 
take out a little to eat in the house.” 

How is that ? 


Ir it won't do here is another: 

As I was at work one day I found the old gen- 
tleman’s wallet, with quite a large sum of money 
init. I handed it to him directly. He opened and 
looked all through it, and asked: “‘ How much have 
you taken out of it?” That is all the thanks I got. 


One more, and I am done: 

The old gentleman had an umbrella—a bad one 
at that. One day it was raining, and as it was all 
the one that the house afforded I took it, and went 
to a neighbor’s for a few minutes. When I went 
back the old man said: ‘‘ That is my umbrella; I 
bought it and paid for it with my own money, and 
there sha’n’t nobody use it but myself.” 


Dear Drawer,—The Irish are noted, as you are 
aware, for their contradictory witticisms. If you 
can beat the following, from a comical domestic of 
ours, do so, and we shall readily yield the palm. 
An accident occurred in whitch catastrophe was in- 
volved an acquaintance. The announcement was 


made by her that ‘‘A young comarad” she knew 
“got kilt in a factory, but didn’t die right away. 
They took him to the hospital, and there he died 
before he got well.” 


AN officer of the ‘‘ Old Army of the Potomae” re- 
lates the following: 

While our army lay encamped near Falmouth, 
Virginia, during the winter of 1863, my negro boy, 
Bill, invested his entire fortune—fifty-five dollars— 
in a silver watch, with which he readily learned to 
tell the time, and of which he was very proud, and 
not at all backward in showing. After a few days 
I missed his watch, and on inquiring what he had 
done with it, received the following explanation : 
‘* De tam ting wouldn’t stop ticking after taps; so 
I jus kick de guts out ob it. I tried for ten days to 


keep it quiet—sure I did, Massa,” 


A SovTHerneER writes: The following served to 

| create a laugh among a few favored passengers on 
the steamer Von Phul, on a late trip from Memphis, 
and is offered as a part of my debt due the Drawer 
for the many good stories I have read therein: 

The steamer was lying at the bank taking on 
cotton; several of us had collected at the railing to 
watch the exertions of the deck-hands in rolling it 
on board, when one old gentleman, evidently in- 
clined to be deep in his remarks, began with a dis- 
sertation on the various changes through which 
cotton would pass before it reached us again. 

| ‘We plant it,” he. said, ‘plow and hoe it, gin 
and bale it, and then ship to Europe, whence it is 
returned to us in the form of cloth of different kinds, 
and for which we pay exorbitant prices. This, 
gentlemen, is all wrong, and should be changed. 
All our cotton should be manufactured at home.” 

‘“What you say is perfectly true,” remarked a 
quiet, good-natured looking man on his right. ‘* The 
cotton passes through all the transformations you 
mention here, is sent to Europe, and is very often 
returned to us, with large prices attached, in the 
form of linen handkerchiefs.” 


Sometimes the sayings of colored folks will pro- 
voke laughter in spite of one’s self. Last winter, 
during a revival in a negro congregation in Har- 
mar, one of the members—an old and very earnest 

| Christian woman—relating her experience and re- 

| joicing in the fact that she was a Christian woman, 
| said: ‘* I would rather be a deck-hand on de ark ob 
de Lord dan be de Captin ob de Wild Wagoner.” 
The Wild Wagoner was then the Wheeling and 
Cincinnati packet, and one of the finest vessels 
above the falls of the Ohio. 

A RESIDENT in New Orleans sends the following : 

While taking a stroll on the levee in this city a 
few days since my attention was called to one of 
the watchmen, who was amusing himself by abus- 
ing the Radicals and the Northern people generally, 
and finally wound up his harangue something after 
this fashion: ‘My grandfather fit in the Revolu- 
tion for liberty, and got it, and handed it down to 
his ancestors, and I mean to do the same thing, and 
hand it down to mine.” 

On the day of the late election in Ohio Henry 
G , a German, who lives in Harmar, stationed 
himself at the polls as challenger for the Democrats. 
Henry is the keeper of a small grocery, in the back- 
room of which is a short counter, and behind this 
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is a shelf, which contains sundry bottles and glass- 
indicating that he keeps for sale a litile of the 
‘*ardent.” On the morning in question, when he 
arrived at the polls it was plainly evident that he 
had been patronizing his own bar. Some of the 
Republicans, conceiving the idea that they could 
have some sport at Henry’s expense, induced an 
old negro to offer his ballot at the polls. Henry 
challenged, of course, but the negro insisted 
his right to vote. 

‘*What for you wants to vote, eh?” demanded 
Ilenry. 

‘**Because I’m more white dan black,” replied 
the negro. 

‘More white dan black, eh? How ish dat ?” 

“Well,” said the negro, who is as black as a 
coal, ‘‘my mother was a mulatter and my father 
was a Dutchman and a Democrat.” 

Henry wasn’t troublesome after that. 


es 


upon 


A wrirer from Tennessee says: I shall make 
no apology for my first contribution to the Drawer. 
We have justices of the peace in Marion County 
the same as other States, and some of them are hard 
to beat in their decision of cases, as the following 
will show: 

George P, N , 4 minor of twenty years of age, 
after having served three years in the United States 
army as a private, came home to his father’s house, 
and this year raised a crop. There happencd to be 
adispute between James, the father of George, and 
his son, whereupon George went out into the field 
where his father was at work and commenced pelt- 
ing the old man with stones, so that he had to flee 
for his life. James, the father, went to one Harris, 
a justice of the peace, and got a warrant for George 
P., his son, charging him with assault and battery, 
with the intent to commit murder. In due time 
the sheriff had George before Squire Harris for trial. 
The usual question of Guilty or Not Guilty being 
put to the prisoner, he plead “ Guilty, but that, be- 
ing a minor under twenty-one years of age, he was 
not accountable for his acts, but his father, being 
his natural guardian, was reponsible for all his acts, 
civil and criminal.” The Court held that this was 
an unanswerable argument; therefore James was 
taxed with the costs of the suit, and George P. was 
discharged. Can any of your squires beat that de- 
cision ? 

Tue Drawer wishes all its Southern friends were 
as sensible and cheerful as the one who writes as 
follows: 

I have been entertained regularly every month 
since the close of the war with the good things you 
bring us; and instead of brooding over our “ lost 
cause,” discarding Northern literature, etc., as som« 
of our press urge upon us, I rather feel it my duty 
to contribute-to your stuck of the ‘‘rich, rare, and 
racy.” 

We have in our community a family made rich 
by the war, and their sudden riches has caused them 
to be dubbed ‘‘ Mushroom Aristocracy,” an equiva- 
lent to your “‘ Shoddy Aristocracy.” Mrs. Mush- 
room is decidedly illiterate, and is fond of courting 
the favor of the ‘*‘ old families.” At a gathering at 
her own house the other evening, a number of the 
literati being present, the conversation turned upon 
authors, when Mrs. M. remarked that ‘‘ her favor- 
ite author is Ticknor Field! She believes she has 
all his works in her library!” It was painful to 
see the efforts of the company to keep their faces 
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- One of the ladies, more composed than 
rest, ventured to change the subject by making 
inquiries of Mrs. M. concerning her son, who has 
gone North to college. ‘‘Oh! L is so smart !”’ 
said she. ‘‘He has already entered the Refresh- 
ment Class!” She informed the company in the 
same breath that ‘‘ L is also a musical progeny 
[prodigy]; he performed some beautiful ditties 
{duets} with his cousin Mary on the piano!” Just 
here a very awkward gentleman, becoming fidgety, 
attempted to tip his chair back and fell to the floor, 
affording an excellent opportunity for the company 
to relieve themselves by a hearty laugh. In the 
course of the evening Mrs. M. also remarked that 
‘“‘if the war had continued another year Mr. M. 
would have become a milliner [millionaire] !” 
An East Tennessecan furnishes the following 
hunting anecdote : 

Several years ago old Judge J—— was familiarly 
known in this part of the country, both for his legal 
lore and utter ignorance of every thing else. He 
resided on the other side of the mountain, and used 
frequently to come over here to court. One Sun- 
day afternoon, as he was leisurely riding across the 
mountain, bound for this place, to attend the July 
term of the Circuit Court, he saw a deer come into 
the road ahead of him, and lie down behind a log 
on the road-side. The Judge was a great lover of 
venison, but unfortunately had no arms wherewith 
to secure the fine buck that lay before him. Not to 
be outdone, however, he cautiously made a large 
circuit around the beast couchant, and came on to 
town. Court held five days, and on the morning 
of the sixth the Judge procured a gun, mounted his 
horse, and, with another member of the bar accom- 
panying him, rode off toward the mountain. When 
within about a quarter of a mile of the aforesaid log 
the Judge ordered his companion to remain perfect- 
ly quiet while he, the Judge, gun in hand, crept 
slowly and stealthily toward the log behind which 
the deer had lain down a week before, After a long 
and tedious crawl he gained the log, and with the 
utmost silence and caution slowly raised up and 
looked over, drawling out, as he did so, in accents 
of mingled astonishment and disappointment, ‘ By 
golly, he’s gone !” 

‘¢A VETERAN” sends us a joke which occurred 
in that most doleful of places, Libby Prison : 

In 1864 I was a prisoner in Libby, and was pa- 
roled in Octeber of that year. While Ross, the 
chief clerk (who, by-the-by, was a fine /i/t/e fellow, 
and always fond of a joke), was busy paroling the 
boys, a huge Michigander strolled up to have his 
name putdown. Ross, looking up and seeing such 
a large specimen of humanity, asked him his height. 
‘Six feet six,” he replied. Ross then made the 
query, ‘* How large do the loys grow in your coun- 
try, old fellow?” ‘* Wa’al, I don't know, boss; 
but our babies are a mighty sight bigger than you /” 
Ross subsided for that day. 


A New Yorker writes: At the beginning of 
the war, when General M‘Cormick was killed and 
brought to life again once a week, a boy came into 
our office from the next room requesting the loan 
of General M‘Cormick for a few minutes. Subse- 
quent inquiry proved that the Journal of Commerc 
was what was wanted, the similarity of sound hav- 
ing deceived the boy. The paper has not been 
since known in the office by any other name. 





